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HE busy little cup of tea 
that simmers away between 
the boss and bankruptcy is 

BSA I hed the sales manager. Were 
Rew ee4) it some day to explode or 

be spiked or drained off, or whatever it 

is that puts a sales manager out of com- 
mission, there would be no future for the 
boss but a few kind words for those 
nearest and dearest and a beaker of 
bichloride. This, at least, is the way the 
sales manager puts it when asked about it. 

There are, of course, certain joy-ab- 
sorbers who deny this. They insist that 
in the old days the sales manager was 
not here any more than the automobile 
or the war, and yet the world ran on. 
They do not appear to make allowance 
for the fact that everything was differ- 
ent then, and that a lot of people hadn’t 
any titles or anything, but just went 
ahead and worked at their jobs. The 
manager, for instance, managed hiring 
and firing, buying and selling, making 
and counting, loading and weighing, 
hauling off the ashes and mending the 
mill roof, and then, when he hadn’t any- 
thing much on hand, he managed the 
sales. He didn’t call it that, but that is 
what it amounted to. 

When he got to that part of the job, 
he took the price of wheat from the 
scale tickets or from Hostetter’s Al- 
manac or out of his head. Then he mul- 
tiplied it by four and a half, added 






twenty-five cents for manufacture, took 


off fifty-three cents for seventy-four 
pounds of feed, added twelve cents for 
jutes, hopefully sneaked in ten cents 
for perhaps-profit, and quoted the buyer 
a price good for a week, with the hope 
that the market would go up so the buy- 
er would accept and, if not, we remain 
very truly yours. 

That is the way it used to be done. 
Sometimes the buyer did accept and a 
lot of times he didn’t. Sometimes he 
did, and then, the market having quietly 
slipped over into reverse, he didn’t or, 
rather, he undid what he already had 
didded; which is to say that.the buyer 
told the miller he didn’t want the dang 
flour and the miller said he’d be dog- 
goned, but wasn’t that too bad. 

Sometimes, of course, it worked some- 
what the other way. Those times would 
be when the market would go up and the 
buyer would write in and say he would 
accept. the offer, and the miller hadn’t 
ever made him one; or, at least, pawing 
the tissue copy book over until the edges 
of the leaves looked like they’d been out 
in a hard rain didn’t turn up any copy of 
any such offer. But, in those days, people 
were polite, and also they valued busi- 
ness more than they do now. So the 
miller would mostly let Bill have the 
flour, with the hope that finally the big 
volume of business done at a loss would 
bring him out with a profit. 

Sometimes it did, too. I know of one 
miller who used just naturally to despise 
the market. He held that. he liked to 
be free and untrammeled, and when he 
thought a price sounded all right, he'd 
just up and make it. For ten years he 
never sold a barrel of flour on the basis 
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of the wheat price, unless maybe the 
market had broken ten cents or so and 
he hadn’t yet heard about it. And, in 
spite of that, he made money, a lot of 
it. For one thing, he was out at the 
edge of things and bought his wheat 
right, if you know what I mean. Some- 
times he’d pay up to sixty or seventy 
cents, but mostly he kept off being reck- 
less like that. Many and many a time 
a-farmer would come in from a good 
spell up country, sell his wheat, buy a 
couple of hame hooks and get back home 
with the recollections of a nice day in 
town and nothing much else. 

But of course that is all over. Now, 
between studying the figures which show 
that wheat loses the farmer money at 
anything under four dollars and having 
government orators running around all 
over the country, there isn’t any longer 
any chance to trim Uncle Abner. Most- 
ly, indeed, there is a disposition to show 
him warmth of affection, for lots of 
times Ab’s on the lookout for some 
short term paper and, with bankers all 
as fresh and inviting as a dead hibiscus 
bush, any little old odd and end of an 
investor isn’t to be insulted on account 
of his age or sex. 

So, nowadays, the money in milling 
just simply cannot be made by taking 
wheat in at whatever seems about right. 
It has got to be made by selling the 
flour for more than it is worth, and right 
there, rose-in-bloom, is where the sales 
manager dances himself in from the 
wings and sings tra la la, happy are we, 
oh, mercy, I don’t see how you alls ever 
get to first base with this sort of a lack 
of selling organization. Thus has the 
sales manager budded and bloomed, and 
from this trifling beginning has he come 
to his present beautiful cerise efflores- 
cence. 

I' remember one case, and, my, how 
that lad did start. First off, fired Dave 
Bowen. Dave had been the road man 
for fourteen years, lived right up the 
street from the mill across from the U. 
B. church, member of the council one 
year, active in the Odd Fellows, nice 
family, home owner, horse and phaeton 
as familiar as the schoolhouse steps, 
known everywhere as travelling man for 
the City Mills. But Dave went,—some 
fool proposition about his having sold 
but six thousand barrels in two years. 

And that was just the beginning. 
After him went the two other men, one 
at Peoria and the other at Auburn; 
seemed that one was giving most of his 
time to insurance, and the other had two 
other mill accounts on brokerage. Fol- 
lowing them went three brokers down 
South, which was really bad judgment in 
at least one case; for the fellow owed the 
mill six hundred dollars advanced com- 
missions, and letting him out meant 
good-by to the chance of getting it back. 


One of the others seemed to be a kind 
of jobber who sold to himself and got 
the brokerage on it, and the other one’s 
principal customer was his brother-in- 
law, who had a pretty good slather of 
flour carried on open account on the mill 
books. 

Anyway, what the sales manager did 
practically wrecked the sales organiza- 
tion. He did the same thing in the of- 
fice. Inside of a week he had enough 
yellow furniture around the place to fur- 
nish a saloon, and the devil from the 
Sentinel office was making such frequent 
trips back and forth carrying printing 
proofs that he’d keep a cigarette lighted 
on the outside steps at each end of the 
line. In a way, it looked all right, for 
the chap certainly was snappy acting 
and kind of sure about everything; but, 
in another way, it was a little bit riling 
to see everything blown up and nothing 
of what you might call creative work 
outside of the file cards and ticklers,— 
which didn’t really tickle, but made you 
sad. 

Well, that is the way it started,—man- 
ager swept out of management, salesmen 
fired from being salesmen, office turned 
into a cabinet work exhibition, force 
half mad and half wondering; most of 
them, as a matter of fact, mad clear 
through if the chap hadn’t been so kind 
of smiling and friendly and like a horse 
that knew dern well he was going to 
have to look back to see if the others 
were coming up the stretch or had died 
on the way. 

And that is similar to or approximate- 
ly ‘exactly what happened. That man 
just naturally made about as much 
trouble as any human being possibly 
could in this world. He ran the mill’s 
trade away- purposely,—not accidentally 
or playfully, but out of downright want- 
ing to do it. He even killed off the mill 
brand, although “Rose” was right well 
known, saying there was too damn many 
of them, and then he started another, 
“Peter Pan,” with a picture on the sack 
that really looked alive. And in two 
years from that day, work was started 
on building the new mill, to be paid for 
out of two seasons’ profits on the old. 

That is about all of that story, al- 
though as like as not there may be 
plenty of others like it. Some, of course, 
don’t turn out so well. Sometimes a gay 
young petrel will land in the office all 
lit up with references and medals of 
good conduct and thinking no harm of 
himself, and in no time at all will re- 
duce the mill to a run of one day every 
third week and make the one customer 
remaining on the books look as lone- 
some as Alexander Selkirk. 

One of that kind I knew was a gim- 
crack hound. His idea of the way to 
sell flour was to give away millions and 
millions. of cookie cutters, can openers, 


dust caps and numerous other dingle- 
dangles handled by the Acme of Use- 
lessness Co. Put these out, he argued, 
and the women will rush to your flour 
like they will to an opening matinee of 
Wallace Reid in “The Rough Vamp.” 
He did and we did, but they didn’t. You 
could have stopped the rush for flour 
with one very weak “boo!” Absolutely 
the only thing that resulted was the re- 
moval of the new sales manager to an- 
other town, with a letter from the boss 
as aid in landing him_a new job. In 


‘ talking about it afterward, the boss him- 


self said he guessed maybe the young 
man was right about the human equation 
in salesmanship but the cookie cutter 
wasn’t just the right thing to make it 
equate satisfactorily. 

Then there was another one I knew 
about,—worked over at a mill not far 
away,—a youngster all of whose youth- 
ful passions had in some curious fashion 
centered themselves on multigraphery. 
His idea of meeting any situation and of 
curing any ill was to treat it with broken 
doses of form letters,—one every day 
until relief is experienced, and at lesser 
intervals thereafter to keep the victim 
from becoming run down, losing appe- 
tite or acquiring a will of his own. He 
wasn’t content with the simple process- 
ing outfit operated by the neat right 
hand of Miss Eunice Plumb, but laid in 
an apparatus that took up all the west 
end of the office, resembled in appearance 
a three-high corn roll and made a noise 
like a terribly aroused switch engine. 
When that boy, whose name oddly enough 
was Archibald, had unwound a letter 
“To Our Friends in the Trade,” turned 
on the current and had the machine dash- 
ing them off at millions a minute, his 
simple joy made a lovely picture. Flash- 
ing eye, lips curved in a smile, brow 
mantled with the flush of victory, lithe 
limbs tense, you couldn’t keep from look- 
ing at him. : 

His sole grief was that the mill had so 
little capacity. Not that the sales of 
flour were overwhelming, but the mailing 
list of “possibilities” was so limited that 
the literary machinery hadn’t half a 
chance. A couple of hundred letters 
meant that you’d just start it and stop 
it, and there you were. What Archibald 
thirsted for was a long run,—hours of 
letter production, a good breeze, a tight 
sheet and a run straight for the episto- 
latory Arcadia. With a five thousand- 
barrel mill, Archibald used to explain, 
he'd have a chance to win fame as the 
world’s champion multigraphist, and 
maybe next year get sent to the Athenian 
games, 

But it never came to that. It couldn’t 
be said that Archibald lived before his 
time, but it seemed that he was in some- 
way misplaced. With the Standard Oil 
Company or the League of Nations or in 
some other worth-while connection, 


_ Archibald would have lived a happy and 


useful life; but with the Exchange Roll- 
er Mills, Flour, Feed, Grain and Hay, 
Good Service a Specialty, he was 
cramped. His energies couldn’t outburst 
(Continued on page 57.) 
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PANAMA CANAL NOW PROFITABLE 





In Spite of Losses Due to Interruption of Traffic by Slides, and Increased 
Costs Incident to War Times, Operating and Mainte- 
nance Outlay Is Met by the Income 


Although the Panama Canal has been 
a tremendous business asset, on paper, 
ever since its opening for traffic, only 
recently did its income reach proportions 
sufficient to put it on a paying basis. In 
spite of the retarding effect of the war 
upon trade, increased costs due to war- 
time prices and wages, and losses re- 
sulting from interruption of traffic by 
slides, the tolls and other revenue, up to 
May of this year, exceeded by a slight 
margin the cost of operation and main- 
tenance. Earnings have not, of course, 
been sufficient to provide for interest 
payments on the capital invested or for 
its amortization, but from now on, un- 
less canal revenues should be reduced by 
legislation affecting tolls, it is expected 
that there will be an annually increasing 
balance which may be so applied. 

The war not only retarded the develop- 
ment of the canal as a trade route, but 
it eclipsed the glory of the undertaking. 
This gigantic engineering work was com- 
pleted and dedicated to the world’s uses 
at a moment when mankind was en- 
grossed in another and more vital busi- 
ness, and the great monument of peace- 
time progress found itself neglected in 
the general hue and cry of battle. The 
exposition in San Francisco, intended to 
celebrate the completion of the canal, 
could accomplish little against such a 
handicap; and it is too late, now, for 
doing honor to more than the enterprise’s 
active achievements. 

The story of the canal’s operating ad- 
ventures is told by Governor Joy J. Mor- 
row, of the Panama Canal Zone, in an 
article appearing in the current issue of 
American Industries. Governor Morrow 
says: “The war not only eclipsed the 
opening of the canal as an international 
spectacle, but it had far-reaching effects 
on canal traffic. German shipping, after 
that of Great Britain the most impor- 
tant factor in maritime trade, . disap- 
peared from the seas, British shipping 
was commandeered for the transporta- 
tion of troops and supplies and for 
auxiliary naval service, and neutral ship- 
ping was gradually diverted by advanc- 
ing freight rates into war trades in the 
North Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 

“The old trade routes were disorgan- 
ized, and many countries which might 
have contributed a substantial tonnage 
to the canal, notably those on the west 
South America, 
were so paralyzed by the loss of their 
that their foreign 


coast of Central and 
European markets 
commerce shrank for the time being to 


negligible dimensions. As the war pro- 


gressed this was offset to a certain ex- 
tent by the development of special war 
trades—for instance, the resumption of 
nitrate shipments from Chile for the 
manufacture of munitions in Great Brit- 
ain and France. But it is certain that 
the war and post-war conditions have 
greatly retarded the normal expansion 
of canal traffic. 

“Professor Emory R. Johnson estimat- 
ed after careful study that by 1915 
there would be available for the use of 
the Panama Canal 10,500,000 net tons of 
shipping per annum, and that this ton- 
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Dredging Machinery That Still Finds Plenty of Occupation in Keeping Culebra Cut Clear 





* A Glimpse of the Old De Lesseps Canal Near Colon, Panama 





Freighter in One of the New South American Services, Passing Through Gatin Lake 


nage might be expected to increase by 
60 per cent each decade. Unfortunately, 


. the canal was closed by slides from Sep- 


tember, 1915, to April, 1916, so that it 
is impossible to say what the tonnage 
for those years might have been under 
conditions of uninterrupted traffic. 
“During 1917, the first full calendar 
year of operation, the tonnage was only 
6,362,387, and the 10,000,000-ton mark 
was not reached until 1920. The com- 
mercial tonnage in that year was 10,- 
378,265. According to Professor John- 
son’s estimates, which assumed condi- 
tions of peace and normal commercial 
development, the tonnage for 1920 should 
have been 13,344,000. The difference, 


approximately 3,000,000 tons, between 
this and and the actual figures may be 
regarded as an index of the retarding 
effect of the war.” 

At the conclusion of the war, the an- 
ticipated development of trade from 
Europe and the Atlantic ports of North 
America to the west coast of the south- 
ern continent began rapidly to material- 
ize. Old lines were rehabilitated, notably 
those of the Royal Mail Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. and the Grace Line, and new 
services were inaugurated under the di- 
rection of the United States Shipping 
Board. Chilean shipping showed in- 
creased activity, and there was a heavier 
Japanese movement. 

This maritime prosperity was doomed 
to a speedy arrest, however, owing to the 
international exchange situation that 
gradually choked off trade with South 
America. Vessel movement declined 
rapidly, and when the writer visited the 
Canal Zone in March of this year the 
diminished shipping activity was a topic 
of melancholy comment. The widespread 
laying up of freighters that has taken 
place since that time had already begun, 
and many of the vessels then clinging to 
their routes showed symptoms of being 
very light as to cargo. Passengér traffic 
was becoming increasingly dull. 

Conditions existing at present, how- 
ever, can be regarded only as temporary, 
and Governor Morrow, in his forecast of 
the canal’s earning capacities, does not 
appear to regard the decreased move- 
ment of ships as likely to carry the 
waterway’s income below the point fixed 
by its operating expenses. 

A résumé of the canal business in 
1920 serves to emphasize the manner in 
which the great waterway is realizing its 
purposes. That year naturally exceeded 
the record of any preceding one. Traf- 
fic was made up of 2,814 ships in com- 
mercial service, paying tolls, and 221 
vessels in the service of the United 
States government, principally the navy, 
passing through the canal without pay- 
ment of tolls. The total was 3,034 ships, 
exclusive of vessels used in canal work 
and of launches. The aggregate net ton- 
nage of the 2,814 ships in commercial 
service was 10,378,265, Panama Canal 
They carried 11,236,119 
tons of cargo. The tolls earned on them 
amounted to $10,295,362.21. Of the com- 
mercial ships, 1,414 went from Atlantic 
to Pacific, and 1,400 from Pacific to At- 
lantic, the cargoes being 5,269,350 tons 
and 5,966,769, respectively. United States 
ships numbered 1,281, British ships 867, 
Japanese 122, and Norwegian 111. 


measurement. 


(Continued on page 57.) 
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BUNCOMBE AND BUSINESS 


The recent flamboyant advertisements 
of the United States Shipping Board, 
appealing for support in behalf of ships 
flying the American flag, were well de- 
signed and excellently displayed. These 
full pages appearing in some of the most 
expensive advertising mediums in the 
United States gave the taxpayer a sug- 
gestion as to where some of the enor- 
mous amount of money spent by the 
board has been expended. In advertis- 
ing alone a sum equal to a moderate for- 
tune must have been appropriated by 
this body. 

Perhaps this expenditure was wise; 
The Northwestern Miller would be the 
last to discourage liberal advertising, and 
it probably was and is necessary to “sell” 
American ships to the traveller and ex- 
porter, but unless ships flying the Ameri- 
can flag can deliver the goods and give 
satisfactory service, all the advertising 
that can be bought with an unlimited 
amount of money taken by force from an 
already overburdened and overtaxed peo- 
ple will avail nothing. 

The United States Shipping Board 
made a strong appeal for the business 
of the American millers, and showed a 
real disposition to meet their require- 
ments. Admiral Benson, then its chair- 
man, came to the Chicago convention of 
the Millers’ National Federation last 
June and addressed the meeting. He 
made a splendid impression, and aroused 
much enthusiasm, which had a practical 
response in the preference given Ship- 
ping Board lines by the exporting mill- 
ers. The Admiral was unquestionably 
sincere in his assurance that these lines 
wanted to carry American flour abroad, 
were equipped to handle it properly, and 
prepared to give good service. 

It is not the fault of Admiral Benson 
that fulfillment fell immeasurably short 
of promises. Three months. have since 
elapsed, a sufficient time in which prac- 
tically to test the ability of lines proudly 
flying the Stars and Stripes to receive 
and deliver to destination, promptly and 
in good condition, American flour con- 
signed to them. . 

With the most sincere regret The 
Northwestern Miller is obliged to quote 
the following report of results, as given 
by its European manager, Mr. C. F. G. 
Raikes, of whose reliability and good 
faith there can be no question. In his 
correspondence, published last week in 
these columns, he says: 

“The number of out-of-time shipments 
covering flour purchases made for July 
and August shipment from the seaboard 
has reached alarming proportions. In 
every direction one hears of trouble 
caused by late shipments and, what is 
more, practically every complaint con- 
cerns flour carried by United States 
Shipping Board steamers sailing from 
Gulf ports, 

“Owing to the decline in the market 
many millers will suffer severe losses, 
and it is high time that something should 
be done to protect both millers and im- 
porters from the loss and inconvenience 
brought about by the delinquencies of 
those responsible for the sailings of these 
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Importers say they never know 
when to expect their purchases if ship- 
ment is made by Shipping Board steam- 


vessels. 


ers. 

“For instance, it has recently become 
known that some flour purchased for 
London is being shipped from a Gulf 
port on a Shipping Board steamer that 
is first going to Leith, then up to Aber- 
deen, thence to Hull, then to London, 
and ultimately to Bristol. If this is the 
kind of service that is to be expected 
of Shipping Board steamers there is only 
one thing for importers to do, and that 
is to refuse to accept shipments by these 
steamers. 

“Making shipments out of time is not 
the only trouble, as there have been nu- 
merous cases of damage caused by oil 
taint, brought about by bad stowage. 
There is no doubt that the bad service 
at present being given to flour shipments 
by Shipping Board steamers is doing a 
great deal of harm to the import flour 
trade. Many of the claims that are now 
being made for out-of-time shipments 
are on flour that was bought at around 
sixty shillings, and if this flour has to 
be resold it will probably not realize more 
than fifty-two shillings. As the claims 
involve thousands of barrels, heavy losses 
to the millers are inevitable.” 

It would be absurd to contend that 
such charges as the foregoing are either 
without foundation in fact or inspired by 
prejudice or animosity toward Shipping 
Board lines; Mr. Raikes is fully’ and 
correctly informed, and, if required, is 
doubtless’ prepared to cite numerous in- 
stances in support of his statements; 
both The Northwestern Miller and he are 
most favorably disposed toward the en- 
couragement of lines flying the American 
flag, and as for the British importer, 
nothing would suit him better than to 
build up a healthy competition with the 
old-established lines which, in the past, 
have given his interests scant considera- 
tion. 

Both the American millers and’ their 
customers abroad, keenly realizing the 
discrimination against flour and in favor 
of wheat: habitually and chronically prac- 
ticed by steamships owned or controlled 
in Great Britain, welcome a competition 
which promises to give exports of flour 
fair treatment, but the very best of in- 
tentions and the utmost good will are 
powerless to sustain a traffic which, be- 
cause of gross and inexcusable delays in 
delivery and damage to the goods 
shipped through oil taint, results in 
heavy loss to both the exporter and im- 
porter. 

The correspondence quoted limits the 
complaints to Shipping Board steamers 
sailing from Gulf ports, but in the in- 
stance referred to in the following com- 
plaint the ship sailed from New York. 
A communication has been received by 
the editor of The Northwestern Miller 
from Messrs. Wilson & Dunlop, flour 
importers of Leith, Scotland, dated Sep- 
tember 2, which is appended: 

“We think it right to draw your atten- 
tion to a matter which is of vital impor- 
tance to the American flour millers who 
are doing an export trade to the East 


of Scotland, if they wish to maintain it. 
We, as well as others, bought flour in 
June, for ‘July seaboard, and these pur- 
chases have been shipped by the steamer 
Defiance, of the Lykes Line. This 
steamer, we understand, left New York 
in August, for New Orleans, from which 
port she is sailing to London, thence to 
Hull, and then on to Leith, and we are 
informed by the agent here that she can- 
not arrive in Leith before the end of 
September, if then. 

“No trade can stand such uncalled-for 
delays, and we hold strongly the view 
that no miller is entitled to ship by such 
a route without, at least, first consulting 
the buyers on this side. With our home 
millers doing everything in their power 
to secure the trade here, it places foreign 
flour at a decided disadvantage when 
cases such as the above have to be con- 
tended with. 

“We feel certain you will agree with 
us on this point, and we think you would 
be doing the trade, both in America and 
here, a good turn were you to write a 
strong article in your valued paper, 
pointing out how millers are cutting their 
own throats by shipping by any such 
routes as mentioned above. If we are to 
be able to compete against the home mill- 
ers, then we must be able to give rea- 
sonably prompt delivery. This is a very 
important factor.” 

Never having heard of this line before, 
The Northwestern Miller is unable posi- 
tively to say that it flies the American 
flag, but, since it acts like a Shipping 
Board line, it is assumed that it does. It 
is probably called the Lykes Line because 
it does as it likes about delivering cargo, 
and the steamer by which this particular 
shipment was made is appropriately 
called the Defiance to suggest that it 
operates in defiance of all reasonable 
time limits. 

Certain wines, notably port, are sup- 
posed to be vastly improved by a long 
sea voyage. Perhaps the intelligent man- 
agement of the Lykes Line was laboring 
under the mistaken impression that flour 
was similarly benefited when it accepted 
a shipment for Leith and carried it 
thither via New Orleans, London and 
Hull, consuming some two months in the 
voyage. If so, it was quite wrong; flour 
does not accumulate value in proportion 
to the time it takes in transit; this is a 
fallacy. On the contrary, by being de- 
layed in delivery its market value de- 
teriorates. The miller who shipped flour 
to Leith via New Orleans, London and 
Hull-is. not blameless in the premises. 
He should have ascertained, before ship- 
ping, what sort of service the line of- 
fered and promised to give. 

Sentiment in business, within reason- 
able. limits,” is a fine thing, and the 
patriotism that induces American ship- 
pers to encourage steamship lines flying 
their country’s flag is commendable, but, 
unless it be reciprocated by efficient, 
prompt and satisfactory service, by a 
real and practical ability properly to care 
for the goods thus shipped, it fails of its 
object completely. A patriotic appeal to 
the loyalty of shippers, unaccompanied 
by competent management to back it up, 
is mere buncombe. If the Shipping 
Board really desires to “sell” its facili- 
ties to exporters, it must first be pre- 
pared to give at least reasonably good 
delivery. Until this is done, all the fair 
promises that its officers can make and 
all the glowing advertisements it can 
frame and publish will be useless to se- 
cure continuing business; once will be 


enough. 
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A HIDDEN DRAMA 

The annual report of the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce covering imports and exports 
is not, on the face of it, exciting read- 
ing; in many ways it is 4 good deal like 
Sinclair Lewis’ “Main Street,” particu- 
larly from the fact that every page looks 
and sounds exactly like every other one. 
If it were not in such infinitesimal type, 
and so clumsy to handle, it might well 
hope to rival Mr. Lewis’ masterpiece as 
a best seller, but the public can hardly 
be expected to discern the dramatic pos- 
sibilities concealed in a work which gets 
a hundred lines of type to a column, two 
crowded columns to a page, and over six 
hundred pages to a volume. 

Although the report in question is sin- 
gularly lacking in “heart interest,” and 
for consecutive light reading is handi- 
capped by the strain to which it subjects 
the eyes, it possesses none the less ex- 
traordinary varieties of comedy and 
tragedy, and only a small amount of 
imagination is required to supply a 
wealth of human emotion sufficient for 
a dozen novels. For instance, when one 
finds that Costa Rica in 1920 trebled its 
purchases of American toilet soap, the 
entire future history of banana-America 
seems clarified. A new light is thrown 
on the Eighteenth Amendment when one 
observes that exports of rum, genuine, 
government-approved rum, to China in 
1920 were over sixty-one thousand gal- 
lons, as against only nineteen thousand 
in 1919. And when one observes that 
Japan has trebled its purchases of 
American chewing gum, the success of 
the disarmament congress seems abso- 
lutely assured. 

The commerce report, in addition to 
its intrinsic thrill, has the advantage of 
forming part of a gigantic serial story, 
its volumes in unbroken sequence extend- 
ing to a scope which makes the adven- 
tures of d’Artagnan look like an after- 
dinner episode. All bound alike in lurid 
red, these volumes trace from childhood 
up the career of the world-conquering 
American peanut, and outline the jour- 
neyings of the native-born suspender or 
gallus. From abrasives at one end of 
the alphabet to zinc at the other, the 
collective commerce reports present a 
story as rich in characters as Balzac’s 
whole “Comedie humaine.” 

From the standpoint of the American 
flour miller these reports are of particu- 
lar interest as affording a basis for com- 
paring pre-war and post-war flour ex- 
ports. In these tables, concealed be- 
neath the monotony of small-type figures, 
is an extraordinary story of American 
enterprise influenced by the chances of 
a great struggle, and the dramatic qual- 
ity of this story is doubly emphasized 
when one compares it with the corre- 
sponding episode in the history of the 
wheat export trade. 

Comparing the record of 1920 with 
that of the last fiscal year before the 
war, 1913-14, it appears that in the lists 
of America’s ten leading flour customers 
only four nations were represented in 
both the pre-war and the post-war year, 
The United Kingdom, which took twen- 
ty-five per cent of the export flour of the 
United States in 1913-14, took seventeen 
per cent in 1920; the Netherlands, with 
eight per cent of the total in the earlier 
year, received four per cent in 1920; 
Cuba had eight per cent of the flour ex- 
ports in 1913-14 and seven per cent in 
1920; Brazil, with seven per cent in the 
pre-war year, barely squeezed into the 
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1920 list of leading buyers with three 
per cent of the year’s flour exports. 
The other leading buyers of United 
States flour in 1913-14 were Hongkong, 
with ten per cent of the total flour ex- 
ports; Japan, seven per cent; Finland, 
four per cent; Norway and Denmark, 
each with three per cent, and the Philip- 
pine Islands, two per cent. All of these 
in 1920 had dropped far down the list, 
or had totally disappeared. Their places 
were taken by Poland and Danzig, which 
in 1920 received eleven per cent of the 
total flour exports of the United States; 
Italy, with seven per cent; Austria and 
Hungary, with six; Egypt and Germany, 
each with five, and Belgium, with four. 
In other words, the war had so changed 
conditions that American flour inevit- 
ably lost many of its earlier best mar- 
kets, whereupon it discovered and de- 
veloped new fields for itself, and with 
such success that the total flour exports 
in 1920 were over fifty per cent greater 
than in the last pre-war year. 
@ With wheat the story is entirely dif- 
ferent. America in 1920 shipped its 
wheat to exactly the same principal buy- 
ers as in 1913-14, the single change be- 
ing the disappearance of Japan from 
the list of leading customers. The Unit- 
ed Kingdom led in both years, taking 
thirty per cent of the wheat exports in 
1913-14 and thirty-seven in 1920. The 
Netherlands dropped from twenty per 
cent to five, but still remained among 
the chief buyers; Belgium declined from 
twelve per cent to nine, and Germany 
from eleven to three. Italy, on the other 
hand, which in 1913-14 took only two per 
cent of America’s export wheat, took 
fifteen per cent of it in 1920. Canada’s 
share went up from five per cent to 
eight, and France’s from six to twelve. 
Spain and Portugal, which received two 
per cent of the export wheat in the pre- 
war year, had four per cent of it in 1920. 
The meaning of this is, of course, that 
whereas American wheat can accomplish 
little in the development of new markets 
for the export trade, and is constantly 
and solely dependent on a few estab- 
lished buyers, American flour has 
proved itself a pioneer in the service of 
the country’s foreign trade expansion. 
It is able to seek new markets and 
establish itself there, and to carry Ameri- 
can industry and methods of doing busi- 
ness into fields which otherwise would be 
quite out of reach. In 1920 American 
wheat was shipped to fifty-two countries, 
ten of which received ninety per cent of 
the total; in the same year American 
flour went to eighty-eight countries, and 
the ten leaders received only sixty-three 
per cent of the total amount, thus dem- 
onstrating conclusively the vastly wider 
distribution of the manufactured prod- 
uct as compared with the raw material. 
Stories such as these do not appear 
on the surface of the reports of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, but they can be found by any one 
who cares to take the trouble to look 
for them. The pages on which the wheat 
and flour export statistics are printed 
might well be headed “A Brief for the 
Exportation of Flour instead of Wheat,” 
for they show how, while wheat has 
continued to flow out in its deep-worn 
channels, flour has been leading the way 
for American trade in foreign fields, 
opening and developing new markets, 
and paving the way for the introduc- 
tion of other goods which can win favor 
because the United States has securely 
established its commercial reputation 
by the quality of its flour. ~ 
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LOST FLAVORS 

A recent issue of the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal contains an interesting edi- 
torial comment on the subject of “Van- 
ished Flavors.” The substance of its 
argument is that the American public 
seems disposed “to have its food proc- 
essed and reprocessed until much of its 
flavor and much of its food value is 
taken from it.” As regards bread, it re- 
minds its readers that “grain broken with 
one stone upon another stone used to 
make bread for mankind,” and intimates 
that “it might be well to look for lost 
flavors in the abandoned parts of the 
wheat berry.” 

This is not only interesting, but per- 
fectly true. For example, dirt has a 
distinctive flavor which no amount of 
scientific cleanliness has ever been able 
to imitate. Any one who craves that 
rich, gritty, nutty flavor in his bread 
which he thinks he recalls from those 
prehistoric days when wheat was bro- 
ken with one stone upon another stone, 
would do well to go out in his back yard 
and pound up a bushel or two of wheat 
for himself with a couple of cobble- 
stones. The result will not be flour, and 
the thing he bakes from it will not be 
bread, but The Northwestern Miller will 
guarantee that it will have a flavor which 
has entirely vanished from the modern 
loaf. 

It is equally true that flour including 
a greater or smaller proportion of the 
bran makes a loaf tasting very different- 
ly from one baked from a short patent. 
This flavor is not lost or vanished at all; 
it can be purchased at small expense by 
any one who wants to invest in a small 
quantity of whole wheat or graham flour. 
If the yearning for the bran flavor has 
grown to the proportions of a vice, it 
can still be legally gratified by the pur- 
chase of the genuine article, a ton of 
which can just now be bought at a ridicu- 
lously low price. 

That modern scientific methods of 
manufacture have resulted in many 
changes in flavor is beyond question. 
Many, perhaps most, of these changes 
have accompanied the elimination of un- 
sanitary methods of preparing food. 
Some of the old and dimly remembered 
“flavors” were .the result of processes 
which, had they been clearly understood, 
would have producedsthe extreme re- 
verse of gratification. In other cases 
the change has come from the elimina- 
tion of food elements easily liable to de- 
cay; in order to give the public a prod- 
uct which will not spoil readily, it has 
been necegsary to refine it to a point at 
which a material change of flavor has 
necessarily followed. : 

It is hardly necessary to say that, if 
flour milled from inadequately cleaned 
whole wheat were as nutritious or as 
palatable as the present type of pat- 
ent, the entire milling industry would be 
more than delighted to make it. At pres- 
ent four and a half bushels of wheat 
yield a hundred and ninety-six pounds 
of straight flour, worth at wholesale 
about three and a half cents a pound, 
and seventy-four pounds of bran and 
middlings, worth not more than seven 
tenths of a cent a pound at current 
rates. If the value of this residue from 
flour milling could be raised four or five 
hundred per cent by grinding it into the 
flour, it is perfectly obvious that it would 
immensely profit the milling industry to 
do so. In the face of such elementary 
facts, the stupid argument that the mill- 
ers are, for some occult purpose of their 
own, “robbing” the wheat of its most 


nutritive elements seems too absurd to 
be worth answering. 

The article in the Courier-Journal does 
not, indeed, make this familiar charge, 
but it does imply that the American 
people have carried their zeal for the 
purity of food products to such a point 
that they are losing both pleasure and 
nourishment. On the latter subject the 
answer of science has been clear and 
conclusive; impurities which may be po- 
tentially nourishing but which make peo- 
ple sick are better removed, and the fact 
that certain food elements have a clear- 
ly recognized medicinal value does not 
mean that they ought to form any part 
of the daily bread ration. As for “van- 
ished flavors,” the less said on this sub- 
ject the better. Nobody really knows 
how anything tasted a year or forty 
years ago, and until Mr. Edison, or 
somebody else, invents an efficient flavoro- 
meter or taste-gauge, comparisons of to- 
day’s bread with the bread that mother 
or grandmother used to make are quite 
meaningless. 





FACE THE MUSIC 


The Northwestern Miller is inclined to 
agree with the New York banker, recent- 
ly quoted in these columns by Mr. Boies, 
who, in speaking of the recent reduction 
of the rediscount rate to five per cent, 
said: “It is not justified at a time when 
the banks have had to tie up a great 
amount of credit in so-called frozen loans 
and in the immense emergency advances 
made to the ill-fated foreign trading 
concern. We ought to do everything to 
prevent inflation. It will be worse than 
ever if the movement gains strength 
again after all we have been through and 
are going through. We ought to face the 
music and do the things which make for 
sound American credit.” 

Not especially does it agree with this 
authority as to the inadvisability of re- 
ducing the rediscount rate at this time; 
that is a matter upon which it does not 
feel competent to pass judgment; but on 
general principles The Northwestern 
Miller heartily indorses his opinion that 
this country and every interest in it, in- 
dustrial and commercial, the farmer, the 
merchant, the working man, the salaried 
man and the unclassified individual, 
ought to cease hoping for, seeking or 
expecting extraneous and artificial aids 
toward a restoration of so-called pros- 
perity, which was really dangerous in- 
flation inevitably bound to collapse, and 
honestly, earnestly and sincerely face the 
music. 

Losses must be squarely met and writ- 
ten off, accumulated stocks bought at war 
valuation must be sold at their actual 
present value, inflated wages and sala- 
ries, based on greatly increased cost of 
living, must be reduced to proportions 
commensurate with the market value of 
services rendered in return for them, 
luxuries must be curtailed and extrava- 
gances abandoned. 

Only by this process, consistently and 
generally followed, can real and perma- 
nent prosperity be established and a safe 
basis for sound future development and 
upbuilding be attained. Other methods 
are mere palliatives; the injection of 
temporary stimulants, creative of a false 
and transient prosperity, bound to react, 
later, with disastrous results. 

The country is sound, strong, resource- 
ful and actually in far better and less 
critical condition than it was in the days 
of its alleged prosperity. It is auto- 
matically and naturally resuming its nor- 
mal condition, and if let alone will the 
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sooner adjust and balance itself. The 
political doctors, however, listening to the 
wails of the uninflated, who think the 
abnormal was the natural and can some- 
how be restored, are for injecting, 
through governmental agency and at the 
expense of the taxpayer, powerful stimu- 
lants. These may enable the patient to 
make a spurt, but they cannot and will 
not restore him to sound health; on the 
contrary, they will delay his recovery and 
prolong his weakness. 

Ever since wheat began to recede from 
over three dollars a bushel the farmer, 
or rather his generally accepted repre- 
sentative, has been yelling for help. One 
might think from his piteous cries that 
three dollar wheat, instead of being a 
preposterous price solely due to a world 
war, was a vested right. At every de- 
cline on the natural road to the agricul- 
tural normal there have been redoubled 
shrieks for extraneous aid, and the peo- 
ple in Washington have listened to them. 

Now all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men—even if helped by all the 
king’s treasury—cannot bring three dol- 
lar wheat again, or wheat at anywhere 
near that price. Meantime, farmers with 
common sense, farmers who actually till 
the soil in the field and not in Washing- 
ton or “in convention assembled,’ know 
this very well, and have gone honestly to 
work, depending on themselves alone, 
facing facts as they are, not as the wind- 
jammer thinks they should be, and are 
raising crops to be sold at their real mar- 
ket value. They are neither heroes nor 
patriots, they are simply American citi- 
zens who intend to make a living under 
existing circumstances. If let alone and 
not subjected to artificial stimulation, at 
public expense, the farmer will work out 
his own salvation. | 

It is gratifying to note that, thanks 
mainly to the sound common sense of 
Herbert Hoover, there is to be no scheme 
of gratuitous and artificial relief in 
meeting the unemployment proposition, 
no subsidies derived from the national 
pocketbook, no grant, no premium on 
idleness. This will be disappointing news 
to the large number of eager theorists 
and quack political doctors who are look- 
ing for a popular, vote-getting panacea 
for poverty. 

In truth there is less unemployment— 
enforced unemployment—in the United 
States than is commonly supposed. There 
would be none at all if every man ca- 
pable of working would be willing to do 
a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. 
The trouble is that a very large propor- 
tion of those who are idle are obsessed 
by the idea that some one or something 
is going to bring back the days of silk 
shirts and unlimited movies. 

There is a vast amount of work, the 
accumulation of the period of exclusive 
war production, needing and waiting to 
be done, and there is plenty of money 
to pay-for the doing of it, but neither the 
money nor the enterprise necessary to 
put undertakings through will be forth- 
coming until there is some assurance that 
the work will be honestly and efficiently 
done at a reasonable cost. 

In every walk of life it is necessary to 
face the music. It is not only necessary, 
but it is unavoidable. It may be post- 
poned, in which case it is bound to carry 
a heavy and cumulative rate of. interest. 
It may be temporarily avoided hy the 
use of artificial stimulants, in which case 
the reaction will be worse, but, in the 
language of the advertisement, “Eventu- 
ally, why not now?” 
better. 
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Persistently weak wheat markets, car- 
rying both the December option and cash 
wheat down about 10c, resulted in a ma- 
terially jower price for practically all 
grades of flour. The decline was accom- 
panied by a very slack demand, and 
sales reported were by no means numer- 
ous or large. There was, however, some 
revival of buying for deferred delivery, 
a few purchases for shipment as late as 
February being reported. This was about 
the only encouraging feature of the 
week’s business, which otherwise was 
featureless. Such mills as were really 
anxious for new business secured it, if 
at all, only at the cost of material price 
concessions. 

At the close on Monday, Oct. 3, an 
average quotation for No. 2 grades of 
cash wheat at western terminals was 

_about $1.28, compared with $1.35 on the 
preceding Friday, with December aver- 
aging on Monday about $1.19, as against 

1.26. 

: The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the followin le, show- 
ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Oot, 4 w.cccceee $8.25 ~ 7.35 $6.80 
Oct, 1 ..ccsccee 8.60 7.45 6.95 
Sept. 1 ...ccece 8.70 7.55 7.05 
AUB. 1 cccccecs 9.40 7.50 7.00 
Tuly 1 acoccsss 9.15 7.90 7.35 
June 1 ...eeeee 10.05 9.05 8.60 
May 1 .ceccese 8.45 7.90 7.30 
ADTH 1 .cccccse 8.85 8.30 8.30 
March 1 ».ccseee 9.60 9.35 9.55 
Feb. 1 .cccccece 9.50 9.20 9.75 
TAR. B wcccceces 10.15 9.80 10.10 
Dee. 1 cccesecce 8.80 8.65 9.20 
Mov. 2 ccccceve 11.45 11.00 10.85 
Ook. 2 rocssccse 12.10 11.80 11.55 


The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Oct. 4 .. $5.85 . 35 
Oct. 1 .. 6.05 5.85 5.50 
Sept. 1 6.20 5.90 5.55 
Aug. 1 6.70 6.00 5.45 
July 1 6.75 6.20 6.65 
June 1 7.05 7.00 6.35 
May 1 6.00 5.90 5.70 
April 1 6.00 5.90 6.30 
March 1 6.80 6.95 7.25 
Feb, 1 6.85 7.00 7.20 
Jan, 2 7.80 7.85 7.35 
Dec. 1 7.00 6.75 7.20 
Nov. 1 9.00 8.85 9.10 
Oct. 1 10.30 10.00 10.05 





The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1... 66 86 60 
September av’ge.. 67 85 58 
August average... 658 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average ... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 52 37 
February average 45 52 39 
January average... 44 50 36 
December av’ge.. 48 50 29 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 
October average... 655 61 43 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Oct. 4 
was $19.10 per ton, which compares with 
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the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


April © .csccees $25.85 
March 1 





(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 5.) 

New Yorx.—Flour quiet, buyers still 
holding off on falling market. Prices of 
patents, straights and clears reduced 
25ce. 

Co.tumsus.—The week starts off with 
only a fair demand for flour. Buyers 
not taking hold very freely for future 
shipments. Slow demand for feed. 

Nasuvitte.—Demand for flour has al- 
most come to a standstill, with break 
in wheat. Prices easy. Millfeed in fair 
demand. All quotations unchanged. 

Purapetpu1a.—Flour dull, and limits 
reduced in sympathy with lower wheat 
market. Bakers buying only for imme- 
diate needs. Millfeed in small supply, 
but demand slow and prices favored 
buyers. 


Cuicaco.—Better demand for flour by 
nearly all classes of trade. Some few 
‘contracts made for February shipment. 
Prices about 25c lower, following de- 


cline in wheat. Feed situation un- 
changed. 
Toronto.—Canadian mills reduced 


flour 20c Monday afternoon, making tops 
$8.50 and: bakers patent $7.80 bbl, jute, 
delivered Ontario and Quebec points. 
Buyers say flour looks cheap, and _busi- 
ness will improve when wheat steadies. 


Sr. Lovis.—Flour buying shows no im- 
provement, and situation extremely dull. 
Sales being made are usually at price 
concessions. Export demand extremely 
quiet, with no indication of improvement. 
Millfeed in much the same situation as 
flour. Shorts in slightly better demand 
than bran. 


Boston.—Few sales reported this week. 
Demand for all grades slow, with pres- 
sure on the part of millers to sell. 
Prices on spring patents 20@25c lower 
than last week, with hard and soft win- 
ters 10@25c lower. Buyers only meet- 
ing most pressing needs. Millfeed quiet, 
with market lower. 


Kansas Crry.—Easy market for flour 
in Southwest this week, with no outstand- 
ing change in demand. Steady and small 
domestic business, but export trade still 
dwindles. Increase in forward bookings 
reported. Demand for bran very quiet, 
with offerings liberal. Offerings of shorts 
increasing and demand diminishing. 

Battimore.—Flour would be lower if 
there were any buyers, but, alas, they 
are all loaded and gone to cover, in- 
cluding the exporters. Millers are do- 
ing little business. A leading Minneap- 
olis firm is said to be offering its patent 
today at $7.70, cotton, in car lots. Feed 
nominally steady, in absence of trading 
or demand. 

Ocpen.—Wheat and flour prices have 
reached new low records, wheat selling 
at 70@75c, interior points, and 5c more 
in Ogden. Demand for flour has slack- 


ened, and millers reported that the south- 
eastern trade, Ogden’s largest market, 
absorbed little of the past week’s busi- 
ness. Pacific Coast demand is fair. 


The Ogden price seappee to $5 for’ 
or h 


blended flours, $5.50@6 igh patents 
and hard wheat flours. Demand was 
light. Bran showed a lagging movement, 
$25 being quoted here: 


LONDON MARKET DULL 


No Improvement in Demand Noted—Most 
Mill Quotations from United 
States Out of Line 


Lonvon, Enc., Oct. 4.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market continues exceedingly 
dull, and there has been no improvement 
in demand. Manitoba export patents are 
offered for October-November seaboard 
shipment at 48s 6d@50s, c.i.f., London. 
In spite of these low prices only a small 
business is passing. Some Kansas clears 
were worked at 46s 6d, but all other 
quotations were entirely out.of line. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 

Equivalent quotations in United States cur- 


rency, per bbl of 196 Ibs, at current exchange 
rates: 48s 6d, $6.30; 50s, $6.50; 46s 6d, $6.05. 








MONTREAL CONGESTION ENDS 

Toronto, Ont., Oct. 1—The late con- 
gestion at Ontario lake port elevators 
is now fully relieved, and the movement 
of grain is assuming its normal volume. 
One of the consequences of the lessened 
waiting time for vessels is a reduction 
of 11,@2c bu in the freight rate on 
wheat. 

The Dominion government announces 
that it will join the Montreal harbor 
board in building a new grain elevator 
at Montreal if it should be found that 
this is necessary in order to take care of 
the increasing grain business through 
this port. 

A small committee representing the 
harbor commissioners and railways has 
been appointed to formulate a plan for 
speeding up the movement of grain 
through Montreal harbor. There has 
been some complaint of discrimination by 
the management of Montreal elevators 
against shipments via certain railways. 
This committee will redress any such 
grievances. A. H. Batey. 





$200,000 MILL FIRE 

. OxtaHoma Crry, Oxta., Oct. 4.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—Fire, said to have origi- 
nated from spontaneous combustion, last 
night destroyed the old five-story mill 
building of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill & 
Elevator Co. The loss is estimated at 
$200,000, reported to be covered by in- 
surance. The new mill, completed a year 
and a half ago, was not damaged, and 
officials announce that there will be lit- 
tle delay in resuming operations. 





MOUNT OLIVE MILLING CO, 

The Mount Olive Milling Co. has taken 
over the flour mills of the A. J. Keiser 
estate, at Mount Olive, Ill, and will 
operate them under the new firm name. 
The plant, which is located in the soft 
winter wheat belt of Illinois, is modernly 
equipped and has a capacity of 600 bbls 
per day. F. G. Hurt, formerly secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Millroy (Ind.) Mill- 
ing Co., is president and manager of the 
new company, which is capitalized at 


’ ". 


- Tacoma 


45 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Oct. 2 Oct. 4 
Oct. 1 Sept. 24° 1920 1919 


Minneapolis ...423,615 426,615 321,210 463,455 








ie, DUE 2 ccccee 167910 13,790 9,465 16,165 
Duluth-Superior 12,145 12,135 14,010 31,410 
Milwaukee ,.... 15,715 12,800 6,655 14,900 

Totals ....... 462,385 465,340 351,340 525,930 
Outside mills*..148,205 ...... eVAB ccccece 

Ag’gate sprg.610,590 ...... 610,055 '...... 
| eae 27,200 34,300 31,200 43,100 
St. Louist ..... 58,400 62,400 43,700 58,500 
Buffalo ........ 158,800 163,770 120,260 152,115 
Rochester ..... 10,900 6,400 7,100 13,350 
Chicago ....... 18,000 18,000 21,500 24,750 


Kansas City....106,200 94,700 69,000 81,400 
Kansas City}. ..415,590 446,485 288,590 396,615 


Omaha ........ 22,490 22,750 11,020 22,975 
Toledo ......+. 33,800 28,400 15,100 35,200 
Toledof ....... 70,875 68,455 58,700 


Indianapolis ... 7,155 7,675 9,045 19,690 
Nashville** ....133,535 144,880 100,705 153,295 
Portland, Oreg.. 25,780 25,340 ...... 43,280 
Seattle 27,270 23,680 18,510 39,910 
50,920 41,585 25,616 47,765 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, ‘as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Oct. 2 Oct. 4 


Oct. 1 Sept. 24 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 77 78 58 85 
BE, FRM ccccessece 47 59 40 69 
Duluth-Superior .. 33 33 38 85 
Outside mills* .... 46 58 61 57 
Average spring... 66 70 53 70 
Milwaukee ....... 65 53 28 62 
DE, TOU coccceses 54 68 62 85 
is BEG oces seve 76 80 56 76 
WOURRIO cepcccccoce 95 98 72 91 
Rochester ........ 59 34 38 72 
CD: nc560 eee ee 45 45 78 93 
Kansas City ...... 100 89 71 87 
Kansas Cityt..... 83 88 63 88 
Omaha .......++..- 93 84 45 95 
WOlOGS ccoccccccecs 70 69 32 73 
Toledof .........- 60 61 34 83 
Indianapolis ...... 31 34 40 86 
Nashville** ....... 64 64 58 76 
Portland, Oregon.. 53 53 ee 101 
Beattle ...cccccees 52 45 35 75 
TACOMA ..c.ccccee 89 73 35° 84 
Totals ...cccces. 62 59 49 70 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern 
cluding Nashville. 


mills, in- 


mills, in- 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26 to Sept. 17, 1921 (00's omitted): 


Flour output, bbls— 1921 1920 1919 
OE, BEST ccc ce sence 3,237 2,057 3,270 
June 26-Sept, 17...... 32,967 23,417 28,859 
Flour, June 26- 

Sept. 17, bbls— 

SS PPP eee 4,065 4,302 4,650 
ee re eee 61 3 


Wheat, June 26- 
Sept. 17, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .354,000 320,000 425,369 
TMORPOTS sc cccccccccces 102,301 71,415 30,564 
BGNEE caccacccesees 1,101 1,485 493 
Ground by mills ..... 148,300 107,270 133,457 
Wheat stocks, 
Sept. 17, bus— 
At terminals 
At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 


49,588 27,905 74,164 


90,211 190,895 225,572 














Flour and millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 4. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent ........... PrrTiT ove 
Spring first clear ....cccccscccccccccccvccce 


Hard winter short patent ...........+- 00. ee 
Hard winter straight .....-..cccsccccsesees 
Hard winter first clear .....ccccccceccees ee 


Soft winter short patent ............ seccece . 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first cledr ..... eccvecee ercccccoe 


Rye Qewl BE bas oe 6005.6 c0skdceceveccesss 
Rye Reus, GHGNIE. oi isccacisevecsceséccsoes 


FEED— 
Spring bran 
Hard winter bran .......seseeeeeees eeccece 
Soft winter bran ...... PUTT TITELITT TTT TT 


Standard middlings (brown shorts) eee 
Flour middlings (gray shorts).... oe 
Rel Ge eustgeastawies t54 tokens seccccceces 


Family patent 
| $....@7.55 (49's) 

San Francisco... ....@8.50 
*Includes near-by straights. tNashville 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee) 








prices basis f.o.b. Qhio River points for soft winter wheat flour and. feed. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Chicago Minneapolis KansasCity © St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$7.50@ 8.00 $7.65@ 8.50 §$.....@..... $7.30@ 7.75 $8.50@ 9.25 $8.00@ 8.25 $8.10@ 8.75 $9.00@ 9.25 $7.90@ 8.35 $8.25@ 8.75 
7.20@ 7.70 7.25@ 8.00 coece @ecoce 7.10@ 7.50 7.75@ 8.65 7.50@ 7.75 7.60@ 7.90 7.75@ 8.85 7.60@ 7.95 0.600 eG wesc e 
5.50@ 6.00 5.00@ 5.35 dekaes cba 5.50@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.25 ols se 6.25@ 6.50 Te ee ee eres err er 
7.00@ 7.50 TT, Pe 6.90@ 7.35 6.75@ 7.25 Pm yor 7.50@ 7.75 7.50@ 8.00 7.10@ 8.00 7.60@ 7.95 7.10@ 7.50 
6.50@ 7.00 oe@.. 6.50@ 6.60 6.00@ 6.40 6.85@ 7.35 7.00@ 7.25 7.00@ 7.60 0060 e Do cces 6.65@ 7.20 «6006 Qe eece 
5.25@ 6.00 --@.. 4.75@ 5.80 4.40@ 4.80 5.75@ 6.50 occce De ccce Terr. Serre oo @. eee oP c-cdee co @ucsce 
6.50@ 6.80 ecco eevee --@. 6.50@ 7.00 evr. Pte 6.50@ 6.75 Tree See 7.00@ 8.00 0009 ae thee 7.75@ 8.25 
6.30@ 6.60 oP ~.@. 5.75@ 6.00 5.55@ 5.75. *5.50@ 5.75 *5.80@ 6.60 6.50@ 7.10 5.85@ 6.50 6.40@ 6.75 
4.90@ 5.10 otis HES gues oo os 4.50@ 4.75 a See — we «092 oD cv coee 5.50@ 6.25 oases Os 4b66 oe @acoce 
5.75@ 6.10 5.90@ 6.00 "ttt ae Lee Os wie 6.25@ 7.00 6.25@ 6.75 “rrr 6.50@ 6.75 @ _ 
5.45@ 5.85 4.20@ 4.30 caMoese® iscene 2000 0M s cone 5.50@ 6.00 oes ae 6.964 6EPaesee @ sov@.. 
15.00 @16.00 13.00 @14.00 ev; Yeon eee segues a Pen 21.00@21.50 22.00@23.00  21.75@22.75 @ 21.00 Bis vee 
15.50@16.50 eeee+@....- 10.00@10.50 13.50@14.00 06 OD vce ae ae a eee 22.00 @ 22.25 A er Ae 
15.50@16.00 40¢0.oMbe eve ey ee 14.50@14.75 - er 23.00@24.00  23.00@24.00 22.75@23.00 Becee 17.00 @18.00 
17.00@18.50 ++e++@14.00 15.00@16.00 Tee Pee --@.. 22.00@22.50 22.06@23.00  23.25@24.00 @21.00 23.00@25.00 
23.50@25.50 °22.50@23.00 17.00@18.00 21.00@22.00 +-@ 30.00@31.00 28.00@30.00 28.00@29.00 «e+ »@28.50 ee ee 
32.00 @33.00 30.00 @31.00 Peay pa * 600 cb cave 0 esse Qe oes -+e--@41.00 39.00@ 40.00 «eee © @40.50 «eee + @38.50 bac eeE < He08 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$5.35@6.00 (49's) $5.40@5.90 (49's) $7.40@7.75 $8.40 @8.60 $7.10@7.85 
@.... «e+ + @6.20 eos» @8.40 +» @8.65 
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GRAIN DEALERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 





National Association Holds Convention in Chicago—Difficulties of Past Year 
Reviewed—Optimism Expressed for Future—Socialistic 
Legislation Denounced 


Cuicaco, Ixt., Oct. 3.—The Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association opened its 
twenty-fifth annual convention this 
morning at the Sherman Hotel, and it 
will extend through Wednesday, Oct. 5. 
At the end of the first day over 800 
members had registered, and it is ex- 
pected that there will be over 1,000 regis- 
trations before the close of tomorrow’s 
sessions. 

Owing to misunderstanding concern- 
ing Chicago’s daylight saving time, the 
first session opened an hour later than 
had been planned. President B. E. 
Clement, Waco, Texas, called the meet- 
ing to order at 10:30, Fred W. Haigh, 
Toledo, Ohio, led the assembly in sing- 
ing several songs, with W. W. Cum- 
mings, Toledo, at the piano. The invo- 
cation was given by Dr. Henry Seymour 
Brown, Chicago. 


WELCOME BY MR. GRIFFIN 


Joseph P. Griffin, president of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, then extended to 
the grain dealers a welcome to Chica 
on the behalf of the Board of Trade. 
He stated that he hoped the present con- 
vention would be marked by co-operation 
and unity of ideas. Preferring, as he 
said, not to be misquoted, Mr. Griffin then 
read the rest of his address. He said, 
in part: 

“Worldwide price deflation has been 
the conspicuous event of the past year. 
This economic upheaval has affected all 
classes. In its wake there have followed 
depression, inactivity, and great losses. 
These latter misfortunes have naturally 
produced unhappiness and discontent. 
Nowhere has this been more evidenced 
than with the farmer. The farmer’s 
plight is in no respect chargeable to the 

- machinery employed to market his prod- 
ucts. On the contrary, abundant evi- 
dence is at hand which convincingly dem- 
onstrates that the American farmer to- 
day is the beneficiary of the greatest 
and the most efficient marketing system 
yet devised. 

“This unfortunate economic situation 
has brought great trials and tribulations 
to the American grain trade; in fact, its 
very existence and permanence have been 
threatened. After eight months of 
searching investigation neither Congress 
nor the states could find any basis to 
suggest any material alteration in the 
present marketing structure. The lead- 
ers in this movement are in retreat.” 

Mr. Griffin then enlarged upon the at- 
tempt to destroy the present marketing 
system, and closed by saying: 

“The grain trade does ‘not fear new 
marketing schemes. Indeed, it would 
welcome any marketing method superior 
to the economical system that has been 
developed in the last three quarters of a 
century. We of the grain trade do not 
object to being eliminated by competi- 
tion, but while God gives us breath of 
life we shall fight any and all attempts 
to eliminate us by legislation.” 


MR. EIKENBERRY’S SPEECH 


E. C. Eikenberry, Camden, Ohio, for- 
mer president of the association, replied 
to Mr. Griffin’s address, on behalf of the 
grain trade. He said that though Chicago 
is the hub of the grain trade, it is 
sometimes forgotten that there are other 
important, if smaller, grain worlds out- 
side of Chicago. Mr. Eikenberry then 
read the remainder of his address. He 
mentioned that the board of trade has 
come into unpleasant notoriety, having 
been charged with trying to break the 
law of supply and demand, and that the 
rapid decline in prices could not help 
but cause much unhappiness. 

“Sanity,” he said, “will be restored 
after the passing of the Democratic ver- 
tigo. We need more praise and less 
abuse. Little men would turn our glory 
into shame.” He remarked that the gov- 
ernment should help and not hinder. 
Mr, Griffin was eulogized for his able 
handling of a delicate situation through- 
out the past months. Mr. Eikenberry 
closed by stating that the grain trade 
will withstand all assaults which are un- 
sound, and that the present assembly of 


grain traders would merge all their se 
arate interests for the good of the trade 
as a whole, 


“BACK TO THE REPUBLIC” 


This was followed by an address, 
“Back to the Republic,’ by Harry F. 
Atwood, of Chicago, author, publicist, 
and lecturer on industrial and govern- 
mental problems. By striking analogies 
Mr. Atwood pointed out that the remedy 
for the present political, industrial, and 
governmental unrest is to get back to 
the first principles of good government 
as set forth in the Constitution of the 
United States, adding: “Efficiency has 
come to mean letting some one else run 
your business for you at your expense.” 
Statesmen have degenerated into dema- 
gogues, according to Mr. Atwood. 

He gave a brief history of the making 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
telling how governmental chaos existed 
before the making of this powerful docu- 
ment. In short, he stressed the impor- 
tance of knowing the A B C’s of any 
subject before attempting to work with 
it, to say nothing of attempting to 
change it; and he also tried to show the 
fallacy of dealing with governmental 
problems by direct action instead of by 
representation. 


Nn 





President’s Address 

The next event was the address b 
President Clement, who spoke, in part, 
as follows: 

“I consider that we are assembled un- 
der auspicious circumstances. When we 
were in convention last year we were 
dropping from the heights of an un- 
precedented prosperity to depression the 
depths of which none could foresee, and 
from the pains and perils of which none 
could escape. The declivity was much 
greater and the slide more precipitous 
than most of us could comprehend, or, 
comprehending, were willing to admit. 

“Then we were going into depression; 
now we are coming out of it. Then we 
were experiencing the agonies of uncer- 
tainty and doubt; now, while not en- 
thusiastically optimistic, we are con- 
fident of the future. Then a cloud of 
pessimism was settling upon the nation; 
now the sun of hope is beginning to 
climb out of our night of despair, shed- 
ding a ray of light here and there. Then 
the day of our prosnerity was ending; 
now, after a long night during which the 
star of hope never once failed to gleam, 
there is usheririg in a new day. 

“Shrinking values in farm products 
were superinduced by both natural and 
artificial causes, the natural being both 
wise and desirable, the artificial being 
unjust and reprehensible. It was to be 
expected that with the ending of the 
World War, the demobilization of the 
armed millions, the repatriation and re- 
location of those millions whose efforts 
had been diverted from the pursuits of 
peace to the projects of war, from pro- 
duction to destruction, from active self- 
sustenance to governmental provision 
and support, the reflex action would in- 
evitably stem the tide of advancing 
values. 

“It was not to be expected, however, 
that to these sunerabundant natural 
causes there should have been added 
governmental interference and restrictive 
financial influences. It was not to be 
expected that the government itself 
would listen to the agitation against the 
high.cost of living, and function as no 
government has a right to function in an 
effort to influence the trend of values. 

“It was not to be expected that, 
coupled with the demand for liquidation, 
there should also be one for deflation, 
and that to bring this about a restric- 
tion of credits would be inaugurated by 
the Federal Reserve System, which at 
once resulted in a breaking down of 
confidence, a general disorganization of 
business, a precipitous and disastrous 
slump in the value of. all production.” 


A FUNDAMENTAL WEAKNESS 


“I cannot but express my .profound 
conviction that there is something radi- 


cally. wrong with our financial and eco- 
nomic system when the mere measure 
of value determines whether we enjoy 
prosperity or suffer depression. There 
was no lack of primary production, no 
breaking down of distribution, no ab- 
sence of markets, no failure of the na- 
tional health or strength. Every factor 
that makes for prosperity was either 
normal or abnormal. A subnormal con- 
dition existed nowhere. 

“The appreciation of the dollar, 
brought about by the restriction of cred- 
its, was inevitable, especially in view of 
the demand for liquidation. There could 
be no liquidation without sales. Sales 
could be effected only at sacrifices that 
utterly destroyed the purchasing power 
of the producers, the utter lack of whose 
buying power closed the factories, check- 
ing urban production, thus swelling the 
ranks of the silent, stalking, idle multi- 
tudes who as yet can find no employ- 
ment. : 

“I assert it as my deliberate judgment 
that there was not one single legitimate 
reason, national or international, for the 
breaking down of the commercial, indus- 
trial and productive prosperity of Amer- 
ica. The period of reconstruction for 
Europe should have meant continued 
prosperity for us, and the measure of 
our prosperity would have been the lim- 
it of our ability to have assisted in the 

eat work of reconstruction there. Un- 

ortunately, however, for both America 
and Europe, at the very time our ability 
to have extended financial and credit as- 
sistance should not have been impaired 
we were actually struggling with a vio- 
lent reaction that involved the necessity 
of utilizing every financial, credit and 
productive resource of the nation to pre- 
vent individual and collective bankruptcy. 
However, the sacrifice has now been 
made, The immeasurable folly has been 
propitiated. The patience, the courage, 
the intelligence and the genius of Amer- 
ica are equal to the gravest difficulties.” 


THE FARMER’S BURDEN 


“There are nearly 50,000,000 American 
citizens engaged in or directly dependent 
upon agricultural pursuits, yet the re- 
turns from four of their principal crops 
yield but little more than half the 
amount of our annual federal expendi- 
tures. It is staggering to think that this 
is the expenditure of only one branch of 
government. We have in addition the 
state, county and municipal governments 
to support. 

“A return to normal, therefore, can- 
not mean, and ought not to mean, pre- 
war values for farm products. The 
tremendous tax burden, the high trans- 

ortation rates, the greatly increased 
abor and interest costs, all are factors 
that must impress us with increasing 
force that normalcy doesn’t mean low 
values, or indeed values measured by 
those of any particular period, but nor- 
malcy means and can only mean a return 
to a proper relative price level, a price 
level that takes account of modern 
standards of living, high labor, trans- 
portation, interest and taxes.” 


DANGER OF SOCIALISM 


“Greater evils than losses or unem- 
ployment flow from difficulties that af- 
flict the producing masses of this coun- 
try. In the past this branch of our citi- 
zenship has been the one whose conserva- 
tism has steadied the nation in its crises. 
In the past the serenity of their environ- 
ment has reflected itself in their calm 
judgments and their freedom from the 
vagaries of the times. During the past 
year, however, their difficulties have been 
so great that the forces of radicalism 
have been able to drive an entering 
wedge, and there have been manifesta- 
tions wholly at variance with the tradi- 
tions of American agriculture. 

“In its distress it has sought relief 
through the ordinary methods, but find- 
ing none it has resorted to dangerous 
and revolutionary experiments, appeals 
to the government for class legislation, 
or yielding to the importunities of de- 
et agitators who, in an effort to 
make large places with big salaries for 
themselves, are endeavoring to tear down 
the great competitive system of han- 
dling the grain commerce of this country. 

“The agitators, aided and abetted by 
public officials, have endeavored to se- 
cure the sanction of national and state 
legislation for foisting upon the Ameri- 
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can people, producer and consumer alike, 
a trust that would first tie the producers 
of this country to their nefarious scheme 
by a system of contracts that would de- 
spoil them of their products, and then 
rob them of both the right and the ca- 
pacity to protect themselves. To make 
the producers their pliant tools and the 
consumers their willing victims they mis- 
represent the competitive system, they 
denounce the middleman, they present 
false and misleading figures with which 
they endeavor to deceive the one and 
delude the other. 

“In addition to this they go to Con- 
gress seeking legislation designed to de- 
stroy the great exchanges of the country. 
They seek the same ends through the 
state legislatures. Bill after bill has 
been introduced in Congress seeking to 
open the treasury of the United States 
to the agricultural classes and designed 
to precipitate the government itself 
into the great business of grain distribu- 
tion. Only the most vigorous opposition 
has prevented the consummation of the 
purposes of those who would destroy 
the established order of business. 

“The opposition of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association to the activities of 
the agitators was definitely announced 
and formally launched at a conference 
of representatives of grain and numer- 
ous other business interests of the nation, 
held at Cincinnati.on June 26, last. This 
opposition is not founded upon any base 
or sordid motives, but has it origin in 
a deep conviction that the agitation of 
recent years against the middleman, 
and also those agencies of: distribution 
that have been the outgrowth and the 
concomitant of our splendid national de- 
velopment, has finally been crystallized 
into a class effort that threatens the 
perpetuity of the competitive system of 
commerce in grain, and indeed all en- 
terprises.” 


THE BUREAU OF MARKETS 


“Through the Bureau of Markets of 
the Department of Agriculture, operat- 
ing under the authority of the Lever act, 
but at cross-purposes with its intent 
and in direct violation of its provisions, 
negotiating arrangements with the sev- 
eral states through their agricultural 
colleges, county agents have been put 
under the joint control and direction 
of both state and federal authority. 
While the purpose and intent of the 
county agent was to provide scientific 
instruction and direction, with-the sole 
purpose of increasing production throuch 
the development of improved farming 
methods, about the sole activity of the 
county agent today is that of the agita- 
tor seeking to discredit the competitive 
agencies engaged in handling the prod- 
ucts of the farm, or acting as a dis- 
tributor for farm products as far as he 
is able, or seeking to promote co-opera- 
tive agencies whose avowed purpose it 
is to supplant the local dealer. 

(Continued on page 61.) 





GRAIN FREIGHT RATES REDUCED 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 1—Word was re- 
ceived in Boston this week from Wash- 
ington of reductions in railroad freight 
rates on grain amounting to 12% per 
cent, which will become effective Oct. 10 
throughout the.eastern trunk line and 
New England territory, by order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Commission says the decrease asked for 
by the railroads amounts to between 2c 
and 4c per 100 lbs in Virginia, Maryland, 
Delaware, New Jersey, New York and 
Pennsylvania, in addition to the New 
England territory. 

Louis W. DePass, 





EMPLOYMENT ON UPTURN 


A slight increase in employment in the 
United States is indicated by reports to 
the United States Employment Service 
for the month of August. The reports 
are based upon data obtained from 1,428 
firms, usually employing 501 or more 
persons, located in the 65 principal in- 
dustrial centers. On July 31 these firms 
had on their payrolls 1,510.210 workers, 
and on Aug. 31 this number had in- 
creased to 1,526,479, a net advance of 
16,269, or 1.08 per cent. The net de- 
crease in these same establishments since 
Jan. 31, 1921, has been 101,655, or 6.2 
per cent. ein ed 
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OCEAN RATES REDUCED 


Freight Charge on Grain and Flour to Euro- 
pean Ports Lowered from 20 to 
25 Per Cent 


As the result of recent conferences 
between members of the Shipping Board 
and the Atlantic steamship companies, 
ocean freights on grain and flour have 
been reduced from 20 to 25 per cent. 
The new rate on grain to United King- 
dom ports is 17¢ per 100 lbs, compared 
with the old rate of 2lc, to Rotterdam 
and Antwerp 164,¢, compared with 221,c, 
and to Hamburg and. Bremen 18c, com- 
pared with 25c. The differential of 5c 
per 100 Ibs between flour and grain is 
maintained, flour rates now being 22c to 
United Kingdom ports, 211,¢ to Rotter- 
dam and Antwerp, and 23c to Hamburg 
and Bremen. 

Canadian steamship lines have followed 
the lead of transportation companies on 
this side, making the ocean grain rate 
to United Kingdom ports 17c per 100 
lbs, while the rate on flour has been re- 
duced 4c, bringing the prevailing figure 
to 24c per 100 lbs for flour and heavy 
oatmeal. The Canadian rate for rolled 
oats remains at 451%,c per 100 lbs. As 
the rate on flour from United States 
ports is now 22c per 100 lbs, it may be 
explained that the higher rate in Canada 
represents the difference in exchange. 
Canadian mills are reported to be com- 
plaining bitterly of the discrimination 
against rolled oats in foregoing rates. 


RUSSIAN RELIEF SUPPLIES 


Volume of Purchasing Proves Disappointing 
—Requirements, It Is Thought, Will Not 
Exceed 16,000 Bbis Monthly 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 1—As report- 
ed this week, the American Relief Ad- 
ministration will henceforth do its own 
purchasing through a department estab- 
lished for this purpose at its offices, 42 
Broadway. P. N. Gray & Co., formerly 
acting as purchasing agents, have with- 
drawn from further action in that ca- 
pacity. 

It has been assumed by the milling 
trade that the volume of purchasing for 
the relief of Russia would be extremely 
heavy, hence great effort was made to 
connect with some of the large business 
that was thought to be passing. The 
facts as given out by the publicity de- 
partment of the organization, however, 
are to the effect that from November, 
1920, to September, 1921, the total flour 
purchases only amounted to approxi- 
mately 30,000 tons, and as the present 
plan entails the feeding of only 1,000,000 
Russian children one meal a day it is 
figured that the requirements will not 
exceed 16,000 bbls monthly. 

Just when buying will begin depends 
principally on developments in Russia 
and the extent of present relief flour 
supplies on hand abroad. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 
> | 











American relief for Russia by way of 
Riga is reported to have attained full 
swing for the capable feeding of the 
aged and the children in Soviet Russia. 
More than 5,000 tons of food have al- 
ready been sent into Russia by way of 
Riga since the first train departed a 
month ago, and the American Relief ad- 
toinistration is now ready to ship 1,600 
tons of food weekly. This, figured out 
in calories, means a meal a day for a 
week for 1,000,000 persons. 

Charges that Bolshevism is responsible 
for the Russian famine, and counter 
charges that political considerations are 
the cause of the hesitation on the parts 
of the governments to provide for the 
feeding of the starving Russians, were 
the outstanding features of a violent de- 
bate in the League of Nations assembly 
this week. 

Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, high commission- 
er of the International Committee for 
ussian Relief, who made the counter 
cuarges, was upheld in his effort, how- 
ever, and a paragraph was introduced 
into the committee report expressing 
confidence in him and in the prospect 
of his success. : 

_ As adopted the committee report 
‘eaves the governmental action with ref- 
erence to Russian relief to be decided 
by the Brussels conference, while appeal- 
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ing to private charity and welfare or- 
ganizations generally for aid in Russia. 

Dr. Nansen, keeping his word that he 
would carry the fight for an appeal by 
the assembly to the governments from 
the committee to the floor of the assem- 
bly, repeated his charges that the press 
was in league with the campaign of 
falsehood to prevent the success of his 
work. He defended his agreement with 
the Bolsheviki, declaring that Herbert 
Hoover also had been obliged to accept 
the co-operation of the soviets. 


BAKING INSTITUTE’S HOME 


American Bakers’ Association Buys Property 
in Chicago for American Insti- 
tute of Baking 


George S. Ward, of New York, repre- 
senting the. American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, has just completed negotiations for 
the purchase of the Wahl-Henius Insti- 
tute, Chicago, as the future home of 
the American Institute of Baking. The 
Wahl-Henius Institute is admirably 
adapted to the wants of the baking in- 
stitute. It is located at 1135-47 Fuller- 
ton Avenue, on the north side of Chi- 
cago. It is a substantial three story 
brick building, full basement, with a five 
story model brewery adjoining. This 
latter can be very readily turned into a 
model bakery. 

The building is fully equipped with 
laboratories, classrooms, and general of- 
fices and directors’ rooms. 

It is generally understood that the 
late owners of the institute, which was 
built by the brewers of the country as a 
college of brewing technology, did not 
wish the building used for commercial 
purposes, so consequently placed an ex- 
ceptionally attractive price on it, pro- 
vided it be used for technical research 
purposes only. 


CHICAGO FLOUR CLUB 


Annual Meeting Sept. 28—P. P. Croarkin 
Re-elected President and F. W. Col- 
quhoun Secretary-Treasurer 


Cuicaco, I1t1t., Oct. 1—The Chicago 
Flour Club held its annual meeting and 
election of officers last Wednesday eve- 
ning at the Hotel Atlantic. The meeting 
was preceded by a dinner. 

P. P. Croarkin and Fred W. Colqu- 
houn were unanimously re-elected to the 
offices of president and secretary-treas- 
urer, respectively. John W. Eckhart, Jr., 
was elected vice president. Frank Clark, 
Victor J. Petersen, Walter S. Johnson 














‘and Joseph Korzenewski were made di- 


rectors, the first two to serve a term of 
two years each, and the latter a term of 
one year each. 

Changes and amendments which were 
recently made in the club’s constitution 
and bylaws by a special committee were 
favorably voted = by the members. 
The amendments thus made include the 
raising of membership dues from $5 to 
$15 per year. Four applications for 
membership were accepted, the new mem- 
bers being Henry Mayer, J. R. Fair, 
J. J. Kelly, and Harry C. Rinker. Sev- 
eral subjects were discussed, among 
them the matters of the sales contract 
and the allowing of discounts. The 
grievance committee made its report. 

Those present were C. C. Anthon, John 
T. Canvin, William Clark, Fred W. Col- 
quhoun, P. P. Croarkin, John W. Eck- 
hart, Jr., J. E. Herbert, A. C. Jacobs, 
W. S. Johnson, Joseph Korzenewski, W. 
H. Mast, V. J. Petersen, A. S. Purves, 
N. K.. Reese, Norman Reese, Fred W. 
Seyfarth, G. A. Shields, Siegmund Steeg, 
J. S. Stone, M. Tipp, Louis J. Weitz- 
man, and V. P. Williams. 

V. P. WittraMs. 





MASON ENTERS MILLING COMPANY 

Robert C. Mason, San Francisco corre- 
spondent of The Northwestern Miller, 
and secretary of the Rice Association 
of California, has presented his resigna- 
tion to the directors of the rice associa- 
tion, effective Oct. 1, to become an execu- 
tive in the Pasadena Milling Co. He has 
also resigned the secretaryships of the 
South Pacific Millers’ Association and 
the Green Coffee Association, which 
posts he has held since their organization. 

Mr. Mason served as manager of the 


-South: Pacific milling division .of. the 


Food Administration from its inception 
up to the conclusion of the period of 
food control, and then became secretary 
of the South Pacific Millers’ Association. 
He organized the green coffee trade sev- 
eral years ago, and in March, 1920, re- 
organized the millers, brokers, and im- 
porters and exporters of rice into the Rice 
Association of California, which became 
affiliated with the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He mapped out the 
plan of the exploitation of California 
rice which culminated on Rice Day, 
June 11. 

In Pasadena Mr. Mason will be asso- 
ciated with John M. Cole, son of the 
founder of the Pasadena Milling Co., 
which was established in 1906, and with 
C. G. Dunwoody, formerly with the Dun- 
woody Milling Co., of Joplin, Mo. 


HEAVY WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Total Exports of Wheat and Flour in August 
Exceeded Those of Any Previous 
Single Month 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 1.—The to- 
tal wheat exports from the United 
States, including flour as wheat, exceed- 
ed 66,000,000 bus in August, 1921, com- 
pared with 32,000,000 exported in Au- 
gust of last year. The highest previous 
record for one month was made in 1920, 
when 43,000,000 bus were exported in 
October. A total of 96,000,000 bus ex- 
ported since July 1 is nearly one half 
the estimated exportable surplus avail- 
able from the new crop. It is probable 
that the ability of the United States to 
finance the business is a large factor in 
this trade. 

The exports of corn, including corn 
meal as corn, which established a record 
export of over 15,000,000 bus in July, 
reached almost 14,000,000 in August, 
compared with 1,292,915 in August, 1920. 
The average pre-war shipments for Au- 
gust were usually between 1,000,000 and 
1,500,000 bus. 

The export value of agricultural prod- 
ucts for the first time this year equals 
or exceeds the export value for the cor- 
responding month last year. While the 
total volume of exports has been larger, 
the value from January to May was lit- 
tle more than half the total value for the 
same period of 1920. However, the in- 
creased volume of exports which began 
in May this year has resulted in total -ex- 
port trade in agricultural products ac- 
tually exceeding in value the exports for 
August, 1920, though the average price 
is only about half as much. In fact, it is 
this relatively low price that accounts 
in a large measure for the heavy exports 
of these products as compared with the 
decreased movement of many other com- 
modities. 








JoHN MARRINAN. 





GRAIN COMPANY’S REORGANIZATION 


Omana, Nes., Oct. 1.—Articles of in- 
corporation of the Nye-Schneider-Jenks 
Co.,- successor to the Nye-Schneider- 
Fowler Co., of Fremont, were filed this 
week, providing for the issue of $2,500,- 
000 worth of stock. The state has re- 
fused to allow the handling of the stock 
by a central receiver in Chicago. The 
articles filed do not permit the sale of 
shares to the public for five years. E. 
N. Mitchell, Isaac E. Congdon and Frank 
D. Williams are named as the company’s 
incorporators. 

At the close of a session of the Nye- 
Schneider-Jenks Co. stockholders and 
officials at Fremont, Wednesday, it was 
announced that 199 elevators would be 
opened on Monday. 

The new officers are as follows: Frank 
L. Carey, Minneapolis, president; Leslie 
N. Perrin, vice president; C. L. Bost- 
wick, secretary; Walter I. Dean, treasur- 
er. The last three are Chicago men. 

President Carey appointed officers of 
the Fremont division, making E. J. Slat- 
er, for 10 years the manager of the 

rain and hog department of the Nye- 

hneider-Fowler Co., manager, with 
Emil Hahn as assistant manager, D. B. 
Davies cashier, and H. R. Dana assistant 
cashier. ’ 

The Omaha business of the company 
will be done under the name of the Nye- 
Schneider-Jenks Co., Omaha division. 


Laon Lesur. 


47 
RAINFALL IN ARGENTINA 


Abundant Precipitation Reported in the 
Southern and Western Portions of the 
Province of Buenos Aires 


Buenos Arres, Arcentina, Oct. 4.— 
(Special Cable)—Abundant rains are 
falling throughout the southern and 
western portions of the province of 
Buenos Aires. 

W. J. Lames. 








RAILWAY CONSOLIDATION PLAN 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 1—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has an- 
nounced tentative plans for cunsolidat- 
ing all the major carriers of the United 
States into 19 great systems. The report 
of the Commission, based on recom- 
mendations of Professor William Z. Rip- 
ley, of Harvard, will be the basis of 
comprehensive hearings looking to even- 
tual consolidation of lines as directed by 
the transportation act. 

This tentative plan is put forward, the 
Commission states, in order to elicit a 
full record upon which the plan to be 
ultimately adopted can rest, and without 

rejudgment of any matters which may 

e presented upon that record. 
Joun Marrinan. 





CANADIAN BAKERS: MEET 


Greatest Gathering of Bread Makers and 
Supply Men Ever Held in the Domin- 
ion—Sessions All Week 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 4.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The Bread and Cake Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Canada opened its 
annual meeting in Toronto this morning. 
It ‘is the greatest assemblage of bakers 
and supply men ever held in Canada. 
The attendance may reach 3,000. 

The opening addresses were marked by 
enthusiasm. Mayor Church spoke for the 
city, and Chairman Alderson for the To- 
ronto Board of Trade. 

All provinces and all parts of Canada 
are represented, and the United States 
has sent a fine delegation, including some 
of its best speakers on baking topics. 

The convention will last all week. 
Bands enliven the proceedings, and social 
functions fill all the leisure hours. 

One huge building is filled entirely 
with exhibits of machinery and supplies. 

A. H. Baty. 








Delegation from Pennsylvania 

PirtssurcH, Pa., Oct. 1—Among the 
Pittsburghers who are making the trip 
to the bakers’ convention in Toronto are 
E. H. Swearer and J. S. Williamson, 
of the Duquesne Baking Co; J. 
Schmidt, of the Liberty Baking Co; 
Nicholas J. Baker, of the Seven Baker 
Brothers; and E. R. Robertson, of Huey 
& Matthews. With them is J. E. Harris, 
of Harris & Boyer, Johnstown, Pa. 

Fred C. Haller, of the Haller Baking 
Co., with his brother, Charles A. Haller, 
and F. R. Huseman, left for Toronto 
last night, to take charge of the Haller 
travelling oven display. 

A. P. Cole, vice president J. C. Stewart 
Co., left this morning by motor car, with 
the following companions: Horace W. 
Crider, of* the Homestead Baking Co; 
Louis J. Baker, of the Seven Baker 
Brothers, E. J. Burry, of W. C. Bur 
Co., all of Pittsburgh; and William 
Sherman, of the Sherman Baking Co., 


Butler, Pa. 
C. C. Larus. 





FURTHER LOSS IN COTTON CROP 

Further decline in thé condition of 
cotton during September resulted in a 
reduction of 500,000 bales in the latest 
forecast of production issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, which places 
the total crop at 6,537,000 equivalent 
500-Ib bales. The condition of the crop 
on Sept. 25 was 42.2 per cent of a nor- 
mal, indicating a yield of 118 lbs per 
acre. 

The growing season this year has heen 
the most disastrous on record, the crop 
showing a loss of 1,666,000 bales in pros- 
pective production during the months of 
August and September. The end of Au- 
gust found the crop in the worst condi- 
tion ever recorded, while the current re- 
port shows a continuation of unfavor- 
able crop, conditions. 




























































FEED DISTRIBUTORS’ CONVENTION 





New National Trade Rules for Feed Transactions Main Subject of Discussion 
in Meeting Held at Chicago 


Curcaco, I11., Oct. 4.—(Special Tele- 

ay Bey second annual meeting of 
the nited States Feed Distributors’ As- 
sociation is being held in Chicago this 
week in connection with the twenty-fifth 
annual convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association. 

Monday was devoted to a meeting of 
a joint committee representing the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, the Grain Deal- 
ers’ National Association and the United 
States Feed Distributors’ Association, to 
discuss the proposed national trade rules 
covering transactions in feedstuffs. Wil- 
liam G. Crocker, of Minneapolis, chair- 
man of the Millers’ National Federation 
feed committee, presided at the opening 
session. 

The members of the —_ committee 

resent were: Martin Ismert, Kansas 

ity; H. L. Strong, Wichita; A. R. Kin- 
ney, Grand Diamond, Neb; H. A. Smith, 
Buffalo; A. C. Bernet, St. Louis; E. M. 
Hibbs, Kansas City; R. P. Purchase, 
Minneapolis; F. A. Dernberger, Buffalo; 
A. P. Husband, Chicago; M. F. Baringer 
and W. O. Fehling, Philadelphia. Jud- 
son Stites, chairman of the feed commit- 
tee of the Philadelphia Bourse, was also 
present. 

The ruling referring to trade was 
changed, so far as terms of payment 
were concerned, by the addition of the 
words “Sight draft unless otherwise spe- 
cified.” n addition was also made to 
rule 8, as follows: “Durum wheat by- 
products shall not be deliverable on con- 
tracts for wheat feeds unless so speci- 


- fied.” On motion, by Mr. Crocker, the 
ruling referring to terms of shipment 
was changed to make them conform with 


the Millers’ National Federation rule on 
this point. Immediate shipment is to 
mean three days, quick shipment seven 
days, and prompt shipment 14 days. 

he big fight of the Monday meeting 
was centered on the ruling referring to 
the guaranty of condition. The eastern 
buyers had locked horns with the west- 
ern shippers on this ruling, because of 
the fact that heavy losses have been sus- 
tained during the last year on wheat 
feeds spoiled in transit. Some western 
shippers were willing to guarantee the 
ketping quality of wheat feeds 30 to 40 
days, but the eastern receivers did not 
want any time limit set, contending that 
when they buy feed they buy a mer- 
chantable commodity, and that it should 
arrive at destination cool and sweet, re- 
gardless of how long it has been in 
transit. 

The rule covering the guaranty of con- 
dition was finally eliminated, after con- 
siderable heated discussion. 

On Tuesday morning President Dreyer 
and Secretary Beatty reviewed the asso- 
ciation’s activities for the year. The lat- 
ter suggested a reduction in the dues, 
and after discussion these were set at $10 
for regular and $5 for associate mem- 
bers. 

The revised trading rules were then 
adopted by the joint committee and by 
the Feed Distributors’ Assogjation as a 
whole. 

The old officers were re-elected, as 
follows: president, E. C. Dreyer, St. 
Louis; vice presidents, L. C. Newsome, 
Pittsburgh, Roy P. Purchase, Minneapo- 
lis, W. O. Fehling, Philadelphia, H. Vest 
Lancaster, St. Louis, Frank J. Cain, 
Cleveland; treasurer, Charles G. Weh- 
mann, Minneapolis; secretary, Robert T. 
Beatty, Minneapolis. Directors: O. C. 
Opsal, Minneapolis; C. W. Wagar, Phila- 
delphia; H. R. Wilber, Jamestown, N. 
Y; Nico J. Blydenstein, Pendleton, Ore- 

mn; C. M. Woodward, Kansas City; 

. L. Strong, Wichita; H. A. Smith, 
Buffalo; P. R. Lowe, Pittsburgh; J. B: 
Picard, Chicago; Edward L. Pierce, 
Washington; Charles R. Matthews, New 
Orleans; B. F. Schwartz, New York; W. 
C. Nothern, Memphis; Seth Catlin, Jr., 
Boston; Maurice J. Cohen, Minneapolis. 

Rosert T, Bearry. 





MOTH CAUSES WHEAT DAMAGE 
Prrrspurcu, Pa., Oct. 1.—Failure of 
Pennsylvania wheat growers to take 
proper precautions against the angoumois 
grain moth and the absence. of proper 





ading are causing a heavy loss to 
armers, according to Fred Rasmussen, 
secretary of agriculture. The moth is 
said to be unusually destructive this 
year, and to threaten much of the wheat 
still held by farmers. Tests are being 
made to determine the source of wheat 
not very high in standard, to be used as 
a basis for new grades. 

C. C. Larus. 


TREND TOWARD SALES TAX 


Senate Shows Pronounced Inclination to 
Accept Proposal of Senator Smoot 
to Amend Revenue Bill 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Oct. 1—There is 
a pronounced trend in the Senate toward 
acceptance of the sales tax proposal of- 
fered by Senator Smoot, of Utah, as an 
amendment to the revenue bill. While a 
month ago Senator Smoot had the sup- 
port of only a single Republican, Sena- 
tor George Moses, of New Hampshire, 
within the past few days at least a doz- 
en Republican senators have indicated 
their intention to support the Smoot 
amendment in some form, and the list 
is es day by day. 

he Utah senator will deliver an ex- 
planatory address next Tuesday on his 
amendment. At that time he expects to 
convince the Senate that his plan to 
levy a 3 per cent manufacturer’s sales 
tax is practicable, and that it will pro- 
duce enough revenue to make possible 
the repeal of the excess profits tax at 
once, as well as repeal of the transporta- 
tion taxes and all the so-called nuisance 
taxes. 

The possibility that the Smoot amend- 
ment in some form will find its way into 
the tax revision gains ground through 
the growing favor it meets among mem- 
bers of the finance committee. Already 
half the Republican membership of the 
committee is ready to back the sales tax 
proposal if Senator Smoot defends it 
successfully next Tuesday. In addition 
Senator Penrose, chairman of the com- 
mittee, though still “on the fence,” is by 
no means opposed to the proposal. 

“As chairman of the committee,” said 
Senator Penrose today, “I want to keep 
my mind open on all these matters. 
There are many things in favor of the 
Smoot provision or any similar plan, but 
that is a matter for the Senate to de- 
cide.” 

Aside from the increasing support the 








“Smoot amendment gains among mem- 


bers of the finance committee, 
the most significant development is the 
change of attitude toward it manifest 
among senators who reflect the sentiment 
of the organized farm associations. Orig- 
inally bitterly opposed: to the sales tax 
in any form, recent referendums among 
some of the farm organizations have 
shown a- changed opinion which is now 
being reflected in the change of front of 
their representatives in Congress. For 
example, Senator Capper, of Kansas, one 
of the leaders in the farm bloc, is now 
quite favorably disposed to this measure. 

Senator Curtis, of Kansas, Republi- 
can whip, is willing to accept the Smoot 
ge if it can be reasonably estab- 
ished that it will produce the revenue 
claimed for it. Senator Watson, of In- 
diana, member of the finance committee, 
and one of the outstanding figures in the 
management of the Senate, is now back- 
ing the Smoot plan. Others who have 
committed themselves to it are senators 
Dillingham, of Vermont, and McLean, 
of Connecticut, both members of the 
finance committee; Senator New, of In- 
diana; and Senator Hiram Johnson is 
said to be leaning that way. Senator 
Lodge is without prejudice, but disposed 
to accept whatever the finance commit- 
tee approves. 

The fate of the sales tax will depend 
a good deal on Senator Smoot’s success 
in clearing up some of the uncertainties 
in the minds of senators with respect to 
the practical operation of his plan. For 
example, as now drafted the tax is ap- 

lied to manufactured articles and col- 
ected from the manufacturer. The 
question has..arisen in the case of tex- 
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tiles, “Does the tax apply to yarn or to 
finished cloth?” and similarly in the mat- 
ter of cereals, “Does the tax go on flour 
or on bread?” 

There is a strong feeling that the tax 
should be applied only once, and sena- 
tors want to Case whether it is possible 
to draft the law so that this application 
will be clear-cut and mandatory. 

Another important question is that of 
so drafting the proposal that the tax 
cannot be passed along to the consumer. 
Many senators will insist that Senator 
Smoot establish his case in this particu- 
lar beyond a doubt. 

If the Utah senator can defend his 
thesis in these particulars and, in addi- 
tion, convince the Senate that the manu- 
facturer’s tax will raise sufficient reve- 
nue to make possible the repeals he ad- 
vocates, there is better than a fair chance 
that the sales tax in some form will be 
written into the new tax legislation. 

JoHN Marrinan. 


TO REMEDY SHIP DELAYS 


Delegation of Millers Hears of Shipping 
Board’s Plans to Do Away with Slow 
Transportation of Flour to Europe 


Omana, Nes., Oct. 1—Chauncy Ab- 
bott, Jr., vice president of the Omaha 
Flour Mills Co., returned Thursday from 
Washington, D. C., where he appeared as 
chairman of a committee of four at a 
hearing before the United States Ship- 
ping Board. Other members of the com- 
mittee were L. E. Moses, Kansas City, 
H. D. Yoder, Topeka, and N. E. Hum- 
phrey, Chickasha, Okla. The delegation 
went in behalf of the milling industry 
in Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Colorado, Missouri, Utah and Idaho, and 
reported success in obtaining from the 
Shipping Board an assurance that ex- 
port transportation delays will be cor- 
rected. 

“I was impressed with the fact,” said 
Mr. Abbott, “that the present Shipping 
Board administration is in the hands of 
practical men who are big steamship 
operators. They are thoroughly com- 
mitted to ‘bare. bottom charter’ or a flat 
rental policy as compared with previous 
rentals, which gave the operators 5 per 
cent of the gross revenue whether or 
not the operations were profitable. 

“All of these men are thoroughly alive 
to the necessity of export, and they are 
for the exportation of the manufactur- 
ers’ products in preference to the raw 
materials, which, of course, means the 
promotion and encouragement of manu- 
facturing industries in this country. 

“We explained to the Shipping Board 
that shipments of flour from our terri- 
tory had been delayed from four to 
eight weeks, and the grievances we had 
were thoroughly gone into. We were 
promised immediate remedy, and were 
impressed with the earnest manner in 
which the board took hold of the situa- 
tion. 

“The Shipping Board urged the com- 
mittee to return at any time if the im- 
proved shipping arrangements did not 
prove beneficial to American flour ex- 
porters. Members of the board asserted 
that they are extremely anxious to de- 
velop American exports.” 

Mr. Abbott added that the difficulties 
seemed to have been due to overcontract- 
ing the boats and inefficiency in manage- 
ment by the lessees. 








Leicn Lesuie. 





WELLS-ABBOTT-NIEMAN SALE 


Omana, Nes., Oct. 1—Federal Judge 
Woodrough signed a decree Thursday 
afternoon authorizing the public sale of 
all the property of the Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman Co., of Schuyler, Neb. 

The largest property of the bankrupt 
company is the mill at Schuyler, valued 
at several hundred thousand dollars. 
The decree specifies that one fourth of 
the purchase price must be paid in cash, 
and the rest within 10 days, before con- 
firmation. It is probable that the sale 
will not take place for at least four 
weeks, as publication of it must be made 
in Schuyler papers for four weeks, start- 


ing Oct. 15. All creditor claims against 


the company must be filed by Dec. 1. 
The company was thrown into bank- 

ruptcy more than a month on peti- 

tion of Carl Modesitt, one of the stock- 
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holders. The Peters Trust Co. and Wil- 
liam J. Coad, of Omaha, are receivers. 
The signing of the decree will mean 
that stockholders will lose everything 
poof only creditor banks will be paid, it is 
sa 
An attempt was made to save the com- 
pany by reopening the Schuyler mill on 
funds advanced by creditor banks, but 
four of these banks withdrew: support, 
deciding that it was best to hold the sale 
Leien Leste. 





CAUSE OF DUST EXPLOSION 


Government Expert Discusses Causes for 
Disaster to South Chicago Elevator 
Last March 


Cuicaco, Inu, Oct. 4—Last nigh 
David J. Price, engineer in charge oi 
development work, Bureau of Chemis- 
try, Department of Agriculture, gave « 
lecture, illustrated by motion pictures. 
on the cause of the explosion March | 
of the Chicago & North Western eleva 
tor at South Chicago. Mr. Price deli, 
ered his lecture before the Western So 
ciety of Engineers, in the auditorium o 
the society in the Monadnock Building 

Mr. Price said that the governmen 
investigators had decided that the caus 
of the explosion was either the breakin:: 
of electric lamp globes or fire smolde: 
ing in dust in the drier, where men wer 
at work cleaning. 

The importance of this catastroph 
and the crux of the whole matter, « 
explained by Mr. Price, is as follows: 

“This explosion again shows the nee! 
for a revision of rules governing th 
application of suction to grain stream:. 
Suction should be provided to collect th 
dust at every point where the grain i 
thrown or handled. Present rules pr: 
hibit the application of suction in an\ 
form to the grain before it is weighe: 
These rules make it necessary for th: 
elevator operator to receive into hi; 
house all dust and dirt shipped with th. 
grain. These regulations were designe:! 
to protect the shipper by preventing th 
removal of dust, or possibly a quantit 
of grain which TF g reduce the weig! 
of his shipment and, consequently, th 
amount received from the sale of hi 
product. 

“Some provision must be made whic! 
will permit the elevator operator to r 
move the large quantity of dust which } 
receives with the grain and which con 
stitutes the menace to life and property. 
and at the same time protect the shipper 
by preventing the application of suctio. 
strong enough to remove any grail 
Some provision should also be made tv 
reimburse the shipper for the dust r« 
moved, which has a certain value fo 
cattle feed.” 

Mr. Price said that the fact that th 
most complete grain handling plant i: 
the world could be so easily and so com 
pletely wrecked should awaken those in 
terested in the grain industry to th 
grave danger of dust in elevators. H 
reviewed all the facts of the great ex 
plosion and gave a detailed descriptio: 
of the construction of the elevator 
Many of the leading engineers of the 
country were present at the meeting, ani 
much discussion was interpolated in th: 
lecture. 

Besides the two causes given above. 
thought to be responsible for the explo 
sion, Mr. Price named seven other pos 
sible causes of elevator explosions, but 
eliminated by the investigators in thi: 
case. They are: smoking tobacce in ele- 
vator, use of oil lanterns, bomb, short 
circuit in electric wiring, spontaneous 
combustion, fire in cleaning machine, and 
ignition of dust on electric lamps. The 
fact that the six men who were killed 
in the explosion were cleaning out the 
drier at the time, led the investigators 
to believe in the accuracy of their deci- 
sion as to the cause of the explosion. 

The. motion pictures, which preceded 
the lecture, compared the results of ex- 
plosion tests with flour and starch dust 
with the results of tests with coal dust, 
and also showed mills and elevators 
which have had explosions in the past. 

V. P. WitiiaMs. 


An American steamer, bound for Pet- 
rograd with a cargo of flour, has ground- 
ed in the Gulf of Finland. The vessel 
is likely to become a wreck, the press 
report states. 
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The flour situation in the Northwest 
shows little change from the two pre- 
vious weeks, in that business again was 
extremely dull the past week. Sales 
were confined to moderate sized lots 
for prompt shipment, and very few 
mills sold more than 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity. Buyers have been very bearish 
in their ideas as to prices, and the pres- 
ent downward trend of the wheat mar- 
ket, with consequent declines -in flour 
values, makes the trade all the more cer- 
tain that it was right in holding off. 
Mills believe that prices now have 
reached a level where some business 
should develop, and they, feel a little 
more optimistic as to future prospects. 

The export situation is extremely quiet, 
and this business is practically at a 
standstill. With the weak exchange situ- 
ation and stiff competition from Ca- 
nadian mills, spring wheat mills say they 
are unable to do much abroad. 

Mills quote top family patents at 
$7.65@8.50 bbl, standard patent $7.25@8, 
second patent $7@7.50, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks; fancy clear $5.65, first clear $5 
@5.35, second clear $4.05@4.10, in 140- 
Ib jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


The demand for durum products is 
only fair, with business consisting mainly 
of small purchases for immediate ship- 
ment. Buyers are showing more interest, 
however, on this break in prices, and 
mills look for improved buying from 
now on. Export business is quiet, and 
few inquiries from abroad are being re- 
ceived. Mills quote medium semolina at 
%6.35@6.50 bbl, jute, No. 3 semolina 
85.95@6.25, durum flour $5.20@5.75, clear 
$4.25@4.50, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is quiet and fea- 
tureless. Mills are selling a fair amount 
of feed in mixed cars with flour, but say 
that the demand for straight cars has 
fallen off. While mills are quoting bran 

| $13 ton, it is understood that several 
of them have been offering it at $12.50, 
with few takers. Jobbers report that 
business has shown no improvement, and 
that sales being made show, very little or 
uo profit. A few country mills are still 
jucting feed here at about 50c@$1 un- 
der local prices, but offerings from this 

vurce are not as free as during previous 
WEeKS, 

_ Mills quote bran at $13@14 ton, stan- 
id middlings $14, flour middlin 
>2.50@23, red dog $380@31, rye mid- 

diings $12@12.50. / 
MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
utput of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
iting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
ith comparisons, as reported to The 
‘rthwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 

WOOR. ccctusdicoeccte 423,61 77 
WOGR, cdvniccsarvcdsbe 426,615 78 

F OBO cccsevocssreceee 321,210 58 
VOOlD OBO is ividcctese 463,455 85 
CO YORSE DIE. 50 0cn0eKs 385,270 74 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


‘lour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
aid three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
“ith comparisons: 

Flour Pct. 

output ofac- 
for week a 4 


Weekly~ 
No. capacity 


© cece 43 313,200 148,205 

* occa 43 313,200 158,715 . 51 
Lf. sesive 58 365,790 217,490 59 
Trcrege 58 365,790 178,335 48 


tWeek ending 


senna ending Oct, 1. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 18 were in operation Oct. 4: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, and C mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, C, D, E and G 
mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 
1, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 








1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 3,305 4,035 4,412 3,378 
Duluth ........ 1,718 2,546 949 4,872 
Totals ....... 5,023 6,581 5,361 8,250 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Oct. 1, 
1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1921 1920 1919 1918 





Minneapolis .. 17,432 14,161 30,378 39,214 
Duluth ....... 15,512 8,778 56,433 40,177 
Totals ..... 32,944 22,939 35,811 79,391 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis an 
Duluth, on Oct. 1, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 














Minneapolis ... 3,399 1,716 56,925 18,401 
Duluth ,....... 3,708 3,429 3,070 18,833 
Totals ...... 7,107 65,145 8,995 37,234 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 

The wheat market was easier, and 
prices have declined 11@13c the~ past 
week. The dull flour trade and the 
fact that this market has been higher 
than outside markets, coupled with a 
falling off in export sales, were the 
main factors in the big break. 

Choice wheat was in fairly brisk de- 
mand, and during the past two days a 
little competition developed between 
outside and local mills, causing an ad- 
vance of a few cents in premiums. A 
feature of the local market is the con- 
tinued light receipts, and there seems to 
be no prospect of any immediate im- 


provement. No. 1 dark sold today at 
12@l7c over December; No. 2 dark, 
7@l4c over. 


Durum wheat offerings were a little 
larger, and mills were inclined to reduce 
their bids. Demand was fair. No. 1 
amber sold at 7@9c over October; No. 1 
mixed, 2c under to 5c over. 

Winter wheat has slowed up some, and 
premiums are easier. Montana winter 
was quoted at December price to Ic 
over; Kansas, 8c under to December 
price; Nebraska, 10@9c under. 


LINSEED PRODUCTS 


There was little activity in the mar- 
ket on linseed products the past week. 
Domestic demand for oil meal was very 
quiet. Prices have dropped $1.50@2 ton, 
but even the low values did not encour- 
age buying. Inquiries the past few days 
increased some, but they resulted in 
very little business. Crushers are quot- 
ing oil meal at $37 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Oil cake is in very quiet export de- 
mand. Importers abroad apparently 
bought large quantities during the sum- 
mer months, and while the consumption 
abroad has been steady, it is understood 
that they prefer to use up what they 
have coming to them before taking hold 
again. Another factor in the dullness 
just now is the weak exchange situation. 
Oil cake is quoted on the basis of 42@ 
43 ton, New York. 


COARSE’ GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 
Coarse grains were much easier, and 
all showed a loss in prices for the week. 
There was no special activity, buyers as 
a whole -showing little interest in offer- 
ings. Cash corn was sluggish, and prices 


were weaker, compared with the futures, 
due to inc offerings and slack 
demand. Closing prices, Oct. 4: No. 3 
yellow, 4lc bu; No. 3 mixed, 4014c. 

Oats were steady, compared with the 
futures. Offerings were fairly liberal, 
and‘ absorbed mainly by elevators. 
Stocks here are increasing; on Saturday, 
18,114,082 bus were stored in local ele- 
vators. No. 3 white closed at 30@311,¢ 
bu; No. 4 white, 2814@301,c. 

Rye was in good milling demand most 
of the week. The past few days, bids 
from mills were lower and demand fell 
off considerably. Prices declined 61,c 
7 the week. No. 2 closed at 89@90c 
uu. 

Barley was easier. Buyers were after 
choice grades, but offerings of these were 
limited. Other grades were slow. Clos- 
ing range, 38@55c bu. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.72%; 
three-day, $3.72; 60-day, $3.70. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 31.80. 


TO RESIST STATE EXCHANGE LAW 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce on Friday filed an appeal with the 
Hennepin County district court against 
the order of the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission of Sept. 8, which 
requires grain exchanges in this state to 
open their books. This order was to 
become effective on Oct. 1. The Duluth 
Board of Trade has taken similar court 
action in St. Louis County. 

The order of the commission required 
a separate report of each transaction, 
the names of the firms involved, date of 
pore or sale of grain, quantity 

ought or sold, and prices and terms of 
the transactions. If the sale was for fu- 
ture delivery it was required that a 
statement be furnished showing where 
the grain is actually located, and that 
the seller is in actual ownership. 

The Chamber of Commerce officials are 
of the opinion that it will be virtually 
impossible to comply with the order, be- 
cause of the voluminous amount of book- 
a that would be necessary to re- 
cord all transactions. 

It is reported that the Duluth Board 
of Trade also filed an appeal on Friday. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers and directors of the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co. was held in Minneapolis Sept. 26. 
All the old officers and directors were 
re-elected. D. P. McMillan, of the wheat 
department of the company, was elected 
a member of the board of directors. 

Out-of-town members of the board 
present at the meeting were: Samuel 
Bell, Philadelphia; Frank F. Henry, 
Buffalo; T. C. Estee, New York City, 
and George Barnum, of Duluth. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The mill at Alden, Iowa, formerly 
owned and operated by Haskin & Bird- 
sall, is idle. 

There is no prospect of the Valley 
Mills at Missouri Valley, Iowa, which 
have been idle for over a year, being re- 
opened. 

The Great Northern Railway has 
placed an embargo — shipments of 
millfeed to the Head of the Lakes, to 
take effect immediately. 

William F. Grimm, sales manager, and 
Harry C. Jackson, of the Ivan B. Nord- 
hem Co., bakery advertising, New York, 
are visiting in Minneapolis. 

W. N. Richard has been appointed 
representative in Iowa for the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., of Minneapolis, with 
headquarters at Des Moines. 

H. F. Marsh, sales manager for the 
New Prague .(Minn.) Flouring Mill, was 
in Philadelphia last week, starting in his 
company’s new representative there. 

J. C. Cake, of the Cake & Freedman 
Co., flour and feed brokers of Philadel- 
phia and New York City, was in Min- 
neapolis, Sept. 29, visiting his mill con- 
nections. 

G. W. May, of Columbia, Iowa, did 
not rebuild his 30-bb] mill, which burned 
some time ago. However, he installed a 
three pair high 9x24-inch roll for grinding 
corn meal and feed. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager for 
the Eagle Roller . Mill--Co.; New Ulm, 


Minn., is making a trip through Ohio in 
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company with George A. Daut, Ohio rep- 
resentative for the Eagle people. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, of . Minneapolis, 
director of the American Institute of 
Baking, left Sunday evening to attend 
the Canadian bakers’ convention at To- 
ronto, which is in session this week. 

A. C. Smith, chief deputy inspector, 
Minnesota, has. announced that inspec- 
tion fees have been reduced. The charges 
for corn and flaxseed are $1.25 per car, 
and all other grain $1. The reduction 
took effect Oct. 1. 


Edward P. Bronson, of the H. C. Cole 
Milling Co., Chester, Ill., accompanied 
by Mrs. Bronson, have been visiting rela- 
tives in St. Croix Falls, Wis. On their 
way homewards they will stop in Minne- 
apolis on Thursday of this week, where 
Mr. Bronson will call on his friends in 
the milling trade. 


The new state experimental mill in 
Minneapolis was formally opened last 
week, William J. Williamson is man- 
ager. The mill has a capacity of 150 
bbls daily. The legislature appropriated 
$50,000 for building the mill and equip- 
ping it, and $25,000 for a revolving fund 
for working capital. The product is to 
be sold to state institutions. 


The Minneapolis delegation to the 
United States Feed Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation’s convention in Chicago this week, 
headed by William G. Crocker, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., consists of the 
following: Ora A. McCrae, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., A. J. Gallagher, Charles 
G. Wehmann, R. P. Purchase, Stanwood 
N. Osgood, and Henry Bergmann. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce will hold its annual election on 
Thursday. J. H. MacMillan, of the Car- 
gill Elevator Co., will be elected presi- 

ent; F.C. Van Dusen, of the Van 
Dusen Harrington Co., first vice presi- 
dent, and H. S. Helm, of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., second vice president, 
as there is no contest for these offices. 


Based on the close today (Oct. 4), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern . Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.17 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.16; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.21, No. 1 northern $1.20; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.15, No. 1 northern $1.14; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark 99c, No. 1 north- 
ern 98c., 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Min- 
neapolis, has recently completed the in- 
stallation of Carter disc separators in 
each of the following mills: Atlas Mill- 
ing Co., Clinton, Mich., two machines; 
Jersey Cereal Food Co., Milwaukee; 
Theopold-Reid Co., Faribault, Minn; 
Kell Milling Co., Vernon, Texas; J. G. 
Davis Co., Rochester, N. Y; Kranfield 
Bros., Ltd., Ipswich, Eng; North Shore ° 
Mill Co., Liverpool, Eng; F. A. Frost & 
Sons, Ellesmere Port, Eng; W. P. & R. 
Odlum, Mayborough, Ireland; Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis. 

Fire which started in the fourth floor 
of the B mill of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, caused a loss of ap- 
proximately $10,000, on Sunday evening. 
The fire, which was thought to have 
started from electric wiring, spread to 
the fifth floor, but the most damage 
was caused by water. Due to the ef- 
fective work of the fire department, the 
milling district was saved from what 
might have been a very serious fire. The 
B mill, the oldest mill owned by the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., was built in 1866 
by Governor C. C. Washburn. 





LEVEL OF FARM PRICES HIGHER 


Omana, Nes., Oct. 1—Leo J. Stuhr, 
secretary of the Nebraska state depart- 
ment of agriculture, says that the level 
of prices paid producers for the princi- 
pal crops increased approximately 5 per 
cent during August, this year, while in 
the last 10 years the level decreased 
about 2.7 per cent during August. On 
Sept. 1 the index figure of prices was 
about 54.4 per cent lower than a year 
ago, 57.7 per cent lower than two years 
ago and 33.9 per cent lower than the av- 
erage of the last 10 years on Sept. 1. 


LeicH Leste. 





The export of barley from Algeria to 
all countries is now permitted up to a 
total of 2,300,000 bus, exclusiveof the 
quantities exported to France. 
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The flour situation in the Southwest 
shows little change, as the week just 
closed was about as quiet as its predeces- 
sor. kxcept for a s.nall flurry of flour 
buying at midweek on a te.nporary ad- 
vance in wheat, new business was hard 
to get. Some millers noticed a tendency 
toward an improvement on the rise, but 
it was of short duration. Flour prices 
at the close weakened a trifle in sym- 

athy with declines in wheat, but the 
owered values brought no perceptible 
response fro.n buyers. 

A disturbing feature of the wheat 
market, and one that is retarding busi- 
ness with local mills, is the fact that 
cash wheat is not folowing the option. 
While the option wheat declines steadi- 
ly, cash wheat remaias practically sta- 
tionary. Mills would be in a better po- 
sition if cash wheat would break or op- 
tions were to advance. ° 

Shipping instructions are not hard to 
obtain, and mills are grinding steadily 
on od contracts. Oid bookings are be- 
ing pretty well worked off, but as there 
has recently developed a disposition on 
the part of buyers to buy into the fu- 
ture, instead of merely being content to 
keep their stocks intact, these are being 
replaced to some degree by new orders. 

i.xport trade is al.nost at a standstill, 
Importers are watching the fluctuations 
in wheat, and apparently it will take a 
stiff advance in prices all around to 
bring in any considerable business from 
the other side. 

Flour values are 10@15c under last 
week’s prices. Nominal quotations: hard 
winter wheat short patent flour, cotton 
98’s, Kansas City, $7.10@7.35; 95 per 
cent, $6.60@6.90; straight grade, $6.40 
@6.65. Of the lower grades, first clear 
is quoted at $5.25@5.90, second clear 
at $4@5, and low grade at $3.25@3.75. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 105,900 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 





Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
This week ........eeseees 106,200 100 
Last week ... ° 94,700 89 
Year ago ... -+ 69,000 71 
TWWO FORTS OHO ocrcccccces 96,900 103 


SOUTHWESTERN CUTPUT 

Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 499,530 415,588 83 
Last week ...... 505,530 446,487 88 
Year ago ........ 454,170 288,591 63 
Two years ago... 425,950 382,115 90 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 23,080 bbls this week, 18,101 last 
week, 11,091 a year ago and 10,257 two 
year ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 14 report do- 
mestic business good, 35 fair, and 23 slow 
and quiet. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 581,c, via New York 65c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 551,.¢, via New York 6414¢c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 57c, via 
New York 66c; Christiania and Copen- 


hagen, via New Orleans 724%,c, via New 
York 73c; Abo and Helsingfors, via New 
Orleans 80c, via New York 838c. 


MILLFEED 

The market for millfeed lost much of 
its strength this week when the hereto- 
fore keen demand for shorts subsided, 
causing a slower market on all grades. 
Demand for bran continues wer dull, 
and the price showed a further decline. 
Offerings of bran are liberal, but shorts 
have not increased very materially as 
et. Bran is quoted at $10.25@10.50; 
rown shorts, $16@17; gray shorts, $18 
@19. 


HEAVY INTERIOR WHEAT PREMIUMS 


Interior Kansas millers are being 
heavily handicapped by the very high 
remiums on gi milling wheat created 
y the buying of outside mills. At Sa- 
lina, prices paid are as high as $1.32@ 
1.35 for wheat worth around $1.20 on 
Kansas City market, and the situation 
in the Hutchinson and Wichita districts, 
and generally throughout the entire state, 
is much the same. Two or three large 
spring wheat milling concerns are held 
principally responsible for the very high 
premiums, although central states and 
eastern millers are also a factor. Some 
of the mill buyers seem wholly to disre- 
gard price in their efforts to get mill- 
ing wheat. 
here these mills require a mixture of 
only 25 or 30 per cent of hard winters 
in their milling blend, the price paid is, 
of course, of less importance. But Kan- 
sas millers themselves are, unhappily, 
forced to pay this high basis for all 
of their wheat,—none other being avail- 
able to them. 


MILLERS’ EXCHANGE REORGANIZATION 


At a meeting of directors of the Mill- 
ers’ Exchange, Tuesday, important 
changes were made in the operating plan 
of the organization. Notably the insur- 
ance on sales contracts was cut to a 
nominal amount, but with this impor- 
tant feature continued in the operating 
plan. Greater attention will hereafter 
be paid to the circulation of sales re- 
ports among members. J. A. G. Badorf, 
formerly engaged in association work, 
is now in charge of the exchange. 


NOTES 


G. Takats, of Chapin & Co., feed han- 
dlers and manufacturers, Chicago, was 
a Kansas City: visitor this week. 

Philip: Rothrock, division supervisor 
at St. Louis, visited the local office of 
federal grain supervision this week. 

J. Juul, sales manager Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., this city, has returned 
home from several weeks’ visit in Bos- 
ton. 

R. C. Strock, manager W. H. Hood & 
Co., flour brokers, Portland and Rich- 
mond, Ind., visited in Kansas City this 
week. 

S. G. Champ, salesman in Indiana ter- 
ritory for the Kansas City plant of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., visited the home 
office this week. 

John Weber, president of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kan- 
sas, is attending the bakers’ convention 
at Los Angeles. 

L. D. Manchester, president Manches- 
ter Biscuit Co., Sioux Falls, S. D., spent 
two days in Kansas City this week on 
his way to Denver, Colo. 

Paul Bailey, of the Munn Brokerage 
Co., feed and grain, Little Rock, Ark., 
visited the office of the General Com- 
mission Co. here this week. 

C. L. Fontaine, Jr., manager General 
Commission Co., this city, will attend the 
convention of the Grain Dealers’ Nation- 
al Association at Chicago next week. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Fire on Wednesday burned the texas 
off the grain elevator of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation at Coldwater, 
Kansas, causing a damage of about 
$1,500. 

- O. P. Miller, manager Purity Bakin 
Co., Linton and Bicknell, Ind., hopped 
over for a visit in Kansas City on his 
wer to visit his son at Albuquerque, 
- M. : 


Claude Ballinger, of A. D. Acheson 
Co., flour, Philadelphia, visited his 

southwestern connection, the Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, this 
week. 

M. A. Princehouse, for many years 
connected with milling in Kansas, is now 
engaged in the electrical supply and bat- 
tery business at Los Angeles, and re- 
sides at Long Beach. 

Edward F. Goeke, distributor in 
Evansville, Ind., for the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, this city, stopped over 
in Kansas City on his way hone from 
Arkansas for a few days’ visit at the 
general offices of the company. 

L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., this city, returned home this 
week from Washington, where he ap- 
peared before the United States Ship- 
ping Board to give testimony in the 
matter of export differentials on flour 
and wheat. 

Representative Herrick, of Oklahoma, 
recently introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives a bill designed to fix stand- 
ardized prices for all kinds of commodi- 
ties, and another to fix the price of va- 
rious grades of wheat for the next 10 
years at $1.50 bu. 

L. E. Boxell, travelling representative 
in the West Indies for the Southwestern 
Milling: Co., Inc., this city, is visiting 
the home office of his company. He will 
be here for about 10 days, after which 
he will return home by way of New 
York and Canada. 


Agricultural exhibits from 17 Kan- 
sas counties and wheat exhibits from 11 
states and Canada feature the 1921 In- 
ternational Wheat Show now in progress 
at Wichita, Kansas. This is the elev- 
enth annual show, and is said to be the 
largest in Wichita’s history. 

The Nordyke & Marmon Co., through 
S. H. Stoltzfus, southwestern represen- 
tative at Kansas City, was awarded the 
contract this week for furnishing flour 
blending and handling equipment for the 
new bakery being built in Oklahoma 
City, Okla., for the Smith Baking Co. 


Defective wiring in one of the bag 
rooms of the re-enforced concrete ware- 
house of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., this city, caused a fire Friday night 
that destroyed $25,000 worth of baled 
flour bags and $10,000 worth of adver- 
tising matter. The bags were mostly 
green bags and 'jutes. 


The Hoyland Flour Mills Co. this 


.city, is adding to its re office space 


in the New England Building by the 
acquisition of two more rooms on the 
same floor, which the company will oc- 
cupy immediately. Besides the increased 
floor space the company intends to en- 
large its working organization by add- 
ing to the office force. 


A Kansas mill manager, as the result 
of visiting bakers at the Chicago meet- 
ing and in a tour of central states, says 
that he is convinced that bakers have not 
more than a 30-day supply of flour 
bought from mills. He also believes 
that jobbers’ stocks are low, ard is of 
the opinion that there will have to be 
fairly heavy and continuous buying of 
flour by all classes of trade between now 
and the holidays. 


Among out-of-town millers visiting in 
Kansas City this week were John Ried- 
erer, president and manager Slater 
(Mo.) Mill & Elevator Co; John Weber, 
president, and Horatio V. Nye, manager, 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas; L. E. Davy, manager Gresham 
Flour Mills Corporation, Guthrie, Okla; 
J. H. Moore, president Wichita (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co; W. E. Coles, Jr., 
Capital City Milling & Grain Co. St. 
Paul, Minn; L. R. Reeves, sales man- 
ager Kingman (Kansas) Mills (Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co.); Victor A. Cain, 
president Leavenworth (Kansas) Mill- 
ing Co; J. F. Forster, Victor Milling 
Co., Marshall, Mo. 
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Charles E. Turner, vice president, and 
M. R. Golden, recently appointed man- 
ager, of the Galatia (Kansas) Farmers’ 
Milling Co., were here this week on their 
way to Galatia, where Mr. Golden, who 
was until recently in charge of the Dav- 
enport, Iowa, office of the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, will assume his new 
duties. The Galatia company is owned 
locally, has a capital of $125,000, and is 
building a mill of 350 bbls capacity, 
which it is planned to have in operation 
by the end of the year. Galatia is a 
local point at the terminus of the Holy- 
rood branch of the Santa Fe in Barton 
County. Local wheat will be depended 
upon to supply the mill. 





OKLAHOMA 

Elmer A. Loper, travelling salesman 
for the Ardmore (Okla.) Milling Co., 
recently was killed when the automobile 
in which he was riding was overturned 
into a ditch near Marlow. He was 28 
years old. 

S. R. Merrill, A. J. Fuchs and F. M 
Miller of Abernathy, Hale County, 
Texas, have incorporated the Union 
Milling Co., with a capital stock of 
$10,000. 

The Texas Mill & Elevator Co., Abi- 
lene, has been organized, with $75,000 
capital stock, by Mack L. Wyatt, George 
L. Poston and L. A. Grimes. 

The Nutriline Milling Corporation, of 
Crowley, La., has been charged in the 
United States court with violation of 
the food and drugs act by adulterating 
its Momylk feed with peanut shells. It 
is alleged that federal agents discovered 
the adulteration in a shipment consigned 
to Mineral Wells, Texas. B. H. Silber- 
berry, analyst of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, reported that 
it contained alfalfa, rice, bran, a littic 
cottonseed meal and some _ coarsely 
ground peanut shells. 

The inability of warehouses at Beau- 
mont, Texas, to take care of 40,000 
bbls flour recently offered for export 
through that port by Oklahoma millers, 
has caused the Beaumont Chamber of 
Commerce to busy itself in behalf of a 
movement to increase facilities. The 
port is reported to have lost this year 
several large consignments of grain bhe- 
cause of meager warehouse facilities. 
Four rice mills are operated there, and 
reports say that warehouse space is in- 
sufficient to take care of their exports. 
As many as nine big freight vessels were 
there occasionally for loading at one 
time. 

Many bakers in the cotton sections of 
the Southwest are in a hard way finan- 
cially, say representatives of equip:nent 
concerns. Some of them were unable 
to pay out last year because of a poor 
cotton crop, and were carried over by 
creditors. In sections where the boll 
weevil destroyed the crop this year these 
men will either have to be carried over 
again or close their doors. Outside the 
cotton districts, and particularly in the 
grain districts, conditions among bakers 
are good, and are gradually growing 
better, for business of nearly all kinds 
is improving in this territory. 

C. W. Huff, of Crescent, Okla., has 
purchased the bakery of Harry Peck at 
Wynnewood, Okla., and is improving it. 
J. R. Bates has opened a new bakesho) 
in Weleetka, Okla. 

The Giron Milling Co., San Elizario, 
Texas, has been incorporated, with $8,000 
capital stock, by Julian Alarcon, Jesus 
Montes and Jose Madrid. 

Earl Suydan, for some time Oklahoma 
City manager of the Oklahoma Bakiny 
Co. and the Campbell Baking Co., has 
been transfered to the main office of 
the Campbell company in Kansas City. 
Carl W. Skogsberg succeeds him here. 

The town of Hooker, in Texas Coun- 
ty, Oklahoma, had received up to 10 
days ago 750,000 bus wheat, according 
to J. S. Morris, secretary of state, who 
has returned from a summer vacation 
on his farm in that county. Dealers, h: 
said, expected to receive fully that much 
more. Some Texas County farms aver- 
aged 40 bus to the acre, and the county’s 
average yield was the largest in several 
ree More growers were holding for 

igher prices there than in other coun- 
ties, and their financial condition, Mr. 
Morris says, will enable them to hold in- 
definitely. 

G. A. Moore, manager Union Ware- 
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house & Elevator Co., Bay City, Texas, 
estimates that 20 per cent of the rice 
grown in that section has been received 
at his warehouse, and reports that 
threshing is under way on a large scale 
and the movement increasing. The Mata- 
orda County district is expected to pro- 
uce 300,000 bags of rice this year, at 
an estimated value of $2,000,000. Gen- 
erally speaking, the rice is of — grade. 
The rice market opened recently at De 
Witt, Ark., the Socola Rice Mill Co. of 
New Orleans paying $1.11 bu. A normal 
yield is expected in that section, but the 
average is below normal. 


COLORADO 

The recent decline in the wheat and 
flour market has not had much effect on 
the booking of flour, as orders have been 
coming in very steadily, enough to keep 
the mills running at least half time. 
White wheat is still bringing a premium, 
and the mills grinding soft wheat have 
not been able to get very much ahead 
for storage. Most of the bookings have 
been for prompt shipment, and while 
some mills booked for 30 days and long- 
er, the flour has been ordered out 
promptly. 

Flour quotations: best patent soft 
wheat, 98-lb cottons, $6.95@7.05 bbl; sec- 
ond patent, $6.45@6.75; best grade self- 
rising flour, $7.25@7.35, f.o.b. the Ohio 
River, prompt to 30-day shipment; 10c 
bbl additional for 60-day shipment. 

There is little or no change in the 
bran situation. Local trade is absorb- 
ing the surplus, with but a few cars be- 
ing sold in the Southwest and to Colo- 
rado common points. Quotations: car 
lots, f.o.b. Denver, $16 ton; delivered 
Colorado common points, $19,—prompt 
to 30-day shipment. 





NEW STORAGE FOR COLORADO COMPANY 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 
has completed a 40,000-bu concrete eleva- 
tor at Nunn, Colo., a 30,000-bu concrete 
elevator at Preston, Idaho, and a 12,000- 
bu ironclad crib house at Manila, Colo. 
It also purchased a 12,000-bu crib eleva- 
tor from.the farmers at Keensburg, Colo. 
Under construction is a 40,000-bu house 
at Pierce, Colo., and the following other 
elevators are in contemplation: Denver, 
500,000 bus; Akron, 40,000; Crook, 30,- 
000; Yuma, 40,000, 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Oct. 1.—The decline in 
the wheat market caused some slowing 
up in the flour business this week, al- 
though all of the large Omaha mills 
have been operating full time and at 
maximum capacity. The inclination of 
buyers is to hold off while the market is 
going down. Virtually all orders re- 
ceived by mills this week have been for 
prompt shipment. There has been prac- 
tically no buying for deferred shipment 
for a number of weeks. 

There is a good demand for feed. 
Middlings have been rélatively higher in 
price, while bran prices have continued 
close around the bottom. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, representing a 
weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 


' Flour Pct. of 
— output activity 
PRIS WOO 4 acesekaee as cack 22,491 93 
Lagt WHEE 550065400 ¥s0'0e%e 22,750 94 
3 OOF GOO “svka oes (ind ecoud 11,021 45 
PWO FORDE O08 cis. b0xes 21,111 88 


NOTES 

The members of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change played their annual game of golf 
and had their annual dinner at the Field 
Club on Friday. 

Edward P. Peck, vice president and 
manager Omaha Elevator Co., has gone 
with Mrs. Peck to Tarrytown, N. Y., to 
spend a month with friends. 

Leicn Lesuie. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 62 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,615 bbls, from 
Jan. 1, 1921, to Sept. 24, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
-—Output—, -—Exports— 
= 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ...10,456 10,469 625 569 
St. Paul 6 eee be 








266 eb'e® 366 249 
Duluth-Superior 6513 577 an cs 
Outside mills .. 6,967 5,627 24 13 

Totads | 6.66%’ 18,302 16,922 649 682 
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The bearish tone in the wheat market 
has kept both wheat and flour prices 
from making marked advances this week. 
Flour is. being sold today at about the 
same prices which held earlier in the 
week. Spring first patents bring $7.90@ 
8.25 bbl. Reports from other districts, 
to the effect that bakers, cracker manu- 
facturers, and other large buyers, are 
beginning to purchase in the old-time 
substantial quantities seem to have had 
no effect on the buyers in this market. 
Jobbers report that they have sizable 
stocks on hand, but no more than is nec- 
essary to take care of the demand from 
day to day. 

Hard winter flour has been in quite 
good request, the price evidently seem- 
ing attractive. In fact, many of the 
men here see in the present conditions a 
market which decidedly favors the buy- 
er, and they shake their heads in won- 
derment at his persistence in holding off. 
The latter says that he is “waiting for 
lower prices,” which has come to mean 
almost anything. 

Southwestern mills are getting a great 
share of the business at this time, as 
they are able to undersell those of the 
Northwest. Nevertheless, representa- 
tives of the former in this territory say 
that sales have fallen off since last week. 
Local millers are pretty well stocked 
with grain, but when they have bought 
they have often turned to outside mar- 
kets, as the receipts here continue very 
light. The output of the mills here is 
about the same as last week. 

The export trade is a matter of fits 
and starts. Two weeks ago it was rather 
dead, last week it was good, and this 
week it has again been slack. A fair 
amount of small lot business continues. 

The position of millfeed remains un- 
changed. Farmers report that pasturage 
is good, and thus most of the buying is 
being done in standard and flour mid- 
dlings and red dog. Prices are steady. 

Demand for semolina has continued 
fairly light. There is, however, a steady 
call for this product, and the strength- 
ening or letting up in demand from week 
to week means simply that big buyers 
are either running short or are stocking 
up, as thé case may be. No. 2 is selling 
at $7@7.15, in buyers’ sacks, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week .......:. 40,000 18,000 45 
Last week ........ 40,000 18,000 45 
WOOF ABO occcceces 26,700 21,500 81 
Two years ago..... 26,700 25,250 95 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


The past week has been quite devoid 
of startling developments in the wheat 
market. Bulls, seeing that the bears 
have the upper hand, a heavy one at 
that, have contented themselves with the 
theory that, though values may work 
down to very low points, in the long 
run the market must be bullish; and they 
offer statistics as proof. Many of them 
expect to see $2 wheat in five or six 
months. 

Prices were 1@2c lower last Monday, 
owing to the increase of 5,010,000 bus in 
the visible supply, bringing the total up 
to 51,159,000 bus. The light export de- 
mand also played a part in the down- 
ward trend. Despite a reported revival 
of export trade on Tuesday, and ad- 
vanced premiums for choice milling 


grain, bearish sentiment continued to 
prevail; and as long as outside interest 
is as light as it now is, the situation will 
probably be the same. December closed 
today at $1.174%4,, and May at $1.22, 
about 8c below the close a week ago. 

Liquidation has been general through- 
out the week, and the lack of export, 
domestic, and speculative demand has 
naturally favored lower values. After 
the close yesterday, there was some feel- 
ing that, with September out of the 
way, a healthy rally would be due to- 
day. As it happened, the rally didn’t 
occur. The foreign financial situation is 
construed as bearish. 


CASH WHEAT 


Good milling demand for red winter 
wheat was the feature of the cash mar- 
ket this week. Receipts continued light, 
being 263 cars, against 427 last week and 
315 a year ago. Hardly anything of con- 
sequence has been done in export, though 
sellers here have long been accustomed to 
seeing that trade done with outside mar- 
kets. Greece was reported to have 
bought 1,300,000 bus Manitobas, and 
Japan is said to have done some business 
with the Pacific Coast. 

No. 1 red closed today at 4@5c over 
December, compared with 2@3c over 
September last week; No. 1 hard winter 
closed at 1@114¢ over, against 11,@21,c 
over September last week, No. 1 north- 
ern closed at 10@25c over, compared 
with 10@1é5c over September a week ago. 


CORRECTION OF ERROR . 


Under the heading “Miller and Broker 
to Meet,” the statement was made in 
last week’s issue of The Northwestern 
Miller that a committee from the Na- 
tional Federated Flour Clubs is to meet 
with a committee from the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation for the purpose of try- 
ing to do away with practices that are 
considered unfair in the trade between 
the miller and the broker. The word 
“broker,” in both the heading and the 
text, should have read “flour man.” 


DEATH OF ALBERT V. THOMAS 


Albert V. Thomas, of Thomas & Clark, 
Peoria, Ill., cracker manufacturers, died 
at his home last Sunday evening. The 
funeral services were held at Peoria, 
Thursday afternoon. Among those pres- 
ent at the services were M. J. Hogan, 
D. F. Bremner, Robert Wolf, Fred Sal- 
erno, James Mullen, Harry Davis, J. E. 
Herbert, E. Long, D. Int-Hout, and T. 
E. Lester, Chicago; J. M. Richards and 
Charles R. Mahan, Hannibal, Mo; Thom- 
as Green, Indianapolis; W. A. Baum, 
Burlington, Iowa; Oswald Schmidt, W. 
H. Weise, and Morgan Reimers, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


a GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


The board of directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, at its weekly meeting 
last Tuesday, rescinded the emergency 
car lot delivery rule, which permitted 

rain to be delivered in cars on track at 

hicago. The emergency ruling was 
found necessary when elevators were 
overcrowded. The rescisssion became ef- 
fective today. 

Another petition to extend the hours 
for future trading has been rejected by 
the board of directors of the Board of 
Trade. This second petition asked that 
the closing hour be 1:30, instead of 1:15, 
from Monday to Friday, and 12:30, in- 
stead of 12, on Saturday. 

The Altizer Elevator Co., Chicago, has 
changed its name to the Altizer Eleva- 
tor Mfg. Co., and has enlarged its busi- 
ness. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Metcalf, 
Ill, was recently combined with seven 
other elevators, purchased by Elmer Mc- 
Clain from the National Elevator Co. 
The new corporation will be known as 
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the Farmers’ Grain Co., with headquar- 
ters at Metcalf. 

L. E. Gates, former president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, defended the 
present system of marketing grain, in 
an address given in the township high 
school auditorium at Ottawa, Ill, on 
Sept. 30. . 

Price fluctuations in grain are expect- 
ed to be very sharp at times during the 
next week, owing to the elimination of 
trading in indemnities. 

The outside of the Board of Trade 
Building has been decorated with flags 
and banners for the occasion of the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association con- 
vention, which opens here next Monday. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this week 
were 183,000 bus wheat, all of which went 
to Buffalo, a little more than half of 
last week’s wheat shipments; 2,806,000 
bus corn, of which 519,000 went to Buf- 
falo, and the rest to Canadian ports; 
and 505,000 bus oats, to Buffalo. 

A Board of Trade membership sold 
today at $6,500, net, to the buyer. 

NOTES 

Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., millers, have made arrange- 
ments with Harry C. Rinker, Chicago, to 
handle their account in this territory. 

The Wholesale Grocers’ Corporation, 
which is the combination of Henry Hor- 
ner & Co., McNeil & Higgins Co. and 
Durand & Kasper Co., gave a dinner for 
its employees at the Hotel Sherman last 
Saturday evening. 

George Dudman, who was formerly 
sales manager of the cereal department 
of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, is now 
the New York representative of the 
Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, 
and has offices at 29 Broadway. 

J. F. Armstrong, sales manager Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., with 
Mrs. Armstrong, is spending this week 
end in Chicago. Mr. Armstrong has just 
come from Ohio, where, he says, several 
bakers are making substantial purchases 
of flour for future delivery. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavker, Wis., Oct. 1.—Develop- 
ments in the grain and flour markets this 
week apparently confirmed the hopes so 
often expressed by flour buyers in recent 
months that the course of prices must 
eventually be downward, and strength- 
ened the conviction that it will be profit- 
able to buy no more than actual needs 
while the readjustment is taking place. 
Accordingly, in view of another week of 
declining grain prices, reflected into flour 
values, business was restricted to con- 
sumptive needs, and judging by the 
smaller volume booked by some mills. 
buyers took a chance on a smaller mar- 
gin of supply. 

Local mills booked a sufficient volume 
to sustain production at or even above 
the previous rate, without finding them- 
selves with a surplus on hand or in view. 
They are making no more flour than is 
needed to cover shipping directions on 
current orders, as a consequence of 
which all are sold ahead for two to four 
weeks. This situation really represents 
an achievement, for on every hand re- 
ports come that list prices are being dis- 
regarded, and that competition from the 
Southwest and from Canadian mills is 
unusually strong and detrimental to 
the welfare of the domestic milling in- 
dustry. 

Local mills continue to experience 
much difficulty in obtaining adequate 
supplies of desirable spring wheat, and 
output actually is restricted by reason of 
the fact that they will not accept every- 
thing offered, regardless of grade or 
quality. Every effort is being put forth 
to maintain the quality of flour upon 
which favorite brands have built up the 
reputation which at present is inducing 
buyers to place orders here, despite the 
advantages in price at a possible sacrifice 
of quality obtainable elsewhere. 

Bookings and current orders continue 
to absorb practically all of the imme- 
diate output of spring patents, distribu- 
tion of which is confined entirely to do- 
mestic channels. Export trade is negli- 
gible, due largely to the unfavorable ex- 
change situation, credits, and the con- 
cessions which foreign buyers and buyers 
on foreign account demand. Family 
trade has shown the usual increase which 
comes at this season. The volume of 
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business with bakers is about even with 
the last week or two. 

Demand was mainly from established 
trade, for well-known brands. With two 
exceptions, shipping directions accom- 
— orders, remainder specifying 

elivery as soon as possible. Prices were 
10@1éc bbl lower, with some mills mak- 
ing further reductions at the close, in 
phe ape A with the weak grain market. 
Choice city brands of spring patent were 
quoted at $8.35@9, and straight at $7.65 
@8.45, in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

Local mills are able to keep sold ahead 
on clear flour. While current orders are 
not large, mills generally are behind on 
orders and little is being offered. Sec- 
ond clear is very scarce, and mill quota- 
tions are nominal. Eastern blenders are 
placing some business, and considerable 
first clear is wanted by mixers general- 
ly. Some inquiry is coming on export ac- 
count, but transactions are few. Mills 
are able to dispose of all they can make, 
without paying much attention to ex- 
port bids, since these usually imply the 
necessity of concession in order to do 
business, Prices are largely nominal and 
range about 10c bbl lower, although one 
mill reduced 25c. First clear was quot- 
ed at $5.95@6.50, and second nominally 
at $5@5.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

A fair business is reported by jobbers 
in Kansas patent and standard patent. 
Offers are being made on a basis that 
— sales as much as 75c@§1 bbl un- 

er spring flour of equal grade. Some 
mills, which apparently are in dire need 
of business, are making offers at prices 
that appear ridiculously low in compari- 
son with those which local and interior 
mills are compelled to ask. That ele- 
ment of the trade which is known as 
“buyers on price” is taking considerable 
southwestern flour on this basis of price 
advantage. Quotations are largely nomi- 
nal and about unchanged. Fa Kan- 
sas patent was quoted at $7@7.50, and 
standard at $6.50@7, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for rye flour is steady, with 
buyers apparently satisfied to fill urgent 
needs in a market that is working to a 
basis of stability. A decline of about 8c 
bu in rye prices in this market was re- 
flected by a reduction averaging about 
35c bbl in rye flour within the same pe- 
riod. The declining tendency caused 
buyers to proceed slowly. Mills were 
able to keep sold up, especially in view 
of the inadequacy of supplies of desir- 
able qualities of Wisconsin grain, which 
continued to restrict output, which this 
week was 3,798 bbls, compared with 
1,884 last week, and 3,755 last year. The 
best grades rye sold today on the local 
board at 934,c bu, the lowest prices re- 
corded since the beginning of the war- 
time advance. White rye flour was quot- 
ed at $6.55@6.70, straight at $5.70@6.35, 
and dark at $4.50@5.80, in 98-lb cottons. 

There is little interest in corn goods. 
Local mills are operating at a fair rate, 
and are catching up on orders more rap- 
idly than for some time past. Some ex- 
port inquiry is reported, but not much 
business is being transacted. Domestic 
buyers are taking small quantities, but 
buying in anticipation of winter require- 
ments is generally absent. Prices are 
easier with the decline in corn options 
and samples. Corn flour was quoted at 
$1.70@1.75, corn meal at $1.60@1.70, and 
corn grits at $1.50@1.60, in 100-lb cot- 
tons. 

The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
was again in excess of last year, receipts 
showing the largest increase. Shipments 
for this week were 36,540 bbls, compared 
with 33,600 in the same week in 1920; re- 
ceipts, 31,150 bbls, compared with 22,130 
last year. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week .......+. 24,000 15,717 65 
Last week .......- 24,000 12,801 53 
Last year ........+. 24,000 6,655 28 
Two years ago..... 24,000 19,000 79 
Three years ago.... 18,000 13,000 *72 
Four years ago.... 12,000 11,000 92 
Five years ago.... 24,600 10,000 40 

MILLFEED 


In the absence of any pressing de- 
mand, and a moderate supply, with no 
particular surplus, prices are easy and 
the market dull and weak. Business is 
of small proportions, and not much infla- 
tion of demand is looked for until cold 
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weather arrives. The absence of orders 
for future delivery is unusual for this 
season. There is no disposition to con- 
tract ahead, and trade is on a strictly 
hand-to-mouth basis. : 

Bran and middli both declined 50c 
ton, and current prices are regarded as 
largely nominal, in view of the fact that 
considerable feed is being offered at 
shaded prices. Car lot orders are very 
scarce; most of the business is in mixed 
cars with flour, or even smaller quanti- 
ties. Southwestern competition continues 
strong, despite the fact that winter 
wheat millers are holding bran at pre- 
vious prices, reducing the discount under 





Association of Master Bakers at the 
seventeenth annual convention held at 
Racine, Sept. 27-29. C. L. Sorenson, of 
Racine, was re-elected vice president, 
and Joseph W. Pinzer, of Milwaukee, 
again was the choice for secretary. 
P. H. Norregaard, of Kenosha, was 
elected treasurer. ; 

Milwaukee has achieved the rank of 
the second largest corn receiving mar- 
ket in the world on the basis of figures 
of receipts so far this year. It now 
ranks second only to Chicago, having out- 
stripped St. Louis and Omaha. Of the 
1920 crop, so far, Milwaukee has re- 
ceived 24,478,000 bus, compared with 13,- 


H, C. W. Patterson 
Recently Elected President of the Pennsylvania State Millers’ Association 


hard spring bran. Outside of bran and 
middlings, prices are unchanged. 

Receipts of millfeeds at Milwaukee 
this week, 3,903 tons, compared with 910 
in the same week in 1920; shipments, 
5,480 tons, against 4,929 last year. 


NOTES 


Oswald Jaeger, head of the Oswald 
Jaeger Baking Co., was elected treasurer 
of the Optimist Club, of Milwaukee, at 
the annual meeting held Sept. 27. 

The output of Milwaukee mills for the 
month of September was 59,183 bbls, 
compared with 25,152 in August, and 36,- 
255 in September, 1990; rye flour produc- 
tion was 14,140 bbls, against 16,401 in 
August, and 20,705 in September a year 
ago. 

The steamer John Sherwin hung up a 
new record during the week by clearing 
from Milwaukee harbor with the largest 
grain cargo ever loaded at a Lake Michi- 
gan port. It consisted of 459,015 bus 
wheat, corn and oats, and was loaded at 
Milwaukee road elevator E, operated by 
*the Taylor & Bournique Co. 

Joseph Poehlmann, of Milwaukee, was 
re-e 


president of the Wisconsin | 


926,000 last year. The unusual facilities 
offered by Milwaukee elevators for ship- 
ping by lake to eastern and Canadian 
ports is responsible for the larger share 
of the heavy increase. : 

The Froedtert Malting Co., Milwaukee, 
one of the largest independent malting 
concerns in the United States, on Sept. 
30 closed negotiations for the purchase 
of the plant and entire business of the 
Interstate Malt Co., giving it by far the 
largest malting capacity in the world. 
The annual output, with the enlarged ca- 
pacity, will be between 7,500,000 and 
8,000,000 bus, which embraces malt- 
houses in Milwaukee, Red Wing and 
Winona, Minn. The Interstate house has 
an annual capacity of about 3,000,000 bus. 

The Wisconsin state grain show will 
be held at Green Bay in 1922, the dates, 
Jan. 24-28, having just been announced 
by the College of Agriculture, University 
of Wisconsin. Exhibits will be received 
beginning Jan. 17, and judging will start 
Jan. 21. The show will be held in the 
National Guard Armory, and it is ex- 
pected that nearly every one of the 71 
counties in the state will be represented 
by exhibits. J. N. Kavana county 
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agricultural agent of Brown County, 
with headquarters at Green Bay, will 
supervise the exposition. 
L. E. Meyer. 





PITTSBURGH 


PirrssurcuH, Pa., Oct. 1.—Dullness 
characterized the flour market here this 
week. Of course there were some sales, 
but the volume of flour involved was not 
of sufficient magnitude to attract atten- 
tion. However, there is still an optimis 
tic tone pervading the market, due to th 
fact that stocks of both bakers and loca! 
jobbers are rather low, and they must 
shortly come into the market for thei: 
requirements. The larger bakers have : 
fair supply on hand, the smaller one: 
being in the market constantly for flour 

The wheat market is being rathe 
closely watched by buyers, and when thx 
market sags ever so little, they begin to 
look for a concession in flour prices 
Wholesalers are a unit in their opinio: 
that flour prices will not take any fur 
ther downward trend and that good flou 
will command a good price. 

Trade in rye flour has been slow, an 
inquiries rather meager, while prices hav: 
fluctuated. Clears are passive. 

Flour prices that prevailed the past 
week: spring wheat patent $7.75@8, har: 
winter $7@7.75, cotton 98’s, car lot: 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5@5.50. 

The millfeed market was rather hesi 
tant the past week. Sales were few, an: 
offerings about the same. Prices tha 
prevailed: standard middlings, $22.50 
23 ton; flour middlings, $28@30; re 
dog, $38.50@39; spring wheat bran, $2 
@22.50; winter wheat bran, $22.50@23. 


NOTES 


Bernard Schmidt, the  well-know 
baker, Harrisburg, Pa., is back from 
tour of Europe with his family. 

O. E. M. Keller, president Arcad 
Farms Milling Co., Chicago, was a bus 
ness visitor to Pittsburgh this week. 

John Haller, proprietor of the Hall 
Eagle bakery, at Altoona, Pa., has i 
turned from an extended visit to Ge: 
many. 

George W. Tweed and Samuel Hac! 
ney, of Uniontown, Pa., have bought t! 
Commercial bakery, 65 South Beeson A\ 
enue, Uniontown. 

L. J. and R. K. Stritzinger, of Strit 
zinger’s bakery, Norristown, Pa., we 
guests of Fred C. Haller during a sto) 
overt in Pittsburgh on their way east. 

H. R. Magee, formerly with the Re«| 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., is now con 
nected with the Pittsburgh distric' 
branch of the Weber Flour Mills Co 
poration. 

The building and fixtures of the Har 
rison bakery, Harrisburg, Pa., were di: 
posed of at private sale to Mrs. Mar 
L. Graupner, following a meeting of tli 
creditors. 

R. G. Brisbine, Pittsburgh, distric! 
manager for the Weber Flour Mills Co: 

oration, with offices in the Bessemer 

uilding, returned from the Chicago cot 
vention with a new touring car. 


Involuntary bankruptcy proceedings 
have been instituted against John Roten 
sperger and A. Markowsky, trading as 
the Webster (Pa.) Bakery. The claims 
amount to $1,046. One of the creditors 
is the Webster Flour Mill Co. 

The B. Markovitz Baking Co., Bra:’- 
dock, Pa., which was burned out sever:'! 
months ago, is rebuilding the plant ani 
making an extensive addition. Three 
steam ovens will be installed. Over $70 - 
000 will be expended in the improv:- 
ments. 

The first meeting of the creditors of 
the H. L. New System Bakeries, Inc. 
bankrupt, will be held here on Oct. 1' 
The bakery was located at Avalon, 
suburb of Pittsburgh, and was declared « 
bankrupt on Sept. 18. The. liabilities ar- 
given as $13,001, and assets $5,850. 


Involuntary bankruptcy proceeding; 
have been instituted against Lenor 
Brothers, of California, Pa., grocers an:| 
dealers in flour. Among the firms tha! 
have claims against the concern are th: 
Fayette Feed Co; E. M. West, Procter « 
Gamble Distributing Co; W. J. Hartzei. 
U. B. Baking Co; National Biscuit Co., 
and Pittsburgh Food Products Co. 

C. C. Larus. 
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There has been quite a varied experi- 
ence in the flour trade during the past 
week, and it has been difficult to follow 
the trend of the market. _ Imported flour 
has not many friends at the moment, and 
there has been some reselling by second- 
hand holders who find the trade slow 
and are anxious to turn the flour into 
money. This has brought prices down on 
parcels arriving, and they lose money 
to the holders; but one can readily un- 
derstand the anxiety to sell, as it has 
been possible to cover in for quick ship- 
ment, viz., September seaboard. Cana- 
dian export patents have been at much 
below the ruling spot price, but these 
low prices were from one or two Cana- 
nadian mills only, and are almost a 
thing of the past for the time being. 


BREAD CHEAPER 


The recent press agitation for cheaper 
food has had its effect on bread, for 
whereas the general price in London has 
been Is Id per 4-lb loaf, it is now Is, 
and in some cases 11d. This is depress- 
ing to holders of stock, as the baker 
naturally looks for cheaper flour and 
cannot afford to pay a fancy figure for 
a high grade, so fits the quality to the 
price. The home miller, being anxious 
to encourage trade, is taking a low price 
for flour; therefore, imported has to 
come down to meet the competition. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR DOWN 


The home millers during the past week 
have reduced their price 2s per sack of 
280 lbs, and are offering the straight 
grade at 62s, delivered to the baker, 
which is equal to 60s 3d, ex-mill. It is 
understood that there is a.poor demand 
even for home milled flour at this re- 
duced price, and millers find it difficult 
to keep their plants running full time. 
it is generally thought that they have 
made a mistake by manufacturing: more 
than one grade of flour, as they have to 
sacrifice the price on the lower grade to 
prevent accumulation. This also applies 
in some instances to patents. 


ENGLISH FLOUR 


English flour is dearer, the price now 
eing 49s, against 47s a week ago. This 
rise was expected, as flour was too low 

id the farmer was not getting a fair 
price for wheat. 

Arrivals of flour are larger, and suf- 
“cient for present needs, although spot 

ocks are low. Cold weather would 
‘vor the trade, but although the weather 
‘ not hot it is still warm and, conse- 

cotly, consumption of breadstuffs is 
‘low the average. 


NEW ORLEANS AGAIN 


shipments from New Orleans are 
avain giving trouble, and large quanti- 
‘<s of flour contracted for specified dis- 

ch or loading at seaboard are being 

ped out of time, to the serious in- 
Convenience and loss of the trade. It 
\‘s anticipated that, when buying new 
k.nsas flour, the volume would induce 
‘he shipping companies to put on a regu- 
‘ar service and keep to their contracts 
by shipping in time, but matters evi- 
dently have gone from bad to worse, and 
Suyers on this side are considering the 
*Cvisability of refusing to purchase via 


the Gulf ports, as they think that in 
the long run they would be better off by 
paying more money for shipment from 
Atlantic ports by regular lines used to 
handling flour and which send their ves- 
sels direct to London instead of by a 
long and devious route, calling at other 
ports on the way. The flour trade is 
hard enough to handle in normal condi- 
tions, but when there are such undue de- 
lays and bad service it militates against 
it to such an extent that buyers lose 
confidence and look elsewhere for sup- 
plies. 
PRICES 


Canadian straights are offered on spot 
at 64s 6d@65s, ex-store, and Minnesota 
export patents can be purchased at 66s, 
although there is very little of this latter 
quality on spot. Kansas straights are 
offered at 62s, ex-store, to which there 
is very little response. Australian flour 
is 56s 6d, ex-store. 

Cables from Canada are 3s dearer*than 
a week ago. This applies to the cheap 
offers of straights noted last week. They 
now cannot be purchased under 53s for 
November seaboard, as against 50s, and 
for October seaboard at 53s 6d, as 
against 51s 6d. However other mills do 
not offer freely, and ask considerably 
more than these prices. Australian flour 
for September shipment is unchanged at 
51s 3d, c.i.f., and a little business has 
been done at this price. Home milled 
flour is down 2s per sack on the week, 
and is offered at 60s 3d, net, ex-mill, or 
at 62s, delivered to the baker, subject 
to discounts for cash within seven days. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is not very firm, but quotably 
unchanged from a week ago, bran being 
offered at £9 5s ton, and middlings at 
£12, both ex-mill. 


WAR-TIME FOODS 


The British Association, which was 
formed some 90 years ago for the ad- 
vance of science, has been holding its an- 
nual meeting at Edinburgh during the 
past week. The association has a mem- 
bership of 2,768, representing all sec- 
tions of science. This — meeting 
was especially well attended, and inter- 
sectional discussions on topics of wide 
interest drew nege audiences. Geolo- 
gists, engineers, botanists, anthropolo- 
gists, zodlogists, psychologists, agricul- 
turists, etc., read papers and gave ad- 
dresses connected with their particular 
branclr of science, and 13 sections sat 
concurrently during the greater part of 
the week. 

In the agricultural section a paper was 
read by Lord Bledisloe on “Wheat as 
the basis of Britain’s food supply in time 
of war,” upon which a very interestin 
discussion followed. Lord Bledisloe sai 
that during the late war it. was generally 
assumed by the British population that 
bread made of wheat flour was the un- 
alterable staff of life, but he maintained 
that potatoes, supplemented by pig meat 
and a larger output of milk, would form 
a less precarious basis of war-time food 
for this country than wheat. His argu- 
ment in support of this statement was 
that during 1917 alone 330,000 tons of 
wheat, valued at £7,000,000, were lost in 
transit to the United Kingdom, and the 
home production would always be quite 
inadequate in time of war unless a self- 
supporting policy was inaugurated in 
time of peace. 

On the other hand, Great Britain was 
practically selfcontained in its potato 
requirements, being in fact an rter 
of potatoes in normal times, while she 
imports four fifths of her wheat require- 
ments. It was possible to grow potatoes 
in all parts of the country, the soil be- 


ing, on the whole, more suitable for po- 
tatoes than for wheat. Moreover, many 
farmers. were wholly unfamiliar with 
wheat cultivation, and had neither the 
implements nor the buildings necessary 
for its production and storage, while 
every farmer, gardener and allotment 
holder knew how to grow potatoes. | 

In regard to the nutritive qualities of 
potatoes compared -with wheat, Lord 
Bledisloe showed that the average yield 
of wheat, after allowing for seed, was 
291%, bus per acre, which corresponded to 
2,100,000 calories per acre. Average yield 
of potatoes was 103 bus per acre, corre- 
sponding to 5,100,000 calories per acre, 
or more than double the calorific output 
per acre of wheat.. Although containing 
more vitamines than wheat, potatoes 
were relatively deficient in fat and pro- 
tein, which he claimed could be supplied 
by pig meat. 

He deplored the policy of those in 
authority gin, the late war in hamper- 
ing, by rules and regulations, the produc- 
tion of pigs. He was of the opinion 
that pigs were invaluable as meat pro- 
viders in a national emergency. In pre- 
war days nearly every cottager owned 
his pig, which was fed largely on gar- 
bage, and cost very little to rear. The 
pigsty was usually at the end of the 
garden, and no one ever seemed the 
worse for the near proximity of the 
somewhat odoriferous quadruped, but 
the fiat went forth that in future all 
pigsties must be a certain distance from 
any dwelling, which spelled the doom of 
the garden pigsty, and the production of 
pigs thereupon decreased enormously 
and still remains very low. 

In the course of his address he gave 
some interesting figures to prove his 
arguments. For instance, in regard to 
home grown wheat, he said that exclud- 
ing 1918, which was an exceptional year, 
there has been since 1881 a loss in the 
annual production of wheat of 450,000 
tons. Of the 64 geographical counties of 
Great Britain, 10 only, all on or near 
the east coast, provided in normal condi- 
tions more than half the total wheat out- 
put. In the case of potatoes about 12 


counties, including three in Scotland, . 


produced about half, and three counties 
one third, of the total crop of Great 
Britain. : 

In referring to imported wheat, Lord 
Bledisloe stated that the average amount 
imported into the United Kingdom dur- 
ing the quinquennial period before the 
war was 5,655,000 tons, representing 3,- 
920,000 tons of flour. If home grown 
potatoes were substituted for half the 
wheat imports, 6,900,000 tons would have 
to be provided, or exactly double the 
acreage which was under potatoes last 
year. Moreover, it would be necessary 
to raise 12,500,000 pigs to supplement 
the potatoes. 

In the discussion which followed, one 
speaker said that he would be sorry if 
the country had to depend on potatoes 
as a basis in preference to wheat, and 
he held that the basis of food production 
ought to be cereal crops of wheat and 
oats. Another speaker said that Lord 
Bledisloe should add the harmless and 
necessary hen to his triple alliance of 

otatoes, pigs and milk. The keeping of 

ens has certainly increased by leaps and 
bounds during the last few years, and in 
both town and country the cackle of 
hens is heard in nearly every back yard, 
be it ever so small. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT GUARANTY 


It is reported from Melbourne that the 
farmers of the state of Victoria have 
accepted their government’s offer of a 
guaranty price of 4s per bu and a co- 
operative l. There appears to have 
been considerable excitement over this 


wheat guaranty, and at one time it 
looked as if the government would be 
overthrown as a result of the contro- 
versy, but this crisis was averted by the 
farmers’ party in the Victorian Parlia- 
ment finally voting in support of their 
government. This decision is likely to 
influence similar proposals, especially in 
regard to a pool, in some of the other 
states of Australia. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AND EXCHANGE 


A number of articles have recently ap- 
peared in one of London’s leading daily 
papers endeavoring to show how the 
present distressing state of unemploy- 
ment and the collapse of foreign ex- 
change are bound up together. While 
the continental markets are closed to 
English goods through lack of money 
for which to pay for them, the different 
countries, especially Germany, are able 
to undersell in British markets, owing to 
the real value of their workmen’s wages 
being about one half of what they were 
in pre-war days. It is claimed that it 
is this advantage which is keeping the 
factories of this land to a great extent 
closed down. 

The continual increase in unemploy- 
ment with the near approach of winter is 
one of the most serious problems of the 
day, and a government committee, com- 
posed of ministers of the cabinet, are 
at present deliberating on ways and 
means to alleviate the situation. A very 
disquieting feature is ‘the mood of the 
unemployed. There have been times in 


- the past when unemployment has been 


quite as widespread with far more actual 
distress, but the experiences which have 
been lived through during the last few 
years have rendered the workers disin- 
clined to endure further hardship, and 
the system of doles, which was intro- 
duced as a temporary expedient to tide 
over difficulties but which many of the 
workless have now come to regard as 
their right, has had a most harmful and 
demoralizing effect. 

Recently there have been some seri- 
ous disturbances and riots in different 
parts of the country which it is believed 
in many cases have been fostered by the 
Bolshevik element, but which have led to 
the government taking the matter seri- 
ously in hand. It is understood that the 
government committee is considering a 
scheme to assist local authorities in 
financing useful relief work in order to 
provide employment and do away with 
the dole system, such assistance to be 
rendered by the treasury without fur- 
ther increase of the rates, either by way 
of direct grants or by allowing the local 
authorities to raise loans. By this means 
it is hoped to tide over the period of 
trade depression. 


AMERICA TO THE RESCUE 


Several prominent men in the British 
industrial world have been interviewed 
lately in regard to their opinion as to 
the remedies for the present state of un- 
employment. One of these—an ironmas- 
ter of Sheffield—considers that the only 
true remedy lies in the hands of the 
United States, from the fact that she 
holds all the gold. Her own state of un- 
employment shows that the gold is of 
little use’ to her, seeing that the coffers 
of all her customers are empty, and the 
remedy suggested is that she should dis- 
tribute her gold > other coun- 
tries and thus bring about an equaliza- 
tion of the exchanges. 

The situation has been very aptly com- 
pared with a game of poker. If one 
of the players wins all the money of his 
fellow-players the game is at an end un- 
less he is willing to redistribute his tak- 
ings. It would indeed seem that some 
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such action on the part of America is 
the only way out of the impasse. 


TRADE CONDITIONS IN BELGIUM 


The flour trade in Belgium is not yet 
entirely free. A duty of f2 per 100 kilos 
has to be paid and import licenses are 
still required, but they can be obtained 
rather easily. The trouble is, however, 
that American flour is unable to com- 
pete with the home milled product. Bel- 
gian millers are selling their “OO” flour, 
which is equal to a 72@73 per cent 
straight, at f98@99, with which Ameri- 
can mill quotations are entirely out of 
line; consequently, there is practically 
no business being done with American 
mills at the present time. A few lots 
have been bought as a speculation, but 
otherwise there has been no buying worth 
mentioning. 

Another great handicap to business 
with America is the rate of exchange, 
which would render all buying in the 
flour line practically out of the question, 
even if prices were competitive. There 
happens to be a lot of 500 tons of Ameri- 
can flour on spot in Antwerp, but it is 
difficult to find buyers, and what sales 
are made are at a very considerable loss. 

The demand is only for hard winter 
and spring wheat flours, and it is seldom 
that any inquiry is received for soft 
wheat flours. As a rule, Canadian flour 
is preferred to American. 

Wheat is admitted into Belgium entire- 
ly duty free, so that the home miller has 
the advantage, even when conditions are 
most favorable for imported flour. In 
fact, Belgium has never been a good 
market for imported flour, as the home 
mills are sufficiently numerous and well- 
equipped to take care of the entire con- 
sumption. 


TOURING THE CONTINENT 


Truman W. Brophy, Jr., of the B. A. 
Eckhart Milling Co., Chicago, was in 
London this week for a few days. He 
is accompanied by his wife and son, and 
they are en route for Italy, via Holland. 
They expect to remain on the Continent 
until about the middle of October. 





IRISH MARKETS, SEPT. 12 


The flour business, like almost every- 
thing else, has fallen very flat. Consum- 
ers are taking delivery of purchases ar- 
riving now freely, but are not inclined 
to buy anything more, either on spot or 
for shipment. Markets have been in 
some instances weaker, there being a 
disposition to cut prices in Manitoba 
flours, which are now much better value 
than ap | else offering. This, how- 
ever, has made buyers more pessimistic. 

American soft winters have advanced, 
and are now for the first time in some 
weeks quoted on a par with home milled 
flour. Demand for the latter has been 
wretched throughout Ireland, and the 
millers find it difficult to keep their 
plants going more than half time. Con- 
sumers who have foreign flour coming 
in are compelled to take delivery of it 
as it arrives, with the result that millers 
have to wait until arrivals have cleared 
away. Importers are not complaining, 
as they have had the lion’s share of the 
trade lately. 


FLOUR VALUES 


Minneapolis flours have been quite 
freely offered at 62@63s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast, and 63@64s, Dublin, for popular 
brands, and it is reported that even less 
money than this has been indicated for 
some outside brands. Manitoba patents 
have been a shade easier at 55s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 56s, Dublin, and probably 
less would buy pone of the best export 
patent grades for first or second half 
October shipment, seller’s option, net, 
c.if., Belfast. Short patents are quoted 
at 62s for a very high class grade. 

Kansas flours are unsalable, although 
some millers have reduced prices Is per 
sack and would sell a decent export pat- 
ent at 54s, net, c.if., Belfast, but other 
mills want as high as 56s. American 
soft winters are dearer, 60s, net, c.i.f., 
being the price now quoted for good 
— seem September or early Oc- 
tober shipment. Consumers, however, 
are holding off in the face of the weak- 
ness shown by home made, which can be 
bought at 60s, full delivered terms and 
less discount. Canadian soft winters are 
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offered as low as 52s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 53s, Dublin, but are too. soft. 

Oatmeal very quiet, and business has 
been impossible except in the smallest 
retail quantities and chiefly on spot. 
Foreign quotations for rolled oats have 
been in the neighborhood of 55s per 280 
Ibs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 56s, blin, 
for the principal brands, but there have 
been offers for prompt shipment re- 
ceived of 2s 6d less. The spot price is 
not more than 55s, full landed terms, 
Belfast or Dublin. Medium cut Cana- 
dian is being quoted freely for shipment 
at 52s, net; cif., either port. ome 
made flake is fluctuating between 60s 
and 70s. It is difficult to fix the price 
of new as, although there have been a 
few offers of new oats, yet the price is 
not stable. New Irish oats have been 
quoted in small parcels at about £12 
per ton of 2,240 lbs. 


Mill offals have had a moderate trade. 
Good white bran is still hovering around 
£11 ton, and common red bran about 
£10, all free on rail, bags included, less 
discount for cash. River Plate bran is 
quoted at from £10 upwards. Good 
fine sharps of the very best quality are 
£13@14, ex-mill. Continental pollards 
can be secured at about £10, and River 
Plate at about £9 9s. 





HOLLAND MARKETS, SEPT. 12 


There has been a little more activity 
this week although, on the whole, the 
market remains dull. The chief demand 
was from Germany, it being reported 
that a fair quantity of hard wheat 
straight flour was sold for that destina- 
tion at $7.60 per 220 lbs, c.i.f., Amster- 
dam or Rotterdam; also a little patent 
flour at $8.20, and some first clears. 

The local trade remains lifeless, and 
holders find it impossible to dispose of 
their stocks of flour at a profitable price, 
the home milled product being at the 
moment a very serious competitor. 
Moreover, while stocks keep large there 
is no incentive to place fresh orders. 

The weather has changed, and fair 
rains are repogted from different parts 
of the country. It may be taken for cer- 
tain that the potato crop will prove dis- 
appointing, particularly in the higher 
parts of the country, from whence com- 
plaints about small yields and poor qual- 
ity are general. These conditions will 
undoubtedly react on the grain and flour 
market but, so far, the desire to cover 
requirements, even for the near future, 
is only nominal. 





COLLECTING SEED GRAIN LOANS 

Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 1.—In con- 
nection with the collection of the 14,000 
seed grain loans made by the government 
in the Northwest last spring to aid the 
farmers in planting their crops, an of- 
fice has been established at Grand 
Forks, N. D., by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, which had charge of adminis- 
tering the fund provided by Congress 
for this purpose. The areas in which 
the loans were made include western 
North Dakota, eastern and northern 
Montana, and limited sections of Idaho 
and Washington. 

The new office has full records of the 
various transactions, and information re- 
garding individual loans will be supplied 
to each of the grain elevators in the 
territory where the loans were made. 
When a farmer sells his grain the eleva- 
tor operator will forward an amount 
sufficient to cover principal and interest 
to the office at Grand Forks or to the 
disbursing office of the Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C. 

e effect of the relief afforded by the 
loans for the purchase of seed grain, it 
is said, has been generally beneficial to 
the farmers of the regions where they 
were made. It has resulted in the sow- 
ing of larger acreages than would other- 
wise have been possible, and in some in- 
stances has enabled farmers to sow who 
would have been unable to do so without 
this help. The average loan made was 
$135, the limit to any individual being 
$200. Nearly the whole of the $2,000,- 
000 made available for this purpose was 
lent in this manner, and as provided by 
the law went for the purchase of seed 
wheat, oats, barley and flaxseed. The 
rate of interest charged was 5 per cent. 

JoHN Magrrinan. 
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Business with the mills is not very 
satisfactory, but there is more or less 
available for those who go after it ag- 
oe and persistently, with ef- 

cient sales methods and organization, 
and do not spend their time moping 
around the office and complaining about 
conditions and indulging a pessimistic 
mood. Considerable effort is required 
to sell flour, and to get a fair price for 
it. There seems to be quite a volume of 
business available at 25@50c bbl below 
mills’ limits, but much of this is for 
flour of no particular standing or quality. 

Just as an illustration, $5.50, 98’s, de- 
livered Virginia cities, was offered the 
last of the week for standard patent. 
Possibly some flour of uncertain quality 
from Virginia or Pennsylvania mills 
may be available at this price, but it is 
certainly not representative of the mar- 


ket for flour of any standing. At the- 


same time this price was being offered, 
an Ohio mill was selling at $6.75 to the 
same markets, $f.25 above the price put 
forth as representative of the market. 

Conditions with soft wheat mills are 
spotted and uneven, and reports are of 
varied character. It is clear that soft 
wheat millers are not having the same 
uniform experience, but that some are 
finding business much better than others, 
depending largely upon the extent and 
character of their established trade as 
well as upon the effort put forth to se- 
cure business. For example one mill sold 
more than its output for the week in 
one day, whereas some other mills are 
finding it difficult to sell anything at all. 

While the decline in wheat futures 
this week may have had an unsettling 
effect, cash wheat has not participated in 
this weakness, particularly red wheat, 
and has held firm and strong. 
possible to grind options, and if any one 
wants to find out about the wheat situa- 
tion let him undertake to buy some cash 
wheat. Soft wheat seems to be in a 
class by itself, and rather difficult to 
get. It commands a premium, and looks 
as if it might go still higher. Some 
millers in the central states have been 
obliged to go to terminal markets for 
wheat. 

This explains why the price of soft 
wheat at Toledo has remained relatively 
firm and steady in spite of what. was 
happening elsewhere to the futures mar- 
ket. For some time there has been com- 
paratively little change at Toledo in the 
price of wheat and flour. Toledo mill- 
ers were bidding $1.23, Oct. 1, for No. 2 
red, Toledo rate points; nominal asking 
prices for flour were $6@6.20, 98’s, for 
soft winter wheat patent, and $8 for 
local springs, f.o.b. Toledo; $17.50@18 
for soft wheat bran, $19.75@21 for 
mixed feed, and $22@24 for middlings, 
f.o.b. Toledo. 

Some of the Toledo mills made good 
sales this week to big buyers or for ex- 
port. A sale was made to Glasgow at 
53s 6d, and 51s 6d was offered at the 
end of the week. The domestic trade 
generally has been rather indifferent, 
and the business has been of compara- 
tively small volume. One thing notice- 
able is that shipping directions are not 
coming quite so freely as a short time 
back. 

WHEAT SITUATION 


C. A. King & Co., grain, Toledo, in 
a recent circular to the trade, express 
the following opinion on the wheat situ- 
ation: “We doubt if an intensive short 
interest is being built up. The liquida- 
tion now taking place is by longs who 


It is not- 


bought the hedges that were placed in 
the market when the movement was. at 
its height. Our record export sales, 
along with free sales of flour, excited 
ideas of $2 wheat. 

“Europe evidently has not digested all 
her purchases, and the American public 
has not been excited in taking flour off 
the jobbers’ hands. Visible has steadily 
increased until the total has reached 
51,159,000 bus. Other centers, not in- 
cluded in the visible, have fair stocks. 
Weakness in Chicago September has had 
a depressing effect. Canadian wheat is 
pressing on the market, and American 
millers have bought very little. Winter 
wheat offerings are slowing up.” 

A recent estimate is that 67 per cent 
of the crop has been marketed in Ohio, 
72 per cent in Indiana, 84 per cent in 
Illinois, 83 per cent in Missouri, 42 per 
cent in Minnesota, 46 per cent in South 
Dakota, 72 per cent in Nebraska, 63 
per cent in Kansas, and 78 per cent: in 
Oklahoma. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
According to L. B. Lovitt & Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., general private opinion 
places the cotton crop at around 6,500,- 
000 bales. Out of this 1,000,000 tons of 
seed will rey be held for planting, 
leaving a balance of only about 2,500,000 
tons of seed for the mills, equivalent to 


, hot more than 1,250,000 tons of cake and 


meal. 

It is said that southern fertilizer and 
export outlets could easily take care of 
the maximum tonnage to be produced, 
and that the southern feed trade is buy- 
ing rather freely at present prices. Sta- 
tistically it is claimed that cottonseed 
cake and meal are in a bullish situation, 
although lower grade feeds are obtain- 
able at comparatively very cheap prices. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

outptat§ activity 
This Week ....ccsseccccees 33,800 70 
EAE WAGE accede acicceceee ’ 59 
ZERP OOD cvccecseces eee ‘ 31% 
TWO YOATS BO .ciccccvccce a 98 





Three years ago 67 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, In- 
diana and Michigan, including those at 
Toledo, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller, with comparisons for the 
corresponding weeks of 1920 and 1919: 

No, Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 19 111,810 67,012 60 

Last week ...... 19 116,610 70,876 61 

One year ago.... 27 169,260 58,454 34 

Two years ago... 9 63,960 60,265 94 
NOTES 


J. F. Armstrong, sales manager, and 
H. W. Colvin, Ohio representative, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., called 
at this office this week. 

J. L. Bell, formerly with the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co.:in Ohio, is now associated 
with Holaday & McIntosh, flour and feed 
brokers, Columbus, Ohio. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Northwestern Elevator & 
Mill Co., Toledo, was in New York, call- 
ing on the trade, this week. 

C. E. 'Siefke is now representing the 
Moses Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, 
under Allen W. Baehr, stationed at Cin- 
cinnati. H. B. Blanton is representing 
the same mill in West Virginia. 

J. H. Shinnick, general sales manager 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., and Paul F. Fischer, Michigan state 
representative, with headquarters at De- 
troit, called at this office during the week. 

R. C. Crosswhite, for several years 
with the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, 
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recently in charge of state sales, is now 
vepreseating the Hoffman Mills, Enter- 
prise, Kansas, in Indiana, with head- 
quarters at Indianapolis. 

Edward W. Scott, of Scott & Wood- 
row, grain dealers, National Bank of 
Commerce Building, Columbus, Ohio, 
died recently at the age of 67. He had 
been a resident at Columbus for more 
than 40 years. He leaves a widow and 
one daughter. 

W. S. McClintic is now special repre- 
sentative and field agent with the Ladish 
Milling Co., Milwaukee, Wis. W. W. 
Busby, Indianapolis, formerly with Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, 
Minn., is representing the Ladish com- 
pany in Indiana. 

W. F. Gardner, formerly with W. D. 
Rapp & Sons, grain, Sabina, Ohio, is now 
connected with the Circleville (Ohio) 
Milling Co. Fred O. Shane, of this com- 
pany, is now giving his personal atten- 
tion to the business, and spends consid- 
erable time in Circleville. 

J. J. Horn is now representing the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., in Cin- 
cinnati, with an office in the Electric 
Building, having succeeded Laufenberg 
Bros. Mr. Horn was formerly with the 
Faulk American Potato Flour Corpora- 
tion, being succeeded by R. W. Mader. 

The following have been selected to 
represent the Ohio Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation at the meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation at Chicago, Oct. 14: 
Henry M. Allen, of Allen & Wheeler Co., 
president, H. J. BeBout, Loudonville 
Mill & Grain Co., and Frank H. Tanner, 
secretary. 

There was a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Ohio Millers’ State 
Association at Columbus, Sept. 30, to 
decide about the next meeting. Henry 
M. Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., Edwin 
M. Colton, Colton Bros., H. C. Robinson, 
Eaton Milling Co. and Frank H. Tan- 
ner, secretary, were present. 

There is a movement in Cincinnati 
looking toward the return of the Grain 
and Hay, Exchange to the Chamber of 
Commerce, from which it withdrew sev- 
eral years ago. The Chamber of Com- 
merce extended an invitation for a con- 
ference on this subject, which was held 
this week, but the decision reached has 
not been announced, 





EVANSVILLE 


Evansvittz, Inp., Oct. 1.—The flour 
market has been slippery during the 
week, following the decline in wheat. 
Cash wheat at primary markets ranged 
from $1.28 up, while local millers have 
been paying $1.20 for wagon wheat. 
This native wheat has been coming into 
the market more liberally during the 
past week. Farmers have been in the 
habit of bringing in just enough wheat 
to tide over the tax paying period and 
to buy necessities, but on the last drop 
they have been more liberal in disposing 
of the stored crop. 

The sudden cessation of foreign in- 
quiry for wheat and the laek of demand 
for milling purposes are given as the 
prime causes for the drop in the price of 
the grain, 

Millers report that jobbers have de- 
serted the market at the decline, and 
demand during the week has come in 
spurts, dropping again to almost noth- 
ing. Best patent flour, f.o.b. Evans- 
ville, in 98-lb cottons, ranges $7.50@8 
bbl, and straights at $6.75@7.10. 

Millfeed is in good demand, and stocks 
are being absorbed rapidly, under the 
declining demand for flour. One reason 
is that stocks are low, and the other is 
that pastures are bare. Quotations, car- 
load lots f.o.b. Evansville, in 100-lb 
sacks: bran, $17 ton; millfeed, $19@21; 
shorts, $23@24. 


NOTES 


Many millers from the surrounding 
territory, visiting Evansville during the 
week to take in the annual exposition, re- 
port business only fair. 

J. L, Knauss, president of the Phoe- 
nix Flour Mill, is in New Bremen, 
Ohio, attending the general conference 
of the Evangelical church. Mr. Knauss 
is one of the founders of the St. Lucas 
Evangelical church in Evansville. He 
will be absent for 10 days. 

W. W. Ross. 
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INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Oct. 1.—Business 
has been only fair in milling centers in 
Indiana this week. Sales of flour for the 
most part were confined to moderate 
buying by the regular brand trade. The 
hesitant attitude of buyers has become 
somewhat more pronounced in the last 
fortnight, as a result of fluctuations in 
grain values. 

Bakers and wholesale buyers are or- 
dering in very small quantities, with al- 
most invariable requests for prompt ship- 
ment. Millers are taking the trend of 
affairs philosophically, however, regard- 
ing such a development as inevitable un- 
der prevailing conditions. 

Purchases for the most part from 
Hoosier mills are of spot flour. Some 
plants say that it is next to impossible 
to place car lots on draft terms. Buy- 
ers seem to be almost unanimously op- 
posed to making purchases for more 
than immediate requirements. The fear 
of quotations advancing is not nearly as 
prevalent as the fear that they may go 
lower. 

A lower level of grain prices is re- 
flected in quotations ruling at the end of 
the week. Soft winter patents are priced 
for shipment in car lots at $6.50@7.25 
bbl, 98-Ib cotton basis, f.o.b. Indianap- 
olis, a drop of lic in both the minimum 
and maximum, compared with last week. 
Hard winter patents are offered at $7 
@7.75, a decline of 25c in both the mini- 
mum and the maximum. Spring patents 
are available at $7.75@8.50, a reduction 
of 15c in the minimum and 10c in the 
maximum. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, the latter as of Oct. 1, in bush- 
els, with comparisons for corresponding 
= as reported to The Northwestern 

iller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
TRIS WOON cccecccccccvccce 7,155 3 
EMOt WOOK cocccccccscecess 7,676 - 34 
BORP GOD cvccccvcvoccccces 9,046 39 
TWO VOOTS OBO .coceccecces 19,690 86 


Oct. 1, 1921, stocks in store......... 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 


In Out 

Wheat cocccccccscccccece 44,000 12,000 
COPM ceccccseccccccsccece 246,000 53,000 
OBUB cocccccccccccccccece 186,000 132,000 
TED cecccvvcsenccccesvess 6,000 4,000 
HEA, GATS ccccccccccccece eeee 6 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

Oct, 1, 1921... 484,600 173,590 458,250 6,610 
Oct. 2, 1920... 166,270 260,190 549,020 2,500 
Oct. 4, 1919... 433,390 158,390 295,310 21,140 


CORN PRODUCTS 


The demand for corn products has im- 
proved somewhat in the last few days, 
following a slump for 10 days or so in 
what previously had been a very satisfac- 
tory business. Hoosier concerns report 
a fair volume of trade, although it lacks 
considerable of being normal. Quota- 
tions are unchanged, with grits quoted 
for shipment in car lots at $1.40 per 100 
Ibs, sacked, f.o.b. Indianapolis, meal at 
$1.35, hominy at $1.45, hominy flakes at 
$2.30, cerealine at $2 and corn flour at 
$1.50. 

MILLFEED 


Some grades of millfeed are in good 
demand, but stocks for the most part 
have been moving rather slowly. Accu- 
mulations at mills are not large, how- 
ever, due to the fact that few have been 
operating at more than half of their ca- 
pacity, with many others below that. 
Quotations are unchanged from last 
week. Bran is offered for shipment in 
car lots at $17.25@19.25 ton, sacked, 
mixed feed at $19.25@21, and middlings 
at $21.25@23, f.o.b. Indianapolis. Hom- 
iny feed is available at $24, bulk, and 
$25.50 sacked. 


MILLERS AND WHEAT 


No evidence is at hand to indicate that 
millers in this territory are buying wheat 
at all freely for deferred deliveries. 
Generally speaking, plants in Indiana are 
carrying smaller stores than for several 
years. Their explanation is that the de- 
mand for flour has been so sporadic, and 
the underlying business condition has 
been so unstable, that the carrying of 
large stocks is unsafe. 

The recent trend of grain prices has 
caused many to believe that no big fu- 
ture advance may be expected, although 


few expect any drastic decline. Until 
the last few weeks there had been con- 
siderable export demand for wheat from 
this region, but it recently has been prac- 
tically at a standstill. 

One miller, commenting on the outlook, 
said that the influence of Canadian 
wheat was making itself felt in no uncer- 
tain way. His information was to the 
effect that the grain from the northern 
neighbor could be brought across the bor- 
der, duty paid, and shipped to Minne- 
apolis at a profit. He added that the 
condition was not general, but that, nev- 
ertheless, it was an indication of the 
competition which may appear. 

Receipts of wheat on the Indianapolis 
Board of Trade recently have been light. 
Corn of the old crop is arriving in liberal 
quantities, -with prices ranging 49@52c 
bu at the end of this week, depending 
on the grade. No. 2 red wheat has been 
bringing $1.29@1.31 bu. 


NOTES 

The marriage occurred, today, of John 
Frederick Wickenhiser, of Toledo, Ohio, 
a grain dealer, and Miss Helen Louise 
Rosebrough, a daughter of Harry E. 
Rosebrough, of Huntington. 

Hacker Bros., operating eight retail 
bakeries in Indianapolis, announce that 
a ninth will be opened soon. The Hacker 
family has been connected with the bak- 
ing business in this city for 30 years. 


Stockholders of the Farmers’ Co-oper- 
ative Elevator Co., of Clay County, as- 
sisted by Professor J. J. Davis, head of 
the department of entomology at Purdue 
University, made a gas attack on Medi- 
terranean moths and other insects this 
week in a flour mill at Brazil, which the 
company recently bought. It had stood 
idle for several weeks, and had become 
infested. Doors, windows and all open- 
ings were closed tightly, and the mill 
filled with hydrocyanic acid gas. The at- 
tacks were repeated until all animal life 
was killed. The building and the ma- 
chinery were then cleaned thoroughly to 
remove all webs of the moths. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 


GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga., Oct. 1.—The flour trade 
slacked up the latter part of the week, 
and prices were 25@40c bbl lower than 
last week. Bakers and jobbers were 
fair buyers, and general business had 
a better ring to it than for some time, 
but the decline in grain prices checked 
buying. 

While stocks here are moderate, and 
no large forward orders have been 
placed, there seems to be sufficient to 
meet the requirements on short notice. 
Retail trade is fair, but business in the 
country has not revived. 

Wheat millfeed prices are about un- 
changed, with only a fair demand. Bran, 
shorts and middlings are moving in small 
lots, and being consumed principally by 
the dairy trade. Hominy and other hog 
feeds have been very slow to move this 
season. The reason seems to be a sur- 
plus of food crops throughout the state. 

Cottonseed meal made a good advance 
this week, but there is only a moderate 
trade. The advance was due to the 
shortage of stocks with oil mills and 
small crop prospects. Hulls also moved 
upward for the same reason. Hay re- 
ceipts continue very light, with demand 
fair. Ofly 26 cars, all grades, reached 
this market during the week. Prices re- 
main about steady. 

J. Hore TicNer. 


ALABAMA 


Mositz, Axa., Oct. 1—After a long 
period of waiting, grain and grain prod- 
ucts brokers and dealers in this market 
express the opinion that the turn is now 
here, and they are expecting a general 
improvement from now on. There has 
been a noticeable increase in demand 
during the present week, with a larger 
movement to consuming points. Mar- 
ket conditions today are reported firmer 
than at any time since last spring, with 
prices advancing all along the line. 

The tide will not reach full, however, 
until the lumber industry in this section 
is in ‘full swing again, but this condi- 
tion is predicted to become a reality be- 
fore many months. A number of saw- 
mills have already resumed operations, 
and others are preparing to do so, They 
are large consumers of feedstuffs for 


55 


stock and cattle, and of provisions for 
their employees, and their re-entry into 
the market after six or seven months of 
idleness will create a good demand for 
these articles. 

Quotations in the local market today: 
flour, best patents $8.55 bbl, bakery 
grades $7.50, being advances of 60¢ bbl. 
Mixed feeds, $1.50@1.80 per 100 lbs; 
bran, $1@1.10; shorts, $1.40; oats, 51@ 
52e bu; corn, 77c sacked, 79c bulk; tim- 
othy hay, $28 ton. 

Exports this week: flour, per Ameri- 
can steamer Munisla to Havana, Car- 
denas and Caiabrien, 286 gross tons; to 
Belize, per Norwegian steamer Port An- 
tonio, 32 gross tons; to Cuban ports, per 
American steamer Tuscan, 500 sacks; to 
Port au Prince, per American steamer 
Lake Giltedge, 5,819 bbls; to Pointe a 
Pitrie, 1,100; to Barbados, 500; to Trini- 
dad, 100; to Georgetown, 205; to Santo 
Domingo City, 722. All shipments were 
in 196-lb cottons. W. J. Bores. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Oct. 1.—The local flour 
market has been fairly active this week, 
although no large sales have been re- 
ported, the anomalous position of the 
wheat market making it difficult for buy- 
ers to understand the situation. Buyers 
here still expect much lower prices, but 
mills appear unable to make concessions 
at this time. Northwestern spring wheat 
patents held firmly this week at $9.15@ 
9.40, Kansas hard winters top patents at 
$7.75@8.25, winter wheat patents at $6.75 
@7.25, and straights at $6.25@6.50. 

The feed market is a little more active, 
but only for carload sales. Bran is 
quoted at $22@23 ton, standard mid- 
dlings at $23.50@24, winter wheat flour 
middlings at $30@32, and red dog at 
$41@43. 

NOTES 

Bakers are preparing their exhibits 
for the Norfolk Pure Food Show, to be 
held here Sept. 7-12. All local bakeries 
have reserved space for exhibits, which 
are planned to be on an elaborate scale. 


The Norfolk city council. has been 
asked to call a bond issue election to 
provide $3,000,000 with which to build 
city grain elevators and piers on munici- 
pal waterfront property. This is the 
culmination of a project which has been 
under consideration for several years, 
and which promises to result in establish- 
ing grain handling facilities here second 
to none on the Atlantic Coast. 


Liquidation of accounts in eastern Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, in which Nor- 
folk wholesalers and jobbers in the flour 
and feed trade have been involved for 
nearly two years, is going forward rap- 
idly now for the first time since early in 
1920, when the cotton and tobacco mar- 
kets failed. Flour and feed men are in- 
terested to the extent of many thousand 
dollars, and collections are being made 
for the first time in two years. 

Josepu A. Lesuie. 





RUSSIAN SUGAR BEET CROP 

Mr. Vavilov, professor of agriculture 
in Moscow, states that he believes the 
sugar beet crop of 1921 in Soviet Russia 
will give a return in refined sugar of 
360,000,000 lbs. He calls attention to the 
fact that in 1914 the return per acre 
was 2,000 lbs, whereas the estimated re- 
turn in 1921 is one third that figure, 
and that the total estimated production 
in 1921 is less than one tenth that of 
1914, which was 3,780,000,000 Ibs. He 
attributes this falling off to the great 
shortage of labor and the reduction of 
big estates, the latter being the only cul- 
tivators of sugar beets in pre-war days. 
He states that the sugar beet is now 
grown in a small way by peasant hold- 
ers, who make a coarse sugar for their 
own use. 





BALTIC CROP CONDITIONS 

Throughout the Baltic states crop 
conditions are generally good, according 
to consular reports, with considerable 
improvement over last year. All of the 
republics, however, with the exception of 
Lithuania, will need to import consider- 
able quantities of cereal foods, principal- 
ly rye. Finnish rye requirements will 
amount to about 50,000 metric tons. 
Goods imported into the Baltic states are 
coming largely from Germany, and con- 
siderable American foodstuffs are being 
sold through German houses. 
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No inrprovement is to be noted in the 
milling situation from the stagnation 
which has prevailed for the past 10 
days or two weeks. Export trade is ex- 
ceptionally light; domestic sales are 
quite scatte and at best only for 
small amounts. 

The one bright spot in the situation 
continues to be the trade with the South, 
where business conditions generally seem 
to be much improved. Bowers, this 
business is of a cautious nature and no 
speculative buying is in evidence. Where 
in the past the southern buyer would 
purchase nothing but clears § and 
straights, because of the inability of the 
eeeple to pay for the higher priced 
flours, he is now turning his attention 
more to the soft winter wheat patent 
flours, which is a very acceptable change 
to the mills. 

Nothing in particular is to be said 
of the export situation. Foreign buyers 
are simply not interested at this time, as 
clearly shown in the diminishing volume 
of sales to this trade. Even clears and 
low grade, which usually found a ready 
market with export buyers during the 
dullest periods of our domestic business, 
are in very little demand at this time. 

The condition of the home trade of 
mills located at interior points in the St. 
Louis territory is very spotted, some re- 
porting an improved business this week, 
while others state that it has fallen off 
materially, because of the declining 
wheat market. 

The light demand for flour the past 
two weeks has resulted in one very re- 
grettable feature, which is the disposi- 
tion displayed on the part of a num- 
ber of mills, and particularly the small- 
er ones, to sell flour regardless of the 
cost of manufacture. is has resulted 
in the offering of some flour at abnor- 
mally low prices, and has made it in- 
creasingly difficult for mills which are 
attempting to do business at a profit to 
maintain anything like capacity sales. 

Flour prices in St, Louis are quoted 
as follows: spring first patent, $7.60@8 
per 140 lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard 

atent $7.35@7.75, first clear $5.50@6; 

ard winter short patent $7@7.40, 

straight $5.60@6.05, first clear $4.75@ 
5.10; soft winter short patent $6.75@ 
7.10, straight $6@6.40, first clear $4.50 
@5. 


MILLFEED 


The local market experienced another 
week of inactivity, very little demand 
being in evidence for either bran or 
shorts. This is particularly true of the 
former, which is a drug on the. market. 
Shorts are being moved to the South and 
Southeast, but demand is not keen. Hard 
winter wheat bran is quoted at $13.75@ 
14.25 ton, soft wheat bran at $14.74@ 
15.25, and gray shorts at $21@22. 


BUSINESS SITUATION IMPROVED 


Material improvement in business in 
the St. Louis Federal Reserve district in 
the last month, because of the much 
stronger position of the cotton market, 
is reported in the monthly review, issued 
Thursday, of the Eighth Federal Re- 
serve Bank, in which it is said: 

“Immediately following the condition 
report of Sept. 1 the cotton market en- 
tered upon a sensational advance which 
carried the staple from around 12.5c¢ lb 
to more than 2Ic in the second week of 
September. This accretion in the value 
of the crop infused new life into the 
southern section, and worked a radical 
reversal in its business psychology. The 


present crop was produced at an un- 
usually low cost, and a good profit seems 
in sight for the growers. 

e advance has added $56,000,000 
to the purchasing power of the eighth 
district; in addition, there has been a 
much better demand for cotton. Al- 
ready favorable results have been noted 
in the payment of extended accounts in 
the South. Within the last two weeks 
some merchants and bankers report that 
certain paper they had decided earlier 
to charge off, has become a good asset. 

“Since the advance in the price of cot- 
ton, southern merchants and bankers re- 
port a decidedly better tone in financial 
affairs. One notable feature at the mo- 
ment is that the loans and discounts of 
banks in the district are showing little 
variation from week to week, and are 
vastly under the corresponding period 
of a yéar ago.” 


URGES TRADE WITH MEXICO 


James W. Gerard, former ambassador 
to Germany, who was in St. Louis this 
week on his way home from a trip 
through Mexico, where he made a gen- 
eral study of the commercial situation, 
strongly urged, in an interview given the 
press, that the United States, and par- 
ticularly the St. Louis territory, use all 
efforts in building up its Mexican trade. 

“Mexican trade is all ready for St. 
Louis, the natural outlet for Mexican 
trade in this country, and I should ad- 
vise you to get out and get it without 
delay,” he said. “The trip of your busi- 
ness men to Mexico (referring to the re- 
cent expedition of the St. Louis Cham- 
ber of Commerce) was_ frequently 
spoken of to me, and I am sure made 
a very good impression in that country. 
St. Louis is the natural distributing 
point for the Mexican trade, and she 
should take advantage of this situation.” 


COWS ENTERTAINED AT HOTEL 


A practical demonstration of the value 
of Ralston Purina feeds was made at 
the Statler Hotel, St. Louis, this week, 
at the annual conference of the Ralston 
Purina Co.’s sales organization, when two 
cows were taken to the seventeenth 
floor of the -hotel, where the sessions 
were held, and placed on _ exhibition. 
The cows were taken up in an elevator 
the same as any other passengers, and 
deported themselves quite creditably 
throughout the whole procedure. Pro- 
fessor Ratsdale, of the University of 
Missouri, was in charge of this phase of 
the conference. Approximately 150 
salesmen were in attendance at the con- 
vention, which began Monday morning 
and lasted until Thursday night. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output’ of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This Week .cccccccnccecces 27,200 54 
Last WOOK cccccccccccccccs 34,300 68 
WORF GRO cecdcscocccesoces 31,200 62 
TWO Years ABO .....ceceeee 44,100 87 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
TRS WEEK cccccscvescscvcce 58,400 76 
Last week .......s.c.seseees 62,400 80 
BOOP BHD ce ccccacccepescce 43,700 56 
Two years ago .......e.065 53,200 69 


NOTES 

O. T. Stout, of the Atlas Mills, Vin- 
cennes, Ind., was in St. Louis, on busi- 
ness, Tuesday. 

George G. Doran, Indianapolis, ‘Ind., 
secretary-treasurer of the Blanton Mill- 
ing Co., called on the trade in St. Louis 
this week. 

S. S. Carlisle, president Carlisle-Burns 


Grain Co., Omaha, Neb., is here today, 
visiting the trade and his many frien 
in this market. 

Phillip Rothrick, divisional supervisor 
of federal grain supervision at St. Louis, 
spent several days in Kansas City on 
business this wake. 

J. B. McLemore, Nashville, Tenn., sec- 
retary of the Southeastern Millers’ As- 
sociation, visited the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, Thursday. 

St. Louis quotations on corn goods are 
as follows: corn meal $1.60@1.70, cream 
meal $1.70@1.80, grits and hominy $1.90 
@2.10, all basis 100-Ib sacks. 

C. V. Topping, secretary of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, who makes 
his headquarters in Kansas City, was in 
St. Louis, Thursday, attending a rate 
hearing. 

The 85-bbl flour mill of the William 
George Milling Co., Dearborn, Mo., was 
recently destroyed by fire. It is under- 
stood that a large quantity of wheat 
and other grain was lost. 

Jacob Rudman, of the Rudman Prod- 
uce & Grain Co., De Soto, Mo., is an 
applicant for membership in the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange on. transfer 
of certificate from H. B. Sparks. 

According to figures just made public 
by the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Louisiana produces 
practically one half of the total produc- 
tion of rice in the United States. 

Rye products are quoted by St. Louis 
mills, basis 98-lb cottons, as follows: 
white patent flour $6.30@6.50, medium 
$6.20@6.30, straight $6.50@6.75, pure 
dark $4.90@5.10, rye meal $5.30@5.40. 

The grain committee of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange, together with va- 
rious inspection and supervision officials, 
met this week for further consideration 
of the sampling problem in this market. 

John H. Matthes, of W. J. Edwards 
& Co., a St. Louis grain house, is an ap- 
plicant for membership in the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange on transfer of cer- 
tificate from Edward J. McGroarty, de- 
ceased. 

Approximately 25 members of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange will leave 
here Sunday noon for Chicago, where 
they will attend the annual meeting of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association 
next week. 

E. C. Hasse, formerly engaged in the 
flour brokerage business in Chicago, hes 
taken charge of sales in Illinois and 
western Indiana for the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis. Mr. Hasse will 
continue to make his headquarters in 
Chicago. 

Withdrawal of the federal government 
from the Mississippi-Warrior River 
Barge Line until a complete demonstra- 
tion of its value is made is opposed by 
the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce, according to a recently adopted 
resolution. 


That fully 90 per cent of the exported 
products of St. Louis are being shipped 
through Gulf ports via the Mississippi- 
Warrior River Barge Line is indicated 
in the answers to a questionnaire re- 
cently sent out by the foreign trade 
bureau of the local Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Prices paid to producers of farm 
products in Missouri are 54 per cent low- 
er than one year ago and 17 per cent be- 
low the past 10-year average price, ac- 
cording to a summary recently made 
public by E. A. Logan and Jewell 
Mayes, both of the co-operative crop 
reporting service. 


The inauguration of river freight serv- 
ice between New Orleans and points 
in Mississippi is taken as assurance that 
inland water traffic in that state and 
Louisiana will again become operative. 
The Interstate Grocers’ Association, New 
Orleans, is now operating its own line 
of ships in Louisiana. 


The monthly report of August Rump, 
flour inspector of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, shows that 23,682 bbls 
flour were inspected in this market dur- 
ing the past month. Flour stocks on 
hand Oct. 1, 1921, totaled 55,990 bbls, 
compared with 53,100 on Sept. 1, 1921, 
and 76,270 on Oct. 1, 19920. 


It is estimated that gains made in 
the price of cotton during the last two 
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or three weeks mean $125,000,000 in cash 
to the South on the cotton carried over 
from last year. This, added to the en- 
hanced value of the crop now comiag on, 
has had a notable effect on business con- 
ditions in southern territory. 


Charles De B. Claiborne, chairman of 
the committee for the New Orleans dis- 
trict for the distribution of part of the 
$1,000,000,000 fund of the War Finance 
Corporation which has been set aside for 
use of agricultural interests, has an- 
nounced that the southern agency is now 
prepared to receive applications. 


A recent ruling of the Missouri stat: 
board of agriculture requires “corn chop” 
to be registered and tagged, under the 
Shannon-Glick feedingstuffs act of 1917 
This is to prevent the mixing of cor 
bran and other byproducts in “corn 
chop.” There are no fees and no ton 
nage tax in connection with registering 
and labeling this feed. 


Captain W. H. Stayton and Mathew 
Hale, of the National Marine Asso 
ciation, Washington, addressed a joint 
meeting of the foreign trade bureau of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
the World Trade Club of St. Louis and 
the Manufacturers’. Association of St. 
Louis, yesterday. They spoke in suppor! 
of the American merchant marine. 


T. Park Hay, St. Louis representa- 
tive of the United States Shipping 
Board, this week sent inquiries to ali 
mills located in the Southwest, seeking 
to ascertain data relative to what coun- 
tries they are shipping to and from what 
American ports their cargoes are being 
sent. The inquiry is accompanied by 


_a letter urging the use of American 


ships. 


A committee of five has been appoint- 
ed by the foreign trade bureau of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce to con 
fer with representatives of the govern- 
ment relative to the continued federa' 
control of the barge line now operatin; 
between this city and New Orleans 01: 
the Mississippi River. The committe 
will urge that the government continu: 
this control for an indefinite period. 


Lease of tracks and other water fron! 
property at Cairo, Ill, to the federa/ 
barge line by the Illinois Central Rail 
road was approved this week by th 
Illinois commerce commission. During 
the life of the lease, which runs to Apri! 
15, 1946, the government will great}; 
improve the water front to facilitate in 
terchange of cargoes between the rail 
roads and barges in the river service. 


After having been connected with th: 
Werthan Bag Co., St. Louis, for severa! 
years, Ralph D. Lowenstein has an 
nounced his resignation. He will return 
to his home in St. Louis, pending ar 
rangements for another business connec 
tion. Mr. Lowenstein has represented 
the Werthan Bag Co. in Michigan fo 
the past 11 months, with headquarter: 
formerly at Grand Rapids, and more re 
cently at Detroit. 


The Western Union Telegraph Co. this 
week was granted permission to increas: 
its Missouri intrastate rates, effective 
Oct. 1, for a period of 13 months, on 
commercial telegrams and money trans 
fers, 20 per cent over the rates prior to 
April 1, 1919, under the provisions 01 
an order issued by the state public serv 
ice commission. The increase is approxi 
mately 10 per cent over the presen! 
rates, a 10 per cent increase having beer 
granted by the commission on Nov. 26, 
1919. The company is also granted a 25 
per cent increase for st and com- 
mercial news reports. 





RAIN DELAYS BUCKWHEAT 


The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., writes: “A survey covering all 
buckwheat producing territory indicates 
that the crop is all harvested and 
shocked, awaiting threshing, which has 
been prevented by frequent rains, except 
in the case of a few very early lots which 
commanded prices prohibitive for mill- 
ing. A few days of continuous dry 
weather are necessary before there can 
be a free movement, which, however, 
when it comes, will ost force prices 
to a reasonable level. All buckwheat will 
be damp, therefore ‘kiln-drying’ of the 
product will be imperative.” 
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_ THE SALES MANAGER 


(Continued from page 41.) 
satisfactorily, his eager ardor backfired 
on him, his capacity to see visions 
and dream dreams was thwarted and 
finally wholly stilled within him. Archi- 
bald passed on, and with him there also 
passed, not literally but. as a co-ordinate 
event, the processing machine, Archi- 
bald’s queen of the May. 

There was still another sales manager 
who made his bitter way across the 
horizon and now lives solely as a mem- 
ory, the rest of him being resident in 
Arkansas and there raising chickens. 
Rightly he was oply a sales manager by 
brevet. They called him that and he 
rubber-stamped his name that way, but 
actually he was a defeater of business. 
He was constantly engaged in a war 
with the Helvetians, who lived across the 
Rhine. The two things that worried him 
most were hiring salesmen fast enough 
to have them on hand to fire, and mak- 
ing the fresh ones pick up enough new 
customers so he would have plenty of 
material to be mad at. 

He could find more reasons for get- 
ting mad and more ways of making other 
people mad than an operator on a four- 
party telephgne line. If there were no 
better excuse for writing a buyer a 
scathing letter, he would take him to 
task because of what he’d read in the 
paper about how long the snow stays on 
the ground in Siberia. Once he lashed 
himself into a fury and discharged the 
only good salesman the mill had, be- 
cause his missus made, pickles out of 
freestone peaches instead of waiting un- 
til clings came on the market. He would 
even get mad at himself and go without 
shaving to encourage his selfdislike. 

His employees feared him, his boss 
despised him, his trade hated him and 
his — wished that his dog would 
die and his waterpipes freeze and burst. 
The only human being in the world who 
thought well of him was his six-year-old 
son, who lived out in Tacoma with his 
mother and had been taught that a Kup- 
penheimer clothes Adonis framed on the 
wall was his other parent. 

Of course, his career had to come to 
an end some time, and, after all, it came 
in a perfectly normal way. All that 
happened was that he underestimated the 
disposition of a customer at Raton, New 
Mexico, who, besides being very large 
and strong, was a man of great deter- 
mination and possessed the price of a 
round trip ticket to the sale manager's 
home on the banks of the distant Des 
Moines River. On the morning of the 
i4th, a bright and beautiful April day 
it was, the sales manager’s armada got 
the tar licked out of it, and the broken 
and battered dross of him who was once 
so proud was turned over to the salvage 
crops to see if they could make it over 
into anything worth keeping. 

They did in a fashion, but it couldn’t 
sales manage any more. When it again 
came out into the open its clothes didn’t 
fit, it walked as if its cargo had shifted, 
its devil-may-care air was forever gone 
and its voice hit minor on one tonsil. 
rhe boys in the office were polite, but 
helpful sympathy for a wayside flat tire 
owned by a man who has just tried to 
run you down is a feeling reserved for 
immortals. So when he announced that 
he meant to go to Arkansas and be step- 
father to prospective. thousands of in- 

ubator chickens, they felt jt was quite 
ail right and that the god of eternal fit- 
uess of things ought to draw a D.S.O. 

There is not, let the reader be assured, 
‘ay animus of evil or thought of enmity 

mentioning these two or three in- 
ances of sales managers so snappy that 

‘ey broke off at the handle. On the 
contrary, they are cited as varieties 

ther than as types,—peculiar forma- 

ons differentiated from the parental 
em. There must, of course, be a wide 

‘nge in character, style, habits and 

stes of sales managers, just as there 

e divisions of the human race, differ- 
ent sizes of oceans, many colors of birds, 

id people who do and who do not like 
‘ubber heels on their shoes. 

The sales manager is not a specific 
thing, like a house or a dog or a tree. 
‘Ye is more general, more like a wave of 
feeling, or the circumambient ether, or 
& taste for caviar; more a longing than 
its fulfillment; a thought less than an 
entity, a shade more than a spirit. So 
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one must, in speaking of him, let the 
word merely suggest the thought, mustn’t 
one? 

And, finally, it is to be submitted that 
the sales manager, whether the ones you 
know or the untold numbers who are 
every day making B po do things you do 
not want to do and buy things you have 
no business to buy, is the most outward 
and visible expression of the economy of 
today. Sales management sells you the 
soap you wash with, the food you eat, 
the clothes you wear, the book you read. 
Sales management determines the way 
you vote. Sales management sold the 
war to Germany, and sold all the world 
besides the unity of opposition which 
turned the first purchase into a bad bar- 
gain. The spirit of sales management is 
about us and in us and of us as we sell 
our abilities or lack of them, sell our- 
selves to our friends and perhaps sell 
them as a part of the transaction. We 
may be Fausts, some of us, in our ré- 
sults, but we are sales managers every 
one. : 


PANAMA CANAL NOW 
PROFITABLE 


(Continued from page 42.) 

Listed among the commodities going 
eastward were 487,614 tons of flour and 
318,944 tons of wheat, which serves to 
call attention to the growing importance 
of the movement of-these products from 








artificial Gatun Lake be made to yield 
its proper dramatic sense. The Gatun 
Dam, of course, is a majestic and over- 
powering monument of engineering 
prowess, but the canal itself, even when 
it passes through Culebra, is too much 
like an indolent and weed-grown water- 
way somewhere in the a valley 
to afford the thrills that truthfully should 
helong to the American voyager’s first 
passage through it. 

There is, in the old De Lesseps canal, 
a remnant of which is to be seen a few 
miles out of Colon, almost as much to 
stir the imagination, and that fabulous 
undertaking is now scarcely more in ap- 
pearance than an abandoned mill race, 
long since deprived, by the turbulent 
vegetation of the tropics, of anything 
remotely suggesting a work of man. 


Carrot K. MicHENER. 


AUSTRALIAN CONDITIONS 


Sydney Chamb of © ce Would Halt 
State Borrowing, to Check Unemployment 
and Restore Public Confidence 











MeBourneE, Victoria, Aug. 30.—The 
latest official statistical statement gives 
the following details of the common- 
wealth public debt on March 31, last: 
inscribed stock (31% per cent), £3,764,- 
716; inscribed stock and bonds (41% and 
5 per cent war loan), £232,759,880; in- 
scribed stock and debentures (loan 





A Recent Picture of the Gatun Locks in Operation 


Pacific Coast ports of the United States 
to the Atlantic, by way of the canal. 
Canada, also, benefits by this method of 
transportation, the first shipment of 
wheat from the western provinces hav- 
ing been consigned to the United King- 
dom by way of Panama in December of 
last year. 

The actual shipment of wheat and 
flour in large quantities through the canal 
dealt effectively with a superstition for- 
merly prevalent among shippers: that 
these commodities would suffer heat dam- 
age during the period of transit across 
the isthmus. In view of the long experi- 
ence of shipments through the tropics 
from other countries there was actually 
no ground for this belief, and it was 
officially disposed of through a careful 
test made by the Canadian government 
on a consignment of wheat, and through 
the experience of the United States gov- 
ernment in shipping flour. 

Since the average time of passage 


' through:the canal is only 10 hours, wheat 


and flour shipped by that route are ex- 
posed to extreme heat for a shorter pe- 
riod than shipments to Europe from 
Australia or Argentina. 

Passage through the canal today, from 
the traveller’s viewpoint, is by no means 
the dramatic event that might be sup- 
posed from the magnitude of the water- 
way and from a general understanding 
of the tremendous engineering feat that 
was accomplished in its construction. 
Most of the evidences of the gigantic na- 
ture of the achievement were forever 
covered up when the waters of the 
Chagres River were allowed to fill the 
locks and the ditches leading in each di- 
rection to the sea. Only by a special ex- 


_ercise of the imagination can the great 


raised for the states, 51%, and 51% per 
cent), £16,750,000; treasury bills (4 per 
cent), £4,738,070; war savings certificates 
and stamps, £2,482,143; war loan from 
British government (31 to 5 per cent), 
£49,082,059; war gratuity bonds, £30,- 
000,000; on account of northern terri- 
tory, £2,256,394; on account of. Port 
Augusta-Odnadatta Railway, £1,759,- 
003; indebted to the imperial govern- 
ment for expenses of Australian imperial 
forces and naval service, £42,696,500; 
properties transferred from the states, 
£11,440,462; deferred military pay, £66,- 
440; total, £402,795,667. 

At a recent representative meeting of 
the Sydney Chamber of Commerce it was 
resolved, among other things: “Seeing 
that the constantly recurring issues of 
loans by the federal and state govern- 
ments are absorbing moneys which other- 
wise would be available for the develop- 
ment of commerce and the country gen- 


erally, and are thus causing and increas- . 


ing unemployment, this council places 
on record its conviction that after the 
present diggers’ loan has been subscribed 
all government borrowing should cease, 
in order to restore public confidence.” 
The matter, of course, was subsequent- 
ly brought under the notice of the fed- 
eral treasurer, Sir Joseph Cook, who ob- 
served that to cease borrowing in Aus- 
tralia while Australia was borrowing in 
England was fundamentally unsound. 
He added: “It is unsound, in view of our 
present difficulties and in view of the 
general financial condition of the coun- 
try. With the desire to control borrow- 
ing I am in accord, but the principle of 
borrowing from the people who have to 
pay taxation to provide the interest is, 
in my opinion, fundamentally sound, be- 
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cause they in return are paid interest on 
their subscriptions.” 

The trade returns for the common- 
wealth, covering the 12 months ended on 
June 30, have been issued by the statisti- 
cal branch of the customs department, 
and strikingly illustrate the trading ten- 
dencies of warehousemen and manufac- 
turers. In 1919-20 the trade balance in 
favor ‘of Australia was £50,849,217, 
whereas for the last financial year an 
excess of imports over exports (includ- 
ing gold) of £31,408,386 was recorded. 
The actual figures for June and for the 
year, compared with those for the cor- 
responding period of 1919-20, were as 
follows, in pounds sterling: 


Imports Exports 
Tune, 1920 .....0cceee 12,985,906 11,349,142 
Fume, TOBA o.cccccece 9,491,010 11,580,442 


July-June, 1919-20 .... 98,974,292 149,823,509 
July-June, 1920-21. ...163,383,504 131,925,118 

The export trade suffered not only 
through the financial collapse in various 
countries which have figured conspicu- 
ously as consumers of Australian raw 
products, but also through the writing 
down of the valye of such commodities 
during the last nine months. 

The recently completed census returns 
disclose that in Australia, as in miost 
other countries of the world, the popula- 
tion is increasing at a more rapid rate 
in the metropolitan areas than in the 
rural districts, this, too, notwithstanding 
the concerted efforts of the federal and 
state governments to induce the people 
to engage more extensively in the pri- 
mary industries. Migration within Aus- 
tralia, immigration and excess of births 
over deaths have been responsible for the 
net increase of population being dis- 
tributed in the proportion of 80 per cent 
to cities and towns and 20 per cent in 
rural localities. é 

Regarding the people in all the cities 
and towns other than in metropolitan 
cities, as country residents, of the aggre- 
gate population of 5,426,008 in the com- 
monwealth, 3,089,991, or 57 per cent, are 
outside, and 2,336,017, or 43 per cent, 
within, the metropolitan areas. 

These facts and figures are regarded 
as extremely serious by those deeply con- 
cerned in the national welfare. Com- 
menting on the matter, the Melbourne 
Argus observes: “It might be thought 
that parliaments, in so far as they can 
influence this question, would lean to the 
country. Yesterday, in the Senate, a 
very long list was read showing that 
upon practically everything the farmer 
uses a tariff duty has been imposed. The 
whole scheme of high duties is designed 
to ‘encourage’ city industries. This ‘en- 
couragement’ is really in the nature of a 
bonus, and that bonus must be paid by 
some one.” Cuartes J. MarrHews. 





HEARING ON CORN PEST PREVENTION 
Wasurinoton, D. C., Oct. 1—A _ for- 
mal hearing to consider further steps 
necessary to prevent the spread of the 
European corn borer, which now threat- 
ens to invade the corn belt, will be held 
here Oct. 11 by the federal horticultural 
board of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Federal quarantines 
against the pest now exist in New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, New York and 
Pennsylvania. Reports of field investi- 
gations already indicate a very rapid 
spread of the borer during the present 
season, with new infestations in north- 
western Pennsylvania and northern Ohio, 
and the survey is still incomplete. The 
insect is now so widely dispersed that it 
is necessary to consider the adoption of 
regional quarantines to be discussed at 
the hearing or, as an alternative plan, the 
complete abandonment of all quarantine 
action. JoHN MarRinan, 





LONDON OFFICE FOR WHEAT GROWERS 

The Northwest Wheat Growers, Asso- 
ciated, have established a branch of- 
fice at London, Eng., to handle Euro- 
pean grain exports, according to a press 
announcement from Spokane. H. Han- 
no, who has represented Pacific Coast 
exporters, has been named European 
representative. 

“This step does not mean,” R. V. Per- 
ringer, one of the directors, is quoted as 
saying, “that we are not ready and will- 
ing to sell to exporting firms in this 
country, but it does mean that we will 
make sure, if such a thing is possible, 
that we won’t have to sell to speculators 
and gamblers.” 
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The flour market this week has been 
greatly unsettled, owing to more or less 
rapid fluctuations in wheat prices and 
the apparent desire on the part of some 
northwestern mills jo force sales on 
heavily cut prices. hile there were not 
many instances of these cuts there were 
stfficient ee ay to upset general 
conditions. Stocks are regarded as suf- 
ficient to meet the needs of the next 30 
days, therefore buyers are in excellent 
position to hold off until the market be- 
comes more settled. Warm weather still 
continues, and this tends to reduce the 
demand for bread. 

Spring wheat millers"seem to be the 
greatest offenders in cutting prices. As 
an example of how far they have gone, 
prices of $7.50 have been made for spring 
patents and some business booked, while 
the general range for flour of a similar 
character was $8@8.80. The fact that 
this substantial cut did not produce much 
business is indicative of the strong posi- 
tion of buyers. 

Toward the close of the week, owing 
to higher wheat levels, the price situa- 
tion stiffened up a bit, and buyers be- 
came more interested. It was felt that, 
should the market remain settled for a 
week or so, there would be substantial 
buying for shipment prior to the close of 
navigation. 

The export situation is being rather 
strongly affected by the recent discon- 
tinuance of flour buying by Germany, 
which was being supplied largely through 
Holland, and the big bid for export busi- 
ness on the part of Canadian mills. The 
latter have offered flour here, duty paid, 
at $8@8.25, and while this was a straight 
and did’ not compare altogether favor- 
ably with American patents, still it had 
its influence on the market. It is re- 
ported that American mills along the 
frontier are figuring on grinding Cana- 
dian wheat in soe for export. 

While mill offerings have been much 
freer than during the last six weeks, the 
working of mill business has been seri- 
ously affected by resale stuff at prices 
under mill limits, but as soon as this is 
over with the situation should improve. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $8.75@9.50; standard patent, $8@ 
8.80; first clear, $6.25@6.50; soft winter 
straight, $5.80@6; hard winter straight, 
$7.10@7.60; clear, $6@6.75; rye, $6.25@ 
7,—all in jute. 


KEYSTONE FLOUR CO. INCORPORATES 


I. R. McGraw, of the Keystone Flour 
Co., maintaining offices in New York and 
Philadelphia, was here this week and 
stated that his concern had recently been 
incorporated, with $50,000 capital, fully 
paid. I. R. McGraw is president and 
treasurer, Jackson McGraw vice presi- 
dent, and M. Sidell secretary. The pres- 
ent name of the concern is Keystone 
Flour Co., Inc. 


NOTES 


William Jago, of London, a well-known 
authority on bakery matters, arrived in 
New York Friday on the Aquitania. 

George Dudman has recently taken on 
the account of the Star & Crescent Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, to represent it in 
Greater New York and vicinity. 


John W. Eckhart, Jr., of John W. 
“Eckhart & Co., Chicago, and A. J. Obert, 
sales manager the Christian Mills, Min- 


neapolis, called at this office this week. 
W. P. Tanner, treasurer of W. P. Tan- 

ner-Gross & Co., Inc., who for several 

years resided in the upper portion of 
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New York City, has leased a house at 
West New Brighton, Staten Island. * 


An old mill dating back to Revolution- 
bed times, located near Cold Spring Har- 
bor, L. I.,; burned recently. It was built 
150 years ago, and in one capacity or 
another had been in use up to a few 
years ago. 

G. C. Krause, who has been employed 
as a salesman by A. S. Leo for the past 
five years, recently resigned to go with 
the New York office of the Cake & Freed- 
man Co., flour, feed and grain, which 
operates offices in both New York and 
Philadelphia. 

E. N. Kleinbaum, who has been con- 
nected with the Imex Corporation, 23 
Beaver Street, New York, recently 
formed a partnership with P. C. Golding- 
ham under the firm name of P. C. Gol- 
dingham & Co., which will specialize on 
foreign exchange. Mr. Goldingham has 
had wide experience in handling foreign 
exchange, particularly with England and 
Canada. 

Millers visiting New York this week 
were H. E. Sullivan, sales manager Saw- 
yer Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas; 
Cyrus S. Coup, president Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo; Robert R. 
Clark, president Aunt Jemima Mills Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo; H. F. Marsh, sales man- 
ager New Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill; 
E. Z. Gregory, sales manager Keystone 
Milling Co., Larned, Kansas. 


The practical use of the Erie Canal 
to shippers is to be demonstrated by a 
trip on Oct. 5 from New York through- 
out part of the waterway, under the 
auspices of the Hudson Valley Federat- 
ed Chamber of Commerce. The gover- 
nors of several states, including New 
York, will be the guests. From New 
York the party will go by boat to Al- 
bany, and thence through the State 
Barge Canal to the Erie Canal. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 1.—Lower prices 
on all grades of flour was the feature of 
the local market the past week. A tem- 
porary advance was followed by a de- 
cline of 40@45c bbl today, with the tone 
weak at the‘close and indications of a 
further reduction in prices. Buyers are 
refusing to operate, in the belief that a 
much lower range will prevail next week, 
and-mill agents report few sales. 

Under existing conditions the trade 
seems to be justified in hesitating to take 
on new obligations. The buyer is finding 
it difficult to fathom the market, while 
mill agents are at sea as to just what 
to advise their customers. There appears 
to be no connection, or little if any, be- 
fween cash wheat and future prices. Late 
happenings typify the whole situation. 
First one and then another big flour 
buyer comes on the market and takes a 
good lot of flour; then pulls out, but 
wants the flour shipped generally during 
the next 60 days. The general feeling 
among local buyers is that the trend of 
values is downward, and they are acting 
accordingly. 

A feature of the local situation during 
the past week that has been disturbing, 
so far as the general market is con- 
cerned, has been the disposition on the 
part of: some of the big Minneapolis 
mills to shade prices from open quota- 
tions. In one instance standard patents 
which were openly quoted at $9.25 bbl, 
in sacks, were offered to one of the mill’s 
customers at $8.75. Big cuts in prices 
were also made by other mills, the reason 
bein 
anything go by in the way of business. 
A number of so-called country mills have 
also been wiring their representatives 
here, asking for ‘ids. This has had its 
effect, and every one in the trade is buy- 
ing as little as possible. 


given that “they were not letting - 


Canadian flour is still offered freely in 
this market, despite the duty imposed, 
but very little has been sold this week. 
Short patents are offered at $9 bbl, in 
jute sacks, f.o.b. Boston, duty paid, for 
— shipment, with late October and 

— shipment quoted 30c bbl less. 

ing wheat patents are quoted today 
at “tal bbl for standard brands, with 
special short patents at $9.25@9.50. It is 
intimated that these prices would be 
shaded fully 25c bbl for prompt ship- 
ment, if the opportunity offered to do 
business. Kansas hard winter wheat pat- 
ents are also easier. Standards are of- 
fered at $7.10@7.35 bbl, with short pat- 
ents at $7.65@7.85. It was reported that 
one Kansas mill had booked quite a bit 
of flour at $7. 

Soft winter flours are selling slowly, 
with the market easier, although prices 
have not shown as much decline as other 
flours. Patents range $7@8 bbl, in sacks, 


*straights $6.50@7.15, and clears $5.50@ 
6.25. 


NOTES 


The Globe Flour & Products Co., Bos- 
ton, has been incorporated, with $50,000 
capital. Norman Weisberg is president. 

Rye flours are easier, with a quiet de- 
mand. White patent is offered freely at 
$6.50@6.75 bbl, in sacks, with fancy held 
at $7. 

Among recent visitors on ’change.were 
W. H. Sutherland, Duluth, president 
Sutherland Flour Mills; E. J. Schaack, 
Chicago; H. Poast, Toledo; B. J. Boland, 
Montreal; Robert Smith, St. Joseph, Mo; 
E. Z. Gregory, Larned, Kansas; A. W. 
Bosworth, St. Louis, and G. W. 
Hutchins, Clinton, Iowa. 

The following members of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce have gone to Chi- 
cago to attend the annual convention of 
the Grain Dealers’ National Association: 
John J. King, Edward J. Donahoe, 
James F. Hammers, Matthew D. Benza- 
quin, Harry N. Vaughn, Alex S, Mac- 
Donald, Christopher O’Leary, Lyman G. 
Smith, Seth Catlin, Sr., Horace Cook, 
Robert C. Bacon, Eben A. Hall and A. 


W. Goodnow. 
Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 

Burrawo, N. Y., Oct. 1—The mills in 
this district report demand for flour very 
limited, some of the large ones going so 
far as to say they have never known in- 
quiry to be so persistently light at this 
season, and that they did practically 
nothing this week. here was a little 
show of interest when some strength was 
indicated in wheat, but the would-be buy- 
ers failed to stick, and at the close of 
the week, with the bottom apparently 
going out of the wheat market entirely, 
all hope of doing any business was aban- 
doned. 

The few bids received this week for 
spring patents were much below the ideas 
of millers, but were not turned down, as 
a rule. . According to some jobbers, any 
price quoted could be shaded, as the mills 
were anxious for business, having reached 


-close to the end of their bookings and 


would like to keep running. They are 
not persuading their old customers to 
buy, as they have no confidence in the 
wheat market themselves. 

Export business is lifeless. It seems 
impossible to get buyers interested in 
clears, and all the mills have more or 
less first and second on hand which they 
would like to clean up. While asking 
prices are about the same as last week, 
bids are wanted. Rye flour is dull and 
lower. 

Local prices to retailers were 25c lower 
this week on the best family patent in 
98's, cotton, $9 being quoted today, but 
there are “specials” being offered at $8.25 
@8.50 in smaller packages. All of which 
does not seem fo interest the housewife 
to any extent, although the weather has 
turned favorable for home baking. 

Kansas mill ‘agents have again sold 
considerable flour in this section of the 
state, especially Rochester, and are push- 
ing their best brands into all the small 
hamlets also. They have cut prices to 
— bone, and will scrape that if neces- 

sary to get the business. A wide range 
is quoted, $7.35@8 for short patent and 
$6.75@7.50 for standard patent, Buffalo 
rate points. 

Millfeeds are in even a worse condi- 
tion than last week. There is absolutely 
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no demand, and aaites encouraging can 
be said of the future except to the buyer. 
The mills are loaded up with feeds of 
all kinds, especially bran, and anxious 
to sell. They must make room and there 
is no outlet. A wave of attempts to can- 
cel purchases made has struck the mills, 
and the situation in that respect is be- 
coming serious. The mills have run ful! 
time in this district again this week, 
and the only hope for any improvement 
in present conditions is a decrease in the 
output, which is likely to start next week, 
or a demand from the country. ‘The 
latter is doubtful, as the farmer has a 
big crop of fine, green fodder, and pas- 
tures are also in good condition. 

Canadian mills are selling feeds here 
to some extent at $19 for bran and $20 
for middlings, f.o.b., Buffalo. They re- 
fuse to shade these prices for pure stuff, 
although having plenty to sell. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is about $2 low- 
er than last week, and demand shows 
considerable improvement at the decline. 
Hominy feed dull, and offerings liberal 
at lower prices. Gluten feed selling a 
little better, but still rather slow, and 
buyers looking for lower prices. Cotton- 
seed meal scarce on spot, and would 
bring $47, while futures are weak and 
lower, with liberal offerings at $45 for 
October, November and December shij- 
ment. Oil meal is held higher by the 
mills, but there are resellers willing to 
shade their prices $1@1.50, and sales are 
few. Milo is scarce and firm, with a 
good inquiry for spot No. 3. Distillers’ 
grains are offered at $44, in 100-lb sacks, 
and selling fairly well. Brewers’ are hel 
at $29, sacked, track, Buffalo, with of- 
ferings light. 

Buckwheat sold yesterday at $2.12 per 
100 Ibs, and early this morning at $1.85, 
and later at $1.75, October delivery, 
track, Buffalo. The crop is reported 
smaller than in 1920, but prices are about 
50c under last year at this time and ver) 
few sales were made under $2.25 on tlic 
last crop. 

Rolled oats active and firm, with thie 
mills here running night and day on 
package and bulk goods. Oat feed buy- 
ers are beginning to take hold, and some 
business was done the past few days 
at 50c over last week’s prices. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
The Week ...ccccccccscce 158,800 95 
BUNK GEE sccwscsecvcssses 163,768 
WORE OMS ce wectsiccccutes 120,260 72 
Wwe PORTO OOS ooo ccciccce 172,140 103 
Three years ago ......... 151,550 91 


NOTES ° 


Canadian wheat receipts here this week 
were 2,100,000 bus, compared with 328.,- 
000 last year for the same week. 

Shipments by the barge canal from 
Buffalo to New York this week were 
431,660 bus grain, compared with 173,000) 
for the same week last year. 

Buffalo bakers will entertain the New 
York state bakers at their twenty-six! 
annual convention here on Oct. 17-19. 
The meeting will be at the Hotel Statler. 

The barge canal brought four boats 
loaded with sulphur for Hamilton, Ont., 
and two for Cleveland, Ohio. They were 
taken to these destinations yesterday by 
tugs. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 8,710,000 bus, of which over 
5,000,000 were wheat. Last year the re- 
ceipts were 3,800,000 bus, 3,000,000 being 
wheat. 

Stocks of wheat here have increase 
to 4,900,000 bus, compared with 1,287,000 
last year. There are 2,400,000 bus corn. 
6,200,000 bus oats and over 2,000,000 bu 
barley and rye here in store, a total of 
all grain of nearly 16,000,000 bus, com- 
pared with 3,026,000 last year. 

There is no indication at present oi 
the price of bread declining here, accord- 
ing to the head of the Buffalo baking 
industry, although everybody believes 
there should be. Rolls are still held at 
18c per dozen, and the consumer grum- 
bles, but pays it. Some of the Buffalo 
millers are beginning to think that the 
housewife is getting too lazy to strike 
against this extortion. 

J. B. Maling, representing the special 
executive committee of the Grain Deal- 


RAM 
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ers’ National Association, og in the 
Buffalo Corn Exchange last Tuesday, 
declared that a socialistic organization 
posing as a farmers’ body is pes + go | 
to eliminate regular grain channels an 
exchanges by shrewdly drawn contracts 
with producers. He warned the grain 
men present against these contracts. 

E. Bancasser. 





BALTIMORE 


Bautrmore, Mp., Oct. 1—Flour had a 
hard road to travel this week, large 
stocks and declining prices causing the 
trouble. Receipts in September were 
214,000 bbls and exports 67,000, leaving 
about 147,000 bbls sticking around here 
somewhere, which is an excessive supply 
for this market and calculated to last till 
Christmas, if not longer. 

Most mills were slow to come down 
with wheat, doubtless because they too, 
like the buyers, are hung up with high- 
priced stock, hence it was just as well 
that they did not add to the depression 
by trying to meet the market, as the 
trade, generally speaking, would buy 
nothing, regardless of the price. The 
exceptions were in near-by soft winter 
straights for export, and an especially 
attractive hard winter standard patent 
seeking recognition at an especially at- 
tractive price. 

Springs were lower and inactive, first 
patents closing nominally at $8.25@8.50; 
standard patents, $7.75@8,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@70c more in wood, 10@15c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Ap- 
parently, nothing was done except in an 
occasional established trade brand, 
though the premium over southwestern 
goods seemed to be slightly lessened. 
Canada was making an effort to get into 
this market on both wheat and flour, 
quoting a little lower than the North- 
west on wheat, but a little higher on 
flour, possibly not over 25c bbl. 

Hard winters were weaker and quiet, 
short patents at the close ranging $7.25 
@7.50; straights, $6.75@7,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@70c more in wood, 10@1éc less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Offer- 
ings were more plentiful as the market 
declined, but the trading was limited 
and done at quotations, with a few mills 
still asking more than the extreme fig- 
ures. It would be hard to compute what 
the southwestern mills have saved the 
flour trade of the country since July 1. 

Soft winters were comparatively 
steady but slow, short patents closing 
nominally at $6.50@6.75; near-by 
straights, $5.50@5.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 
50@70e more in woood, 10@l1lé5c less in 
jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. Patent 
was se'dom called for, notwithstanding 
that western mills were anxious to sell 
at good reductions, but the trade was 
well supplied at a higher figure and 
could buy cheaper from the near-by mills 
if it were in the market. Near-by 
straights sold fairly well for export at 
%5.60@5.70 in new jutes, with most of 
the mills in this section now quite in- 
dependent, 

City mills ran normally and found 
trade quiet, domestic and export. They 
maintained quotations on flour, but re- 
duced feed $1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 54,410 
bbls; destined for export, 30,852. 


COOPERAGE COMPANY’S TROUBLES 


Samuel Leibowitz and Vincent J. 
flughes, president and secretary-treas- 
urer, respectively, of William Becker 
& Co., cooperage, have been restrained 
by a court order from managing the af- 
fairs of the concern, pending further 
action, and an effort is being made to 
dissolve the corporation. The complain- 
ant is Mrs. Emma D. Eidman, acting 
as director and vice president of the 
company, and as representative of her 
father, William M. Becker. 

It is charged that, early in 1920, Leibo- 
witz, with the aid of Hughes, borrowed 
375,000 on a note of the Becker com- 
pany. They are accused of having mis- 
appropriated and misused this money. 
In his reply to the bill of complaint, 
Leibowitz denounces the charges as false 
and scandalous, claiming he was forced 
to loan the company large sums, aggre- 
gating $73,700 at one time, with no se- 
curity at all, and that against these 
loans he now holds 62 demand notes of 
the company, all indorsed by the com- 
plainant, which he promises to produce 
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at the hearing. He is further quoted as 
saying that Hughes received nothing 
from the company in excess of his salary. 
Samuel Leibowitz was formerly presi- 
dent of the General Wholesale Grocery 
Co., which, after a brief and spectacular 
career, liquidated to the disadvantage 
of its creditors, including a few mills. 


POTOMAC STATES BAKERS 


The fall meeting of the executive 
board of the Potomac States Association 
of the Baking Industry will be held at 
the Arlington Hotel, Washington, D. C., 


‘on Oct. 11, starting at 10:30 am. An 


important subject to come up at the con- 
ference will be the reorganization of the 
association along bigger lines, employing 
a field organizer. Lxecutive committee- 
men attending the meeting from Balti- 
more will be George E. Muhly, Fred A. 
Mueller and Charles Rinehardt. Others 
from Baltimore going are F. F. Thom- 
as, flour; A. J. Will, of August Maag 
Co; F. R. Young, of Fleischnann Co; 
H. R. Thomas, secretary executive 
board; P. A. Grill, attorney; A. ; 
Schlag, treasurer Maryland Association 
of the Baking Industry. 

A committee of Washington bakers, 
headed by J. Harry Woolridge, is mak- 
ing elaborate preparations to entertain 
the executive board during its stay in the 
capital. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
11,538 bbls flour and 935,994 bus grain 
—580,159 wheat, 90,000 corn, 74,285 rye 
and 191,550 barley. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to Oct. 1, 1,091,610 bus; same 
period last year, 1,170,173. Range of 
prices this week, 97c@$1.19; last year, 
$1.70@2.37. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will 
disinfect all wheat received over its lines, 
with the view of eradicating the weevil 
pest before the grain reaches its eleva- 
tors. It will make the nominal charge of 
¥%c bu for the service. 

The first cargo of grain from Balti- 
more to Russia direct since before the 
war was shipped Thursday in the Sang- 
stad by the Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc. It 
co.nprised 136,858 bus wheat, and was 
cleared for Petrograd. 


Henry A. Parr, an ex-president of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce, and 
formerly a leader in the local grain 
trade, died yesterday of paralysis, after 
a long illness, at Atlantic City, where he 
had lived for the past three years. 

R. J. S. Carter, vice president Carter- 
Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, was on 
*change here yesterday and gave a dem- 
onstration of how thoroughly his Carter 
disc separator can clean wheat. The 
demonstration was a complete success, 
and was witnessed by practically every- 
body on the floor of the exchange. 

H. D. Yoder, vice president and sales 
manager Topeka (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., was here last Saturday and Monday 
calling on the trade with Irving T. Hull, 
of S. H. Ruth & Co., his local agents. 
On Monday, Messrs. Yoder and Hull 
went to Washington, and, after seeing 
the buyers over there, called at the White 
House, where they met Senator Capper, 
of Kansas, a personal friend of Mr. 
Yoder’s, who introduced them to the 
President, with whom they had a chat 
on golf. 

J. Harry Woolridge, of Washington, 
D. C., was here Thursday arranging for 
a big get-together meeting of the Pro- 
gressive Bakers’ Association, to be held at 
‘Frederick, Md., on Oct. 4. It is said 
this meeting will take in all the bakers 
within a radius of 100 miles of Fred- 
erick, extending into West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, besides Maryland. Gen- 
eral conditions in the trade will be dis- 
cussed, and plans for reorganizing the 
Potomac States Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry will be considered. 

Duane H. Rice, of S. H. Ruth & Co., 
local mill agents, who suffered a severe 
heart attack while en route to Los An- 
geles, Cal., as a delegate to the forth- 
coming convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, making it neces- 
sary to move him from the’ train, on 
which he was travelling, to a hospital 
at Banff, Alta., is reported better. Mr. 
Rice’s two daughters reached his bedside 
Tuesday afternoon, and started back 


home with him on Thursday, after ar- 
ranging for his hospital doctor to accom- 
pany them to Toronto and for his Balti- 
more physician to be one of the party 
from Toronto home. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PuiILavetpHia, Pa., Oct. 1.—There was 
little trading in flour here this week, and 
the market was unsettled by the ‘down- 
ward movement of wheat. Prices were 
generally reduced 25@50c bbl. Bakers 
were generally pretty well supplied for 
current needs, and showed no disposition 
to take hold except at greater conces- 
sions than the mills were willing to 
grant. Export business during the week 
was of small proportions. 


NOTES ° 


The Keystone Flour Co., Inc., 327 
Bourse, has been incorporated by I. R. 
McGraw, with $50,000 capital. 

A. Judson Stites, grain merchant, has 
returned from Cape May, N. J., where 
he spent the summer with his family. 


John E. Poore, for the last 35 years 
secretary of the Grocers’ Exchange, is 
lying dangerously ill in the Lankenau 
Hospital. 

The Consumers’ Baking Co., with $15,- 
000 capital, has been incorporated by 
Charles Garlek, of 1649 South Orkney 
Street, Philadelphia. 

John A. Tait, local manager of Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co., Ltd., has been elected 
a director of the Maritime Exchange, to 
succeed H. B. Holmes, resigned, whose 
term of office expires in April, 1924. 
The new director has been associated 
with the shipping interests of this port 
many years, and is fully conversant with 
the activities of the exchange in develop- 
ing the port’s facilities. 

SamueE  S. DanieLs. 


ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 1.—Local mills 
have made the biggest output this week, 
10,900 bbls, in nearly two years. In fact, 
not since late in 1919 has the total of 
flour reached this aggregate. However, 
this is not to be taken as a reflection of 
sales, which have been extremely light, 
so that, all in all, it is a week with strong 
contrasts. 

The big output is due to two or three 
factors, some local and some quite gen- 
eral. At least one mill had power trou- 
ble last week, and hence reduced output. 
With previous sales fairly large, an ate 
tempt was made to catch up. One or two 
mills were short of spring wheat last 
week, and with delayed shipments arriv- 
ing the output was naturally larger this 
week than current demands would war- 
rant. For several weeks, mills here have 
made fair sales. Some round lots have 
been contracted, so that, following the 
conditions recited, the stage was set for 
a relatively big flour output. 

To the dull market there has been pos- 
sibly one exception. One of the larger 
mills reports a fair inquiry and some 
good sales, but this is probably due to 
chance bunching of regular customers. 
Under the stress of a falling wheat mar- 
ket, flour prices worked lower late in the 
week, 10@25c covering the drop on pat- 
ents. Some mills made a heavier cut in 
clears but, with the dwindling volume of 
business, it is more nominal than real. 

Going prices on spring wheat flours: 
patents, $9@9.25 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $9.60; bakers patent, $8.80, 
cotton 98’s, car lots. Boston; straights, 
$9.20@9.25, cotton 98’s, mostly local; first 
clears, $6.75@7.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $7; low grade, $4.50@5, 
jute, car lots, Boston. 

There has been little activity in soft 
wheat flours this week, but despite this 
the anomaly of cheaper wheat and dearer 
flour is presented. In explanation it 
should be said that, while winter wheat 
here is nominally lower, farmers are sell- 
ing only in a restricted way, and ship- 
pers are taking advantage of the situa- 
tion to squeeze a little on sales to mills. 
The nominal price to growers is all the 
way from $1.10 to $1.25, but shippers are 
asking up to $1.32 bu, track. Under the 
conditions described, prices average 5c 
higher on the best brands of flour. Quo- 
tations: winter straights, $6.75 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.50. 

Trade in rye flour has been slow all 


59 


the week. However, mills have been 
grinding on old orders and are still sold 
ahead. The market is a little easier, with 
best white brands offered at $7.60@7.65 
bbl, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston. West- 


_ern brands are decidedly lower, with 


bers conceding as much as 50c bbl in 
some cases. Seskathonen light $7.50 bbl, 
medium $7, and dark $6.50, all cotton 
98's. 

The feed market is quiet. Some mills 
are sold ahead for several weeks, and 
are not offering anything. Others, with 
spot offerings; are inclirfed to shade price, 
particularly on bran. Quotations: spring 
bran, $22.50@23.50 ton, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $28@30; winter bran, $23 
@24, sacked, mostly jobbing; spring mid- 
dlings, $26.50@29.50, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; local, $30@31; winter middlings 
and rye feed, nothing offered. Western 
feeds have had fair sales. Prices are un- 
changed, with corn meal $29 ton and 
crushed oats $33, both bulk. Corn meal, 
table quality, easier at $1.45 per 100 lbs, 
small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ...ccccccccccece 10,900 59 
Last week ..cccccccccccces 6,400 34 


Of this week’s total, 8,700 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,600 winter and 600 
rye. . 

NOTES 

Fire last night damaged the bakery of 
Frank Phillips, Geneva, about $2,000, 
partially covered by insurance. 

A careful tabulation of ravages of 
Hessian = in Wayne County in 1920 
indicates the damage varied all the way 
from nothing to 24 per cent, with an av- 
erage of 9 per cent in all the wheat fields. 


There is a good deal of concern here 
over the appearance of a worm that 
works in corn ears. Entering at the silk 
end, it eats the end kernels and usually 
works toward the butt. It is said that 
the pest is the same that attacks cotton 
boll. Some growers believed it to be the 
European corn borer, but apparently 
that was a mistake. The developed 
worm, before it enters the pupa stage, 
is about an inch and a half long, the 
thickness of an oat straw and light gray 
in color. It is said to pass the winter in 
the ground in the pupa stage. It has 
centered its attack here on late planted 
sweet corn. There is fear it will rapidly 
develop into a scourge in a season or two. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 1—A _ dull 
spell was experienced in the market this 
week, Wheat seems to have no bottom. 
Most flour inquiries are for prompt ship- 
ment. Export demands have been the 
same as domestic, inquiries being for 
small quantities only. 

Spot flour by dealers to consumers 
was offered as follows: Kansas, 95 per 
cent patent $7@7.40, Kansas high pat- 
ent $7.50@7.75; Oklahoma, 95 per cent 
patent, $7@7.45; spring wheat, old $8.75, 
new $8.25@8.50. 

Flour, per barrel, quoted to dealers 
here by mills, basis 98-lb cotton sacks: 
spring, 95 per cent patent $8.55@9.05, 
short patents $8.85@9.35, fancy clears 
$7.35@7.85; hard winter wheat, 95 per 
cent $7.05@7.30, short patents $7.35@ 
7.60, fancy clears $5.85@6.10; soft win- 
ter wheat, 95 per cent patent $7.05@7.30, 
short patents $7.35@7.60, fancy clears 
$5.85@6.10. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow 70c bu, No. 2 
white 70c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 50c; 
No. 3 white, new, 46c; wheat bran, per 
100 Ibs, on track, 95c. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by local dealers in bulk, sacked: cream 
meal, $1.80; grits, fine and coarse, $1.85; 
corn meal, $1.75@1.85; corn flour, $2, 

Grain inspected since Sept. 1: wheat, 
export, 3,785 cars; corn, export 190, 
local 107; oats, export 17, local 129; rye, 
export, 111; barley, export, 157. In- 
spected outward on shipboard: wheat, 
95,866 bus; corn, 42,857. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 4,170,000 
bus; corn, 93,000; oats, 20,000; barley, 
135,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 
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Flour demand during the week has 
been light, both domestic and for export, 
but many of the mills have sufficient 
business booked to pg | them — 
for 30 to 60 days or longer. There is 
some improvement in eastern, southeast- 
ern and Californian demand, but the vol- 
ume of sales is not large. 

The Orient is still in the market for 
moderate flour requirements, and some 
new business was worked during the 
week, but the scarcity of ocean space 
restricts new business for shipment prior 
to the end of the year. 

European demand is light, but some 
sales are reported to the United King- 
dom and Scandinavia, though those mar- 
kets are about 3s out of line with the 
views of most of the export mills. 

Demand for millfeed has improved, 
and the market is $1 higher. Local mill- 
run is selling at $21 ton in straight cars, 
delivered transit points. Montana mixed 
feed is offered at $17, on track, sea- 
board. 

Top patents, basis 98-lb cottons, car- 
loads, on track, seaboard, are quoted: 
Montana, $7.70@8.90 bbl; Dakota, $9.50 
@9.65; Kansas, $7.50@8. Washington, 
made from Dakota and/or Montana and 
local hard wheats, $7@8.80. Washington 
bakers patent, $6.50@7. Blue-stem fam- 
ily patent, basis 49-lb cottons, $7.55. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 27,270 62 
Last week ........+ 62,800 23,678 46 
WOOP OHO .cccccese 52,800 18,691 36 
Two years ago..... 62,800 39,170 74 
Three years ago.... 46,800 27,737 59 
Four years ago.... 46,800 11,246 39 
Five years ago..... 40,800 27,587 67 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 


Fiour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........- 57,000 ,920 8 
Last week ........ 57,000 41,586 18 
WOOP BBO cocevecas 57,000 21,783 38 
Two years ago..... 57,000 47,122 82 
Three years ago.... 57,000 32,960 57 
Four years ago.... 57,000 30,275 53 
Five years ago.... 57,000 35,088 61 


STOCKS OF FLOUR 
The September report of the Federal 
Reserve Bank for this district states that 
stocks of flour in millers’ hands, on Sept. 
1, as reported by 16 large operators in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Califor- 
nia, were 194,190 bbls, compared with 
384,286 on Sept. 1, 1920. Stocks of wheat 
held by the same operators were 885,262 
bus, compared with 1,611,987 a year ago. 
The bank estimates the average price 
received by growers for wheat in 1921 
in Washington to be 92c bu, against $2.37 
in 1920; Oregon 97c, against $2.36; Idaho 
8le, against $2.32; California $1.29, 
against $2.38. Estimated average oe 
received by growers for barley: Wash- 
ington, 62c in 1921, against $1.43 in 1920; 
Oregon 83c, against $1.93; Idaho 64c, 
against $1.44; California 57c, against 
$1.52. 
SHIPMENTS OF BULK WHEAT 
Shipments of wheat in bulk, until re- 
cently practically unknown from Pacific 
Coast ports, are increasing. Such ship- 
ments, however, are seriously handi- 
capped by the —— regulations of 
underwriters as to lining of ships, 
the cost of which, under these regula- 
tions, is very much greater than under 


the requirements of underwriters for 
shipments from Atlantic and Gulf ports. 
The requirements in effect on the Pacific 
Coast have been inherited from the days 
of wheat shipments on sailing vessels 
passing around —_ Horn. 

Exporters and shippers maintain that 
the safety of the vessel is the only reason 
for lining, and that when necessary pre- 
cautions are taken to keep the wheat out 
of the bil and to prevent the car 
from shifting, this is all that ought to 
required. odifications of the. present 
underwriters’ requirements are now bein 
sought. Shippers contend that, althoug 
lumber is cheaper on this coast, it costs 
$4,000 to line a standard 9,400-ton steam- 
er for grain here, on account of the large 
amount of lumber required, against $2,- 
500 at Gulf ports. 


SACK STAMPING TROUBLESOME 


The requirement, under regulations is- 
sued by the consolidated classification 
committee of the railroads of the United 
States, effective Jan. 2, 1922, concerning 
specifications as to test and cut of cloth 
for cotton sacks, that each sack must 
bear a stamp of the mill or the sack 
manufacturer guaranteeing compliance 
with the regulation, without which a high- 
er freight will be charged, may work a 
hardship on mills exporting flour to the 
Orient if the regulation applies to such 
shipments. Oriental buyers, in makin 
er gy rely largely on establish 

rands, and any alteration in the mark- 
ing of sacks might arouse suspicion as 
to genuineness. A ruling is now being 
= from the committee as to the ne- 
cessity of sacks for shipment to the 
Orient bearing the guaranty. 


NOTES 


The Pocatello (Idaho) Flour Mills Co. 
has been incorporated, with $25,000 capi- 
tal stock. 

Bankruptcy proceedings have been be- 
gun against the Northwestern Potato 

tarch & Milling Co., of Gresham, Ore- 
gon. 

Kansas patent of good quality is quot- 
ed here as low as $7.50 bbl, which is 
below offerings of Montana first patent, 
and is meeting with a good sale, 

The Northwest Wheat Growers, Asso- 
ciated, states that it has secured $100,000 
of the $10,000,000 loan which, according 
to its officers, is to be made to it by the 
War Finance Corporation to finance ex- 
ports of Pacific northwestern wheat. 

The Baja California, loading at Seat- 
tle, will inaugurate the new monthly serv- 
ice of the Latin American Line to Mexi- 
Central American and to South 


can 
American rts as far south as Buana 
Ventura, lombia. This line will also 


start a monthly service to South Ameri- 
can west coast ports about Oct. 5. 


The Intercoastal Sea Carriers, Inc., a 
New York corporation, announces that it 
will operate four 10,000-ton ships be- 
tween Pacific and Atlantic ports via the 
Panama Canal, the first ship to sail from 
New York via Philadelphia Oct. 5. 
Struthers & Dixon will ‘act as Pacific 
Coast agents. 

Farmers are selling wheat less freely 
at the present decline in prices, but ar- 
rivals at seaboard continue heavy. Pur- 
chases for milling account are larger on 
account of the material increase in 

rinding. September receipts at Seattle, 

acoma and Portland were 10,800,000 
bus, and for the season to date 21,200,000. 





OREGON 
Portianp, Orecon, Oct. 1.—The local 
flour market has been on a fairly firm 
basis this week, There was a good de- 
mand from. bakers and the grocery trade, 
though. total.sales were reported less 
than last week. Prices were unchanged 


at $7.55 for the best family grades and 
$7 for bakers hard wheat. 

The millfeed market was active, par- 
ticularly on mill-run, which was quoted 
strong at $22 ton, f.o.b. mill. The rela- 
tive cheapness of this product appeals 
to dairymen and feeders. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 


Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,00 25,778 53 
Last week ........ 48,000 25,338 52 
Year O80 ....see06 48,000 30,863 64 
Two years ago..... 42,600 35,777 83 
Three years ago.... 40,500 16,896 41 
Four years ago.... 33,000 26,907 81 


Wheat was on the downgrade most of 
the week and, with the export situation 
bad, several cargoes afloat remaining un- 
sold, buying by exporters almost ceased. 
The lower prices offered did not appeal 
to farmers. Closing wheat bids at the 
exchange: hard white, $1.10; soft white 
and white club, $1.09; hard winter and 
northern spring, $1.11; red Walla, $1.06. 

here was a fair amount of business 
done in the coarse grain market. White 
oats were $25 ton bid; gray oats, $24; 
brewing barley, $26; feed barley, $24. 


NOTES 


Wheat exports from Portland in Sep- 
tember broke all monthly records for the 
port, aggregating 4,730,280 bus, valued 
at $5,640,887. Flour exports in the same 
month were 164,767 bbls, worth $664,678. 


Twenty-four steamers are listed on the 
Merchants’ Exchange as coming here for 
grain cargoes. Seven of these are Jap- 
anese, seven. British, three Norwegian, 
three Greek, two Spanish, and two 
American. 


Receipts of wheat at Portland during 
September were 6,831,200 bus, the largest 
quantity ever received from the interior 
in a single month. Last year, during the 
same period, wheat receipts were 2,756,- 
000 bus. Flour arrivals last month were 
222 cars, against 28 in the same month of 
1920. 


J. M. Lownspate. 





UTAH — 
Ocven, Utan, Oct. 1.—Output of flour 


- by Ogden mills during 1921 has been dou- 


ble that of one year ago, according to 
figures compiled by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Prediction is made that, with the 
opening of the Globe Mills next year, the 
output will again be doubled. 

Wheat to the amount of 110,000 bus 
has been received by the Wheat Growers’ 
Association at American Falls, Idaho, 
elevators, according to John W. Allen, 
office manager for the association in 
southern Idaho. Of this, 50,000 bus re- 
mained in the elevators Sept. 26, the 
remainder having been sent to terminal 
points for storage. The association has 
warehoused 350,000 bus in the Twin Falls 
district. 

Officers of the Ogden Grain Exchange 
have received information showing that 
mills of Utah and southern Idaho are 
now being operated at about 90 per cent 
total capacity. 

Harvest hands are much needed this 
month in the northeastern part of Idaho, 
particularly in the Ashton and Drum- 
mond districts, to complete the heavy 
harvest of wheat. Much of the crop will 
not be harvested unless labor conditions 
improve. 

More threshers are hulling alfalfa seed 
in Millard County, Utah, than ever be- 
fore, according to A. A. Hinckley, com- 
missioner of agriculture, who reports the 
new crop is even heavier and better than 
last year. The yield varies from 8 to 25 
bus per acre. 

Governor D. W. Davis, of Idaho, who 
attended financial conferences in Salt 
Lake — this week, says that the pros- 
perity of the entire West depends upon 
readjusted freight rates so that wheat, 
potatoes, live stock and other farm prod- 
ucts can be shipped to eastern markets. 

H. H. Adams, vice president of the 
Union Pacific System, reports that 
“grain shipments are unusually heavy, as 
growers are giving up the idea of hold- 
ing it over for higher prices and are now 
willing to accept the best obtainable.” 

Stockholders of the Amalgamated 
Sugar Co. will meet in Ogden on Oct. 22 
to consider plans for refinancing the 
company. 

Donations of wheat for the Russian 
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and Near East relief work are being 
sought in southen Idaho by a committee 
of which Governor D. W. Davis is hon- 
orary chairman. One tenth of 1 per cent 
of the Idaho crop is to be secured, a 
total of 12,633 bus being sought. 

Charles Albers, formerly general man 
ager of the Warsaw, IIl., Milling Co., 
who is spending the summer on his ranc}, 
near Shoshone, Idaho, reports that th 
grain from that district will move rap 
idly to markets this year. The crop i 
heavy and quality excellent. 

Over 400 carloads. of grain will b. 
shipped this year from Ririe, Idah 
where George E. Hill, banker of Rigby 
Idaho, reports that “every available foo 
of space in Ririe has been utilized for 
storage of grain.” W. E. Zuprann. 





MONTANA 


Great Farts, Mont., Oct. 1.—The loc: 
situation of flour is much the same :; 
last week. No change has been made i 
mea y 98’s, cotton, being quoted at + 

bl, f.o.b. Great Falls, in car lots. T! 
millfeed market is weaker, millfeed « 
bran being . aang at $16 ton, car lot 
f.o.b. Great Falls. 

Montana farmers are getting the 
wheat to the elevators, it is reported, an 
there is quite a large amount of it bein 
turned into cash. The banks are urgin 
this course, as they want to have thei 
agricultural paper liquidated as rapid! 
as possible. No. 1 dark spring whea 
commands $1.13 bu, and No. 1 norther 
spring $1.12, both on the 58-lb test. N« 
1 dark winter, of 60-lb test, brings $1.0. 
while hard winter goes at 99c. Thes 
are the prevailing prices at the countr 
elevators. Joun A. Curry. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., Oct. 1—Flou 
business this week showed a slight fallin 
off in demand from both jobbers an 
bakers. The trade generally reports b: 
ing fairly well supplied for near-by r: 
quirements, and in the absence of an 
confidence in the present market, con 
bined with the falling off in the brea: 
business as reported by bakers generall) , 
interest in the next 30 days is not like! 
to be particularly active. 

Mill prices are as follows: Dakoi. 
standard patents, $9.50; Dakota clear . 
$7.70; Montana standard patents, $8.6); 
Montana clears, $6.85; Dakota and Mo: 
tana first patent, 60c above standard pa' 
ent prices; Kansas first patents, $8.9 
Kansas standard patents, $8.40; easter: 
first clear, $6.50; Washington and Orego:: 
first grade, $7; cut-off, $6.20,—98’s, cot 
ton, delivered San Francisco. 

Millfeed is unchanged at $20@21 ton 
for eastern bran and mixed feed, $22¢ 
23 for white bran and mill-run, $37@3> 
for white middlings, and $40@41 for lov 
grade flour. 


NOTES 


More than 4,539,821 ctls of barley hav: 
been moved from San Francisco to Eur: 
pean ports during the past 214 month 
the bulk of it going to the United King 
dom. 

A. S. hag formerly associate:! 
with Moore, Ferguson & Co., San Fran 
cisco flour jobbers, has taken over th 
interests of V. Monnier, who expects t 
leave shortly for France. 

Receipts of wheat at San Francisc: 
shipping points have been 183,383 bu 
from July 1 to Sept. 1, 1921 (127.6 pe 
cent increase over 1920). Exports oi 
wheat during same period, 11,366 bus. 

The Marine Exchange reports the fol- 
lowing flour exports from San Francisco 
for the month of August: to China, | 
bbl; Japan, 503; Pacific Islands, 1,690 
Philippines, 75; Mexico, 658; Centra! 
America and Panama, 7,975; South 
America, 90; United Kingdom and Con- 
tinent, 31,658; miscellaneous, 25. Total, 
42,675 bbls. R. C. Mason. 





Weekly Grain Exports 

Exports of grain for the week ended Oct. 
1, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 

bushels (000’s omitted): 
Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
we 101 + 214 





Atlantic ....2,061 157 ° 
Gulf ...ces. 2,330 158 9 
Pacific ..... 1,149 eee ee 483 
Totals ....5,540 315 9 584 214 


Prev. week..4,379 103 
Totals, July 1- 
- Oct, 1 «..85,223 6,581 


_ 12 2,081 186 
844 11,357 2,528 
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October 5, 1921 ; 
GRAIN DEALERS’ MEETING 


(Continued from page 46.) 

“We know that there is no purpose 
on the part of this government to em- 
ploy the taxes paid by all citizens to 
strike a blow at any class of its citizens. 
The sole responsibility for this condition 
lies with the petty politician, the bureau- 
crat, the psuedo economist, the depart- 
ment heads, the local farm agitator, the 
socialistically inclined agricultural col- 
lege professor and the misguided farm- 
er.” 

WORK OF THE COMMITTEES 

Mr. Clement referred enthusiastically 
to the educational work in counteract- 
ing radicalism being done by the asso- 
ciation’s committee under the leadership 
of R. I. Mansfield, and urged the con- 
tinuance of the activities of this com- 
mittee. He spoke of the employment of 
W. K. Vandiver as transportation com- 
missioner, and advised an increase in the 
annual dues to meet the expenses of this 
department. He spoke at considerable 
length of the importance of the associa- 
tion’s arbitration activities, and referred 
to the legal battle still in progress over 
the denial made by one: concern of the 
association’s right to expel a member for 
refusing to abide by an award. In con- 
clusion, he thanked the officers and com- 
mittees of the association for their co- 
operation and zeal, and the trade papers 
for their splendid defense of the trade. 





The Afternoon Session 

The secretary-treasurer was to have 
made his report during the morning ses- 
sion but, owing to the lateness of the 
hour, adjournment followed after the 
president had finished speaking. 

The afternoon session began with a 
few minutes’ tribute to the late Lee G. 
Metcalf, who served as president of the 
association from Oct. 14, 1914, to Sept. 
27, 1916. Several men spoke in eulogy 
of Mr. Metcalf, and his memory was 
honored by a silent prayer. 


THE SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The secretary-treasurer, Charles Quinn, 
in his annual report, pointed out that the 
past eight years had been the most ex- 
traordinary in the history of the trade, 
ind that the abnormal prosperity of the 
years from 1914 to 1920 had resulted in 
a distressing reaction, the effects of 
which were shown in the records of the 
association. He pointed out that the 
crain trade had been forced to fight for 
its very existence, and called attention 
to the report of the publicity committee 
appointed at the Cincinnati meeting on 
June 27 to present the real facts to the 
people. 

Mr. Quinn also called special attention 
to the report of the committee on myo 
lation regarding the Capper-Tincher bill 
ind the activities of the Bureau of Mar- 
kets, pointing out the extreme danger 
from movements which, while socialistic 
in effect, are not clearly labeled “social- 
ism.” but are called “progressive.” 

With regard to transportation, Mr. 

vinn spoke of the retirement last year 
o! Mr. Goemann as chairman of the 
transportation committee, and the a 
pvintment as transportation expert of W. 
'\. Vandiver, who assumed his new duties 
\pril 1. He called special attention to 
{ie importance of Mr. Vandiver’s work 
'o every member of the association, and 
red an increase in the dues of direct 
{ associate members from $15 to $20 
‘car to meet the expenses incidental 
this change of policy. 
‘'r, Quinn spoke of the victory won 
by the association and by the National 
|. \ustrial Traffic League in bringing 
aout an order from the Interstate Com- 
nuvce Commission fixing the liability of 
t’ graph companies at $500 for unre- 
pected messages and $5,000 for repeated 
nicssages. He said it was estimated that 
the liability on unrepeated messages 
would cover the losses caused by errors 
or delays in about 85 per cent of the 
te'ograms sent. 

‘le referred to the excellent work done 
by . E, Watkins, chairman of the trade 
Tus committee, in conducting the inquiry 
coumn in Who Is Who in the Grain 
Trcde. Few changes in the trade rules 
no. appeared necessary, he said, but he 
mentioned one proposed amendment to 
the arbitration. rules, relieving the arbi- 
tr.tors from the necessity of considering 
seinples in arbitration disputes. 


a7 
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He called attention to the report of 
W. S. Washer, chairman of the uniform 
grades committee, regarding the efforts 
made by certain interests in the spring 
wheat territory to have the grades on al 
spring wheat lowered. This attempt, he 
pointed out, was bound to end in failure, 
as “it is impossible to legislate value 
into wheat.” He also spoke of the new 
constitution and bylaws to be submitted 
to the meeting for adoption. 

Regarding the new trade rules govern- 
ing transactions in feedstuffs, he pointed 
out that these rules were adopted by a 
joint committee of the grain dealers’, 
millers’ and feed distributors’ national 
organizations last March, and that all 
that now remained was for the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association to adopt 
them. 

Mr. Quinn’s summary of arbitration 
cases showed a great increase in arbitra- 
tion during the past year. There were 73 
cases at the beginning of the convention 
year, and 157 new cases were filed during 


the year. Of these 230 cases, 93 were - 


decided, 14 were withdrawn, 34 were set- 
tled direct and 15 were dismissed. There 
were 23 expulsions for refusing to arbi- 
trate or refusing to pay arbitration 
awards, and 51 cases are still pending. 
Of appeal cases there were 11 pending at 
the beginning of the convention year, and 
32 new ones during the year. Of these 
43 cases, 25 were decided and 8 were 
withdrawn, leaving 10 still pending. 

The number of expulsions, 23, repre- 
sented an increase of nearly 400 per cent 
over 1920, when only six members were 


expelled. Mr. Quinn pointed out that “to 


be absolutely just to these delinquent 
members, it must be admitted that the 
situation they confronted was unprece- 
dented. Some really could not pay the 
awards given against them, though ad- 
mitting the justice of the arbitration de- 
cisions.” 

He referred to the court action insti- 
tuted against the association by the Pad- 
dock-Hodge Co., Toledo, expelled be- 
cause of a refusal to arbitrate. An in- 
junction restraining the association from 
expelling the Toledo company was grant- 
ed, but was dissolved by the court, and 
on appeal by the company the decision 
was upheld by the appellate court. The 
case will come before the Ohio supreme 
court this fall, but, as Mr. Quinn pointed 
out, the decision of the court of appeals 
was a complete victory for the associa- 
tion. ‘ 

The membership report showed 1,937 
direct and associate members on Oct. 1, 
1921, a loss for the year of 42. Of affili- 
ated members there were 2,624, or 120 
less than a year ago. The campaign for 
new members had added 363 to the list, 
and Mr. Quinn called it the most remark- 
able one ever made by the association’s 
“boosters.” 

The financial statement showed a sur- 
plus at the end of the year of $13,784.05, 
as against $21,907.79 a year ago. The 
loss, Mr. Quinn said, was accounted for 
by the arbitration account and the em- 
ployment of the new transportation com- 
missioner. Receipts for the year amount- 
ed to $60,011.17, of which $20,988 came 
from direct dues, $5,075 from direct 
memberships, $19,316.87 from advertising 
in Who Is Who, $7,992.50 from arbitra- 
tion deposit fees, $2,860 from subscrip- 
tions to the arbitration decision book, 
and the balance in smaller amounts from 
various sources. The year’s expenses 
were $68,058.91, the largest items bein 
salaries, $15,140.59, the publication ~ | 
Who Is Who in the Grain Trade, $20,- 
692.67, arbitration expenses, $6,698.28, 
and transportation expenses, $5,534.98. 

In conclusion, Mr. at paid a warm 
tribute to Mr. Clement and to the chair- 
men of the various committees. 


SPEECH BY MR. MALING 


The Hon. Medill McCormick, United 
States senator from Illinois, was to have 


spoken, but bag to his necessary de-- 
i 


— for Washington, his place was 
lled by John B. Maling, of New Haven, 
Ind., who traced the history of class and 
freight legislation, commending the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association for 
its action in eg J to light fallacies in 
class legislation. He said that all lines 
of industry are endangered by the work- 
ings of class laws. 

r. Maling also touched upon the at- 
tempts of would-be reformers, saying 
that, as a body, such people are failures, 


have been failures in their private lives, 
and instead of reforming themselves, put 
their hands into matters of which they 
are deplorably ignorant. He said that 
business men, with sound experience, 
should be the reformers. 


TRANSPORTATION REPORT 


Henry L. Goemann, Mansfield, Ohio, 
chairman of the transportation commit- 
tee, turned the reading of that commit- 
tee’s report over to W. K. Vandiver, 
transportation commissioner. Mr. Van- 
diver summarized the work done in pre- 
venting railroad companies. from charg- 
ing excessive rentals for ground leased to 
tenants, and from making unreasonable 
charges for sidetrack construction and 
maintenance. He discussed the liability 
clauses in railroad leases and sidetrack 
agreements, pointing out’ that most car- 
riers have adopted or will adopt amend- 
ed liability clauses which appear to be as 
satisfactory as can at present be ob- 
tained. 

He said that the association expected 
soon to secure from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission an order requiring 
railroads to put into effect the rules for- 
mulated under Docket 9009 regarding 
shrinkage, grain doors, cooperage of cars 
and scale specifications. e mentioned 
the efforts of the American Railway As- 
sociation to increase demurrage rates 
from $2 per day for each of the first 
four days after the usual free time of 
48 hours to $8 per day, and said that 
sufficient opposition to this proposal had 
developed so that it was not likely to 
become effective. Regarding reconsign- 
ment rules and charges, he said that the 
association hoped to bring about uni- 
formity in the rules and a downward 
revision of charges to a basis of $2 per 
car for reconsignment in transit and $5 
for reconsignment after arrival at des- 
tination. 

Mr. Vandiver mentioned the reductions 
in minimum carload weights authorized 
in May, 1921, by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but pointed out that 
some of the minimum weight regulations 
are still burdensome, and said that a 
conference would soon be held with a 
committee of railroad officials for the 
purpose of amending these regulations. 
He stated that he had likewise applied 
for a hearing on a proposition to amend 
the western rule regarding charges for 
the privilege of installing bulkheads in 
mixed cars of grain, with an abrogation 
of the charge of $5 for this privilege. 

With regard to freight rates, Mr. Van- 
diver pointed out that, notwithstanding 
the heavy increases in charges, the rail- 
roads had been unable to earn the net 
revenue which it was assumed they would 
obtain, largely because of the great de- 
crease in the volume of business. He 
said it was his opinion that a general 
reduction in all rates could not as yet 
safely be made, but that the rates on 
many classes of traffic, particularly low 
grade materials and farm products, were 
too high. On such commodities, he said, 
a reduction in freight rates would prob- 
ably result in greater revenue to the car- 
riers because of increased movement, 
especially for the longer hauls. 


COMMITTEES APPOINTED 


At the morning session President 
Clement appointed the following commit- 
tees: resolutions, F. G. Horner, Illinois, 
chairman, F. W. Crouch, Texas, C. E. 
Goodrith, Indiana, George P. Pissell, 
Nebraska, John V. Ballard, St. Louis, H. 
B. Dorsey, Texas, and E. T. Custenbor- 
der, Ohio. Nominations, E. C. Eiken- 
berry, Ohio, chairman, John E. Bishop, 
Texas, J. M. Rankin, Nebraska, F. A. 
Derby, Kansas, Lee Davis, Iowa, E. H. 
Beer, Baltimore, and Charles D. Jones, 
Nashville. Auditing, Henry L. Goemann, 
Ohio, chairman, John W. Radford, Chi- 
cago, and C. C. Miles, Peoria. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

The Chicago Board of Trade was host 
to the members and guests of the asso- 
ciation at the Colonial Theatre on Mon- 
day evening. Fred Stone is playing at 
the Colonial in “Tip-Top.” 

The ladies of the association were 
taken on an automobile drive about the 
city on-Tuesday morning. Luncheon was 
served to them at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, where they viewed a special en- 
tertainment before returning to the 
Sherman Hotel. 

The banquet of the convention was 
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given to the association on Tuesday eve- 
ning at the Drake Hotel. Frank O., 
Lowden, former governor of Illinois, and 
Asbury F. Lever, of the Federal Farm 
Loan Bureau, were the speakers. Joseph 
P. Griffin, president--Chicago Board of 
Trade, was the toastmaster. 





Tuesday Sessions 


The Tuesday morning session was 
opened by an address by Governor War- 
ren T. McCray, of Indiana, and former 
president of the association. Governor 
McCray praised the Grain Dealers’ Na- 
tional Association for its constructive 
work accomplished since its founding in 
1896. He then stated that “American 
farmers must look to foreign lands for 
marketing of their grains if they would 
do their duty to the nation’s commerce.” 
The value of Liberty bonds should be 
restored to par by the federal govern- 
ment through the reserve banks, and 
thus produce a large volume of credit, 
according to the governor. He also de- 
clared that present freight rates restrict 
production and paralyze industry, and 
that they must be reduced if we are to 
have a healthy revival of business. 

Dr. Robert McGill, secretary of the 
Winnipeg Exchange, spoke, saying that 
Canada ‘hes also had to put up with 
“freak legislation” and the troubles aris- 
ing from deflation.. He said that Can- 
ada’s difficulties are similar to those of 
the United States, and he advised Ameri- 
cans to study their constitution. 

The constitution and bylaws of the 
association, with proposed amendments, 
were then read by E. C. Ejikenberry. 
With one or two changes they were ac- 
cepted as read. This brought the morn- 
ing session to an end. 

David R. Forgan, president of the 
National City Bank, Chicago, opened the 
afternoon session. He spoke of the 
present economic and industrial condi- 
tions, declaring that no one was respon- 
sible for deflation and inflation, but that 
they were inevitable concomitants of 
war. He said that the United States has 
handled its financial part in the war very 
successfully. To restore the country to 
normalcy, Mr. Forgan said that liquida- 
tion must be more evenly balanced, that 
prices of all commodities must be nearer 
together, and that foreign trade must 
be developed. He spoke strongly against 
a high protective tariff, and said that 
the United States was no longer a 
child, and must take its place as a 
leader among nations. The demoralized 
condition of foreign countries is the 
greatest obstacle to active foreign trade, 
in his opinion. 

Mr. Forgan characterized the excess 
profits tax as one of the most “discour- 
aging and damnable pieces of legislation 
that has ever been put through.” He 
said that business men should know more 
about practical economics, and that the 
spirit of co-operation and interdepend- 
ence should be in the hearts of all classes 
of industry. He said that he thought 
there was no panacea for the present 
sickness of conditions, and that time 
alone would cure. Mr. Forgan closed his 
address by saying that he feels that 
many farmers would be better off today 
if they were driving teams of horses in- 
gg of automobiles which are not paid 
or. 

Professor G. I. Christie, from the ex- 
periment station of Purdue University, 
made a statement in regard to a quaran- 
tine of certain central states on account 
of the European corn borer, a worm an 
inch in length, having been found in 
some of the corn in that territory. 

The reading of the amended constitu- 
tion and bylaws was next on the after- 
noon’s programme, and this was followed 
by the report of the trade rules commit- 
tee. F. E. Watkins, Cleveland, Ohio, 
chairman, read the proposed amend- 
ments, which were accepted. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The nominations committee, which will 
report at the Wednesday session, has 
named Ben E. Clement to be re-elected 
as president, and F. E. Watkins, Cleve- 
land, and D. M. Cash, Decatur, IIl., to 
be re-elected as vice presidents. The 
board of directors, to be appointed, will, 


-in all probability, re-elect Charles Quinn, 


Toledo, as secretary-treasurer. 
V. P. WitiiaMs. 
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New York, N. Y., Oct. 1.—The finan-. 
cial situation is developing very inter- 
estingly, and the markets are on the 
verge of important changes. It would 
be rash to predict the outcome, but the 
situation is getting stronger day by day 
and the public is evincing increased in- 
terest in safe securities. The sharp rise 
in Liberty bonds to the highest of many 
months means more than the average 
man realizes. This is because Liberty 
bonds are spread broadcast throughout 
the land, being owned by several million 
more people than possess any other one 
security. 

The rise in the Liberties, therefore, 
means much for re-establishing confi- 
dence in the minds of those who have 
money to invest for themselves or for 
others. It is of great importance that 
these magnificent securities should stay 
firm. Scarcely anything else in a finan- 
cial way could have greater weight with 
the rank and file of investors, and the 
fact that the war issues are selling now 
at virtually the highest level of peace 
times means much for the security of 
the market and the stability of invest- 
ment values. 


THE RAILROADS 


The railroads are in the public eye to 
a greater extent than at any previous 
time since war days. They are making a 
better showing, are earning more and 
spending less, and are on the verge of 
doing things which will attract more at- 
tention and cause general public discus- 
sion. The proposal to regroup the roads 
into 19 systems, together with the details 
given out by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission concerning other features of 
the plan to carry out the intention and 
aim of the railroad act, are most im- 
portant. 

Furthermore, it is evident that freight 
rates sooner or later must be reduced in 
order to keep the roads going and 
strengthen industry in the way it must 
be strengthened in case the nation is to 
avoid the calamity of government owner- 
ship. W. W. Atterbury, of the Penn- 
sylvania, has pointed out that rates and 
wages must be reduced if the roads are 
to escape bankruptcy. Railroad shares 
have been well taken of late, on the 
theory that the roads were in for better 
times and that there would be better 
earnings for them in the future. 

One of the striking points raised at the 
very interesting unemployment confer- 
‘ ence at Washington has been the neces- 
sity of paying to the roads the sums due 
from the period of federal control so 
as to enable the carriers to give out large 
orders for equipment and various needed 
supplies. It seems certain, however, that 
further cuts in wages must be met in 
order to bring about the reductions in 
rates that shippers demand. The call 
for such relief from the farmers has 
been insistent, and there is no doubt that 
other shippers are very anxious for such 
reductions in rates as shall greatly lower 
the cost of distribution at a time when 
it is difficult to convince buyers that pro- 
duction costs are not still excessive. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
The unemployment conference has 


done a good deal already in describing. 


the problem and showing the precise 
facts as regards unemployment. It is 
clear that the survey. being made under 
the direction of Secretary Hoover will 
be helpful in showing just how many men 
are unemployed and how far this figure 
exceeds the tentative estimates given out 
some time ago by persons associated with 
the Department of Labor. Another im- 
portant achievement has been to empha- 
size the need of reducing retail prices to 
a point where the reductions in wages 
shall not be out of proportion, to the 
changes in retail prices, especially those 


covering food supplies and other things 
essential to everyday life for the average 
family. 

Out of these discussions there is likely 
to develop splendid co-operation of the 
sort that will avail to bring about defi- 
nite results. It is easy to see, therefore, 
that the conference can do remarkable 
work, not for the present only but for 
the future. The efforts to secure re- 


duced prices for essential merchandise ° 


and necessary supplies are very impor- 
tant, since it has been realized all along 
that the task was too big for anything 
less formidable than a federal commis- 
sion or government committee. 

Developments show that the buyers’ 
strike has not ended, and that the great 
need is to get the country to demand 
from all responsible sources such a low- 
ering of necessary foodstuffs and things 
required by the average household as 
shall actually reduce the cost of living to 
something like a normal basis again. 
War prices in peace times are just as 
unreasonable and unpatriotic as are war 
wages in peace times. The nation has 
faith in Secretary Hoover’s committee, 
not alone because of the personnel, but 
also because Secretary Hoover himself is 
directing the work. 


AS TO STRIKE TALK 


The financial community does not take 
the strike talk at all seriously, and the 
average well-informed man these days 
resents all suggestions that there will be 
a nationwide strike. It is realized, how- 
ever, that .the country is troubled by 
many freak measures and suggestions 
that are not sanctioned by responsible 
labor leaders, but are discussed from 
time to time by various men of affairs 
who have been unsettled by England’s 
great labor dispute and the insistence 
that the. government shall come to the 
relief of the idle classes. 

On the other hand, it is realized that 
the approaching winter may bring keen 
distress unless something is done to set 
idle men at work and enlarge the group 
of bread winners. President Harding’s 
address to the delegates to the unem- 
ployment conference at Washington was 
very well received by the country as in- 
dicating the best manner of relief and 
the straightforward, common _ sense 
method of getting people employed 
again. 

The feeling is general that the Euro- 
pean situation is improving and that con- 
ditions in Great Britain are getting bet- 
ter slowly but surely. Finance—both 
high and low—is following closely the 
efforts by leaders in this country and in 
Europe to get things straight again so 
that the world may regain its economic 
composure. 


HEAVY BOND BUYING 


The public is buying bonds all the time. 
Investment inquiry is enlarging. It is 
getting back to normal, and gaining 
headway in many directions.. The great 
$50,000,000 Argentine government loan, 
which has been under negotiation in Wall 
Street for months, has been put through 
successfully. Other foreign loans are 
likely to be announced in a few weeks if 
all goes well with the bond market. 

As Mr. Edison said recently, there is 
nothing in ‘the present situation which 
cannot be straightened out all right if 
the people apply “grit, determination and 
hard work” to the solution of everyday 
problems. The great inventor added: 

Don’t call it a panic. It is nothing 
but a period of depression and nothing 
to worry over, provided we set ourselves 
resolutely to the task of overcoming it. 
These. periods of depression come in 
cycles. They are nothing new. The point 
to be driven home is that, the country 
always recovers from them and goes for- 
ward with greater strides than ever be- 


fore. We will get over this one, too. 
The tide already has begun to turn. 
Times are getting better now, slowly of 
course, but surely.” 

This view is shared in by a large group 
of hard-headed, shrewd investors. usi- 
ness men are getting more business, and 
the future looks brighter, but caution 
is needed, and we must think straight 
and not indulge in day dreams. Facts 
are needed, ro good judgment will avail 
in this emergency as in all others to 
bring the country through. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Minn., Oct. 3.—The flour 
market the past week developed a slight 
increase in activity. Eastern buyers are 
showing more disposition to look upon 
the market as fairly well stabilized, and 
seem willing to cover something more 
than their immediate requirements. Flour 
was bought for delivery up to the close 
of navigation. Buyers in local and near- 
by territory purchased only in small 
quantities. First clear was practically 
a drug on the market. 

The durum mill had a limited domes- 
tic and foreign demand. The decline in 
the wheat price caught some orders at 
bids under the previous market basis. 
Lower exchange rates also aided the mill 
to accept a little car lot business for 
foreign account. 

Rye flour was inactive, except for a 
limited local demand. The trade is evi- 
dently supplying itself elsewhere, as no 
business is being done here: 

Millfeed is in slow demand and trad- 
ing very light. The small business pass- 
ing was confined to mixed car lots with 
flour to the established trade. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
33 


This WOOK .scccccccccveces 12,145 

Last week ....eeeeeeesees 12,136 33 
EMSt VORP ccccccccccccecses 14,010 38 
Two years AGO .......e.06. 31,365 85 


CASH WHEAT 
Outside milling interests were the most 
active buyers of cash wheat the past 
week. Local mills bought in a moderate 
way to cover flour contracts, picking 
their cars and paying the best prices for 
choice spring or durum. Elevators took 
the remainder and the market was prett 
well cleaned up every day. No. 1 yaa | 
northern closed today at 10@l6c over 
December; No. 2 dark, 5@1lc over; No. 
3 dark, 2c under to 3c over; No. 4 dark, 
2@9c under; No. 1 amber durum, 7@12c 
over October; No. 2 amber, 5@10c over; 
No. 1 durum, October price; No. 2, 2c 
under; No. 2 mixed, 4c under. 


FLAXSEED 

Flaxseed futures broke 314,@414c to- 

day to the low point on the present de- 

cline. . Later there was a recovery of 

nearly all. of the loss, but prices again 

weakened and closed %,@1%,¢ above the 
bottom of the day. 


NOTES 

E. P. Bronson, with the H. C. Cole 
Milling Co., of Chester, Ill, was on 
*change today. 

W. D. Gregory, C. M. Harrington and 
R. C. Schiller, Minneapolis grain men, 
have been here during the past week. 

Cars of low grade and damaged grain 
are showing up in larger volume. Some 


.of the off grades show sign of sprouting. 


The demand for barley has flattened 
out, and prices closed 6c lower on the 
week. Some of the cars offered for sale 
have to be carried over until a demand 
develops. 

John D. Shanahan, of the Niagara 
Falls Milling Co., Buffalo, has sold his 
membership in the Duluth Board of 
Trade, and it has passed to Clement K. 
Quinn, mining and vessel man. 

There is nothing doing in vessel char- 
tering for grain just now, but the de- 
mand for space should show some im- 
provement before long. The water rate 
on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, continues 
at 2c bu. 

Wheat shipments last week aggregated 
2,882,000 bus, against receipts of 1,719,- 
000. Stocks decreased 1,302,000 bus. 
Coarse grains and flaxseed also de- 
creased, the total decrease of all grains 
being 2,153,000 bus. 

Oats to the amount of 546,000 bus 
were loaded aboard a vessel here last 
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week to be held afloat here until the 
latter part of November, when the sale 
calls for delivery. This is a good illus- 
tration of the stagnation in the vessel 
carrying trade. 

Receipts of Canadian grain fell off last 
week, only 28,000 bus wheat and 5,000 
bus barley being received into elevators 
here. Canadian wheat in store, in bond, 
is selling at the same price as the same 
grade in store at Fort William, payment 
in Canadian funds. Close today: No. | 





northern, $1.273%,; No. 2 _ northern, 
$1.26; No. 3 northern, $1.221,. 
F. G. Carson. 
NASHVILLE 


Nasnvitte, Tenn., Oct. 1.—Notwith- 
standing the decline in wheat values, de- 
mand for flour from the Southeast for 
immediate shipment has been well sus- 
tained this week. Anticipation of sup- 
plies has halted to a great extent, but 
current business has been above expect:- 
tions of mills. and movement daily has 
been above normal. 

Reports from the Southeast indicate 
that stocks are low, and that active buy- 
ing will be necessary in order to take 
care of the consuming needs. The ai- 
vance of cotton will enable a large num- 
ber of consumers who had been using 
corn meal until recently to buy flour, and 
this will add materially to the domestic 
demand. 

Prices have not been greatly reduced. 
Quotations at the close of the week were 
as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $7.75@8.25; standard or 
regular patent, $7@7.35; straight pat- 
ent, $6.40@6.75; first clears, $5.25@5.75. 

Demand is reported slow by rehan- 
dlers. Prices: spring wheat patent, 98 
Ibs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, $8.25 
@8.75; hard winter wheat patent, $7.10 
@7.50. 

Wheat continues to arrive in good vol- 
ume, most of the movement being from 
the West. No. 2 red, with bill, is quoted 
at. $1.45@1.46, Nashville. 

The demand continues good for mill- 
feed at strong prices. Quotations: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $17@18; standard 
middlings or shorts, $23@25. 

Corn meal mills. with a capacity of 
60,000 bus, this week ground 11,469, or 
19.1 per cent of capacity, compared with 
13,240, or 20 per cent, the same week last 
year. Prices: bolted meal, in sacks, per 
100 Ibs, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $1.30@ 
1.35; unbolted meal, $1.25@1.30. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to Thi 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 207,930 133,535 64.2 
Last week ....... 227,430 144,879 63.7 
Last year ....... 173,790 100,707 57.9 
Two years ago... 221,430 189,077 85.3 
Three years ago.. 183,360 114,897 66.1 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Wieets: BOIS. ...<ccccrvcces 36,000 $1,700 

‘Wheat, bus ........000. 185,000 165,000 

GPM, BUS cecccvccevesec 104,000 87,000 

Oats, DUB cccscecccscece 706,000 705,000 
NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 166 cars. 

The Arkansas Mill & Grain Co. plans 
to install a new flour mill. 

The Science Hill (Ky.) Milling Co. has 
been bought by Beatty Bros. 

Beverly Jennett has purchased an in- 
terest in the Thomas flour mills at Glen- 
dale, Tenn., from James H. Kannon, anil 
will be actively associated in the opera- 
tion of the plant. This plant is one of 
the oldest in middle Tennessee, and was 
recently improved by Mr. Kannon. 

The Colonial Milling Co., with $50,000 
capital stock, has been incorporated to 
install a new flour mill in Nashville. M. 
L. Fletcher, E. B. Fite, M. L. Fletcher, 
Jr., C. P. Wilson and Marvin Campbell 
are incorporators. The company is 4 
strong one. It will include special 
brands of patent and selfrising flour in 


. its output. 


Joun Lerrer. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown, 








CHICAGO, OCT. 1 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


merchantS ..c.seeeereeseeeetes - @9.00 
Spring patents, jute ....+.+++ee+- 8.00@8.30 
Spring straights, jute .....++.++.+ 7.560@8.00 
Spring clears, jute ....+++++s++s 5.50@6.00 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute........ 4.00@4.50 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.40@8.50 

WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ......-- . $6.50@6.80 
Straight, southern, jute ......+++++ 6.30@6.60 
Clear, southern, jute ...--+++eeees 4.90@5.10 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.00 @7.50 
Patent, 95 per cent ....seeeeeseee 6.70@7.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute ......-- «seee 5.25@6.00 
“RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... -$5.90@6.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 5.50@6.00 


WHEAT—Good milling demand for best 
grades. Foreign demand in this market con- 
tinues light, most export business being done 
with Canada and the Pacific Coast. How- 
ever, it is thought that foreigners have over- 


bought. Receipts have been very light 
again, Premiums, as compared with De- 
cember, closed as follows: 

1 red 4@5c over 1 dah 3@5c over 

2 red 3% @4c over 2 dah 2@3c over 

8 red 2% @3%c over 3 dh 1@2c over 

4 red 1@2c over 4 dh Dec to lc over 

1 hard 1@1%%c over 1 y h 1@2c over 

2 hard % @l1c over 2 y h Dec. to le over 
3 hard Dec. to %c ov 3 y h 4@5c under 

4 hard 2@8c under 4 y h.38@5c under 

1 n 10@25c over 1 dn 80@40c over 

2 n 5@15c over 2 dan 20@30c over 

3 n Dec. to 10c over 3 dn 10@24c over 

4 n 10c ov to 6c un 447 Dec, to 10c over 


Range of cash prices for the week, with 
comparisons: 


This week Last week Last year 
4908 cacan Masses ccoee @..... 227 @243% 
2 red 124 @126...... @125 225 @241 
1 hd. 125- @128 125%@127 221 @239 
2hd. 121 @126% 123° @127% 221 @234% 
1 GB ccc oMescce evccs  PeTee % @240 
2 2 werrrr Diaends 60568 @131 231 @235 
2M, B cccccMeccese ones @: a6ees 00908 235% 
2, B ccceeQeecee eee Qae® = secre @228 
26 @ csvas @168 154 155% 230% @246 
aS ooees @14G ce GIGD =  GJuveee 


CORN—Large receipts nel the country 
have overcrowded the market and made the 
position of corn quite sick. Export demand 
is dead. The break in price enables the 
foreigner te buy now at 8c less than when 
he quit the market. The range: 

This week Last week Last year 





1 mix.... 48 @54 62% @53%..... Daevese 
2 mix.... 48 @53% 52% @53% ..... —— 
3 mix.... 47% @53% 562% @53% 101 @127% 
4 mix.... 47% @52% 61% @52% 110 @121% 
6 wplk..6 ance @47% 51 @51%112 @113 

6 mix.... 48 @651 47 @62 97 @112 

1 yellow. 48%@654 653 @54%.....@..... 
2 yellow. 48%@54 62%@54  .....@..... 
3 yellow. 47% @53% 52 @53%105 @128 

4 yellow. 47% @52% wiriet von 103. @120 

5 yellow. 48 @51%....@. 

6 yellow. 48 @51% 50. @52° 

1 white... 48 @54 653 +H 

2 white.. 48 @654 653 @654% 

3 white... 48 @53% 52% ose 104 @127% 
4 white... iat 52 @52%. “i eevee 
5 white.. -@46 51 @51%. eDevcee 
6 white.. 43° @49 50 @5b%..... @..... 


OATS—Good cash demand and consider- 
able domestic business has been booked. Ex- 
port demand is slow. Country offerings are 


light. The range: 
This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 38% @41 40 @43% 56 @57% 
2 white. 34% @41 35% @40% 55% @58% 
3 white. 824% @36% 838% @38 54 @57 
4 white. 81 @34 31% @36 53% @55% 
\\YE—Situation continues comparatively 


lifciess. No export demand, and offerings 
very light. No. 2 ranged 99c@$1. 04%, com- 
pared with $1.03% @1.07 last week, and $1.73 
@2.09% last year. December closed today 
at J6c, and May at $1.01. 

BARLEY—Offerings light and trade slow. 
Maitsters are the principal buyers. The 
Tange was 50@68c, compared with 50@65c 
las. week, and 80c@$1.02 last year. May 
Closed today at 69c, 

CORN GOODS—Domestic. demand con- 
tinues good. Export trade is very slow. 
Prices demoralized. Corn flour. $1.77%, corn 
mea! $1.65, cream meal $1.55, pearl hominy 
$1.65, granulated hominy $1.65, oatmeal 
$2.95, car lots, per 100 lbs. Rolled oats, 
$2.62% per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Trade fair at $41 ton, 
car lots, f.o.b, Chicago, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
anc grain (000’s omitted): 
r~Receipts— --Shipments— 






1921 .1920- 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis..... 259 160 219 131 
Wheat, bus.... 488 462 360 669 
Corn, bus...... 5,622 6,134 2,968 1,205 
Oats, bus...... 1,199 1,516 1,121 75 
‘Rye, - bus, . - 60 $39 aa 193 
Barley, bus..;. 107 216 90 101 


DULUTH, OCT, 1 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 
Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 


Today Year ago 

Family patent ..... $8.00@8.25 $11.25@11.50 
Bakers patent ..... 7.75@8.00 11.00@11.25 
First clear, jute.... 6.25@6.50 10.25@10.75 
Second clear, jute... 4.50@4.90 8.25@ 8.75 
No. 2 semolina ..... 6.75@7.00 11.25@11.50 
Durum patent ...... 6.45@6.70 11.00@11.25 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b, mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $6.15; No. 2 straight, $5.70; No. 


3 dark, $5; No. 6 dark, $6.10; No, 8 rye, 
$4.85. 
WHEAT—Further liquidation, with flat 


foreign demand and slow domestic buying. 
With September out of the way, market be- 
came bearish, resulting in a break today of 
5c in December. Very little future trading. 
Small movement reflected a reduction in 
cash business. The light offerings of spring 
were taken care of by mills and elevators. 
Durum buyers wanted only choice stuff, 


GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
o—— Dark northern——_,, 
No. 1 No. 2 





Sept. 24 ........ 152 @157 147 @152 
Sept. 26 ........ 152 @157 147 @152 
Sept. 27 ........ 149% @155% 144% @150% 
Bemt, BB ccccsees 147 @153 142 @148 
Sept. 89 .. cece 149% @155% 144% @150% 
Sept. 30 ........ 146 @152 141 @147 
Ost. B coccccccen 142 @148 137 @143 
am + waned durum——, ——-Durum—, 
Sept. No. No. 2 No.1 No. 2 
24. 120% @128% 118% @123% 117% 115% 
26. 117% @122% 115% @120% 114% 112% 
27. 115% @120% 113% @118% 112% 110% 
28. 113% @122% 111% @122% 110% 108% 
29. 115 @124 113 @122 112 110 
30. 116% @121% 114%@119% 109% 107% 
Oct, 
1.. 112% @117% 110% @115% 105% 103% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
Sept. 2 mixed 3 white No.1 Barley 
24.... 50% «+++ @32% 99% 44@60 
26.... 49% 32% @33% 97% 42@58 
27.... 48% 32% @33% 96% 42@58 
28.... 47% 31% @32% 94 42@68 
29.... 47 315% @32% 94% 40@56 
30.. 46% 31% @32% 93 88@54 
Oct. 4h. 45% 31 '|@32 89 88@64 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


co Spring——> 


r——Sept.—7 o— Durum—, 
Sept. _ New Dec. Sept. Oct. Dec. 
34. wcce 144 143 117% 117% 115% 
BOcvece ia 145 142 115 114% 114 
Be acene 140 145 141 112% 112% 111% 
See 137 143% 139% 110% 110% 109% 
29...0% 137 148% 139 112 112 111 
BO. cae 140 143% 138 109% 109% 108% 
Oct, 1.. os. ove 133 eee 105% 104% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Spring .... 700 639 255 7056 206 150 











Durum .... 738 1,884 6568 1,789 1,893 285 
Winter .... 280 23 28 388 ee 
Totals 


1,718 2,546 851 2,882 3,099 435 
++ 286 ee 487 oe 





Corn ... oe oe 
Oats ...... 24 230 1 710 2 16 
Rye ....... 284 481 6560 538 553 


Barley .... 103 239 68 281 231 6 

Bonded... 5 ee os 0 we ae 

Flaxseed .. 50 196 120 118 32 56 
GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 1, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 

7- Wheat stocks—, ——grade——, 


1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1, 2 dk *} 
1, 2 nor 305 614 + 162 31 25 
3 dk nor ( 


3 nor § 110 180 16 69 18 37 
All other 
spring .. 769 3382 207 118 58 79 


1,2 amd 
1, 2 dur 4385 674 317 100 225 64 
All other 
durum ..1,943 1,594 930 272 274 76 
Winter .... 123 15 8 147 11 8 
Mixed .... 23 120 --- 816 812 164 
Totals ..3,708 3,429 1,538 1,184 1,429 453 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
7-—Domestic—~ -——Bonded——_, 


74 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
GOPM .cccece 48 
Oats ..... *5, in3 1,394 334 
Serre 921 421 3,526 


oe 347 740 35 1 18 
Flaxseed .. 978 1,169 125 15 3 ep 
*Oats afloat 546 Ses 

*In harbor not included. 


FLAXSEED 

Weakness in the Argentine situation, com- 
bined with béarish feeling among operators, 
brought out general selling, causing market 
to work lower. Buyers allowed holders to 
control things, and contented themselves 
with picking up requirements on breaks. 
Selling interests were always: in evidence. 
September expired without interest, deals 


having already been closed out or hedged in 
other months. Small cash business is the 
result of meager receipts. Good demand, 
but not much track or to-arrive stock avail- 
able for sale. No. 1 is quoted at October 


price, 
~—~———C lose——_,, 
Opening Oct. 2 
Sept. 26 High Low Oct. 1 1920 
Oct. ..$2.01 $2.01 $1.91 $1.91 $3.06 
Nov. .. 2.03 2.03 1.92% 1.93% 3.11 
Dec, .. 2.03 2.03% 1.93 1,93 3.13% 





KANSAS CITY, OCT. 1 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
PROGRES  cccccccccccecesececonceses $7.10@7.35 
DUPRE: «cv ccccwescccecsovesvesces 6.40@6.65 
POSE GIOOP cc cccvccccccecvecesece 5.25 @5.90 
SR once 660000605566660% 4.00@5.00 
MILLFEED—Market inactive all week. 
Bran is dragging, on liberal supplies. Less- 


ened demand for shorts, but offerings limit- 
ed. Prices hold firm for shorts, but bran is 
easier. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $10.25@10.50; brown shorts, $16@17; 
gray shorts, $18@19. 

WHEAT—Demand for milling qualities of 
hard wheat was about as good as ever this 
week, but low grades met with only mod- 
erate elevator demand; the outlet was not 
large, and big concessions had to be made 
to move them. Shippers and mill connec- 
tions showed a decidedly more conservative 
attitude toward purchasing, because of the 
continued weakness of futures, until near the 
close, when the supply was small, and most 
offerings of a suitable character and sound 
quality were placed. Soft wheat declined 
about 3@5c. Demand was fair for milling 
samples, with local concerns and shippers in 
the market. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 
i 16@1.25, No. 2 $1.11@1.24, No. 3 $1.10@ 

1.15, No. 4 $1.07@1.12; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.28@1.30, No. 2 $1. ete 27, No. 3 $1.17@ 
1.20, No. 4 $1.07@1.12 

CORN—Demand was generally limited un- 
til reductions were accepted, after which 
there was fair trading. Small supplies were 
ample. Declines of 4@6c were registered 
for the week. Cash prices: white corn, No. 
2 42@438c, No. 3 41@41%c, No. 4 40@41c; 
yellow corn, No. 2 41@41%c, No. 3 40@ 
40%c, No. 4 39% @40c; mixed corn, No. 2 
39@40c, No. 3 39@39%c, No. 4 37@38c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r—— Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bbls 122,525 15,600 122,525 60,775 
W’t, bus. 2,288,250 1,795,500 1,633,500 1,206,900 
Corn, bus. 105,000 72,500 185,000 66,250 


Oats, bus.. 238,000 154,700 75,000 82,500 
Rye, bus.. 12,100 18,700 4,400 14,300 
Barley, bus 63,000 27,000 29,900 21,000 
Bran, tons 940 1,380 4,060 1,900 
Hay, tons. 2,228 13,380 240 4,416 





MILWAUKEE, OCT, 1 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
f.o.b. Milwaukee: 


ton, per barrel, 
Spring patent 
Spring straight ... 
Wares GIOOE ccccedccccccvevceceesee 
BeCONE COMP .ccccccsccccecccsece 
Rye flour, White ...c.ccccccevcece 
Rye flour, straight 
Wee GOUT, GERM cccccccccccccccese 
Hansas Patent ...ccccccccccsccces 
Corn flour, 100 lbs .. 
Corn meal, 100 lbs 
Corn grits, 100 lbs 
MILLFEED — Steady and 






unchanged. 
Prices on bran and middlings reduced 50c 
ton earlier in week. Business slow; confined 


to prompt shipment orders of small indi- 
vidual size. Competition from southwestern 
markets lessened. Standard bran, $14.50@ 
15.50 ton; winter bran, $14.50@15; standard 
fine middlings, $16@16.50; flour middlings, 
$20@22; hominy feed, $23.50@24.50; red dog, 
$30@33; rye feed, $13.50@14; old process oil 
meal, $41.50@42; cottonseed meal, $42@45; 
brewers’ dried grains, $23@24; gluten feed, 
$28.65,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Declined 5@é6c. Receipts, 93 
cars; last week, 161; last year, 43. Receipts 
light, and wanted by milling and shipping 
buyers, Premiums stronger, No, 1 dark Da- 
kota northern ruling 18@22cover Minneapolis 
December price. Winters reduced; ordinary 
northern spring, 5@10c discount. No. 1 dark 
(Dakota) northern closed at $1.48@1.52, No. 
2 $1.42@1.49, No. 3 $1.38@1.42, No. 4 $1.32 
@1.37, No. 5 $1.25@1.30; No. 1 hard winter 
$1.18@1.21, No. 2 $1. 17@1. 19, No. 3 $1.16@ 
1.18; No, 1 red winter $1.20@1.22, No. 2 $1.19 
@1.21, No. 3 $1.18@1.20; No. 1 mixed $1.22@ 
1.32, No. 2 $1.17@1.:27, No. 3 $1.14@1.22, 
No. 4 $1.14@1.16, No. 5 $1.09@1.15. 

RYE—Declined 8c. Receipts, 24 cars; last 
week, 42; last year, 69. Offerings light, and 
demand from millers and shippers absorbing 
all spot and to-arrive stuff. No. 2 spot 
ranged 8c under December price. Pressure of 
export demand somewhat lessened. No. 1 
closed at 93% @94c; No. 2, 93%c; No. 3, 90 
@92c; No. 4, 89@90c. 

CORN—Declined 5@5%c. Receipts, 581 
cars; last week, 598; last year, 174. Ship- 
pers and industries absorbed moderate of- 
ferings. Basis easier, spot being discounted 
1% @1%c under December price. Yellow at 
premium over white and mixed, which are 
on parity. No. 2 white closed at 47%c; No. 
2 yellow, 48c; No. 2 mixed, 47%c. 

OATS—Declined 2@8c. Receipts, 242 cars; 
last week, 193; last year, 189. Fairly active 


call from shippers and industries. Pre- 
miums disappeared; discounts on light- 
weight longer. Basis generally easier. No. 
2 white closed at 34% @37c; No. 3 white, 
32@36c; No. 4 white, 31@33c; sample grade, 
30 @35c. 

BARLEY—Aé4vanced 1@2c. Choice scarce, 
and wanted by maltsters and shippers. Poor 
dull and neglected. Futures steady. Re- 
ceipts, 128 cars; last week, 177; last year, 
106. Iowa was quoted at 53@69c, as to 


quality; Wisconsin, 55@71c; Minnesota, 50@ 
69c; Dakota, 50@69c; feed and rejected, 
50 @57c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, -—Shipments— 








1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis... 31,150 22,130 36,540 33,600 
Wheat, bus.. 125,625 58,050 249,240 46,150 
Corn, bus.... 813,675 245,100 355,816 138,260 
Oats, bus.... 516,060 377,640 504,233 462,430 
Barley, bus.. 191,580 165,315 53,400 56,680 
Rye, bus..... 33,360 104,120 65,662 83,030 
Feed, tons... 3,903 910 5,480 4,929 
ST. LOUIS, OCT. 1 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b, St. Louis: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
4. Se ee ees ee $7.60@8.00 
I 6 6 00:06 05 000K 000 000 06eeen 7.35 @7.75 
eee WN. oud cae kne ves scetceass 5.50@6.00 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
PACOME .ncsccscrccccscscescevenes 7.00@7.40 
MOPED secenccveccdeceese eee 5.60@6.05 
First clear 4.75 @5.10 

SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
PEL tunes aedd anche oeSeesseced 6.75 @7.10 
EE 55 WHER OO 6-0 004944040% 05 H08 6.00 @6.40 
Pe MD. odin oca welneresaecences 4.50@5.00 


MILLFEED—Demand for all grades re- 
mained quiet, while values were more or less 
nominal. Demand for bran exceedingly dull. 
Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: hard 
winter bran, $13.75@14.25; soft bran, $14.74, 
@15.25; gray shorts, $21@22. 

WHEAT—The market was decidedly bear- 
ish this week, prices tending downward from 
day to day and closing considerably lower 
on the week. Demand for soft winter was 
quiet, coming principally from elevator buy- 


ers and local mills. Good milling grades 
were rather scarce. Low grades dull and 
dragging. Offerings of hard also light, but 


demand limited. 
685 last week. 
$1.18 @1.21. 
CORN—The market more or less followed 
the trend of the wheat market, though not 
to the fullest extent, the price range being 


Receipts, 661 cars, against 
Cash prices: No, 2 hard, 


narrower, Trading was very dull. Receipts, 
336 cars,. against 290. Cash prices: No. 2 


corn, 46c; No. 1 yellow, 47c; No, 1 white, 46c. 

OATS—The oat market showed the least 
change on the week, and prices were held 
fairly steady, but very little business was 
transacted, either on the advances or breaks. 
Receipts, 239 cars, against 198. Cash prices: 
No. 3 oats, 34c; No. 4 oats, 33c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1920 


1921 1920 1921 
Flour, bbis.. 139,380 74,750 177,860 79,740 
Wheat, bus.1,146,335 1,003,882 740,370 627,270 








Corn, bus... 517,400 310,700 254,740 187,020 
Oats, bus... 558,000 500,000 384,880 310,290 
Rye, bus.... 24,200 9,932 2,140 7,860 
Barley, bus. 24,000 74,300 2,700 9,030 
BUFFALO, OCT. 1 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 
carloads: Spring 
ee eee $8.60@8.75 
Se NNNOS 2-60 5:c0c2s cc ateeecne 8.00@8.25 
UE wh 6'n 0.010 6 041644 656 5 6.000 6.50 @7.00 
OOM CHORE. 2 cccccniccccccoccese 3.90@4.25 
Be SSID 66 ee cvesewessvcics 6.75 @7.00 
Bs MEE e000 6.056.0 000006ec0n 6.25 @6.50 
Sacked 
TOPGM, BOP BOR oc ccccccecccccces -@16.50 
Standard middlings, per ton.... @17.50 
EE WEE 5 5-06 015'606.6000.604 06 ¢ @ 24.50 
WOOP TRIRGTIRGS occ cccccccccccs @ 27.00 
En Ree @ 35.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ...... @ 1.70 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... @ 26.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... @ 26.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton. @ 26.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... @ 33.08 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... @ 47.00 
ee Ee eee @ 41.00 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks .... @ 2.95 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton @ 7.50 
Milo, No, 3, 100 Ibs ............ ++-@ 1.70 
Buckwheat, new, 100 Ibs........ --@ 1.75 


WHEAT—tThere were eflertane “a No. 2 
red at $1.34 and No. 2 mixed at $1.32, with 
bids 5@6c lower until the break in the op- 
tion today, when nothing could be done. 

CORN—Receipts light, but with buyers 
holding off there was more on the market 
than could be cleaned up daily, and prices 
declined. about 4c for the week, with no 
demand today at the decline. Closing: No. 
1 and No. 2 yellow, 58c; No. 8 yellow, 67c; 
No. 4 yellow, 56c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Steady throughout the week, owing 
to light offerings. Demand was confined to 
good weights, mostly No. 2 white, and the 
close was steady at 43c for No. 2 white, 41c 
for No. 3 white and 38%c for No, 4 white, 
on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Although there was a fair in- 
quiry, very little business was done. Old, 
choice, was quoted at 78@80c, and feed at 











% 


68c, on track, through billed; malting, 
b, 70@T8c, c.f. Buffalo. 
RYE—No offerings of No, 2, and some 
inquiry. 





TOLEDO, OCT. 1 
FLOUR—Soft winter’ wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0.b. mill, $6@6.20; local springs, $8. 
‘MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b, 
Toledo: 
Winter wheat bran ............$17.50@18.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed....... 19.75@21.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 22.00@24.00 
Oll meal, in 100-lb bags.... + «eves @40.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-Ib bag.... ...--@ 6.00 
WHEAT—Receipts, 33 cars, 17 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 53 cars, 45 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 32 cars, 25 contract. 


WEEK’S RECHIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
To24 mene 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 46,200 82,3056 121,000 14,853 
Corn, bus.... 66,250 30,320 68,400 11,717 
Oats, bus.... 65,600 74,110 147,500 71,258 


NEW YORK, OOT. 1 

FLOUR—Market greatly unsettled, owing 
to fluctuations in wheat prices and cut prices 
of northwestern mills, Stocks regarded as 
sufficient for about 30 days. Export situa- 
tion affected by discontinuance of flour buy- 
ing by Germany, and also by big bid for ex- 
port business by Canadian mills. Prices: 
spring fancy patent, $8.75@9.50; standard 
patent, $8@8.80; first clear, $6.25@6.50; soft 
winter straight, $5.80@6; hard winter 
straight, $7.10@7.60; hard winter clear, $6@ 
6.75; rye, $6. 26 @7,—all in jute. Receipts, 
353,514 bbis. 

WHBAT—Market trend downward, with 
nothing in news to account for bearish atti- 
tude. Disappointment over export business. 
Prices: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.81%; No. 2 hard 
winter, $1.31%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
$1.38%; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.23%. Re- 
ceipts, 2,563,997 bus. 

CORN—New low record in market, in re- 
sponse to further liquidation, liberal country 
offerings and scattered bear pressure. Quo- 
tations: No. 2 yellow, 66%c; No. 2 mixed, 
65%c; No, 2 white, 66%c. Receipts, 174,- 
626 bus, 

OATS—Followed other grains. Receipts 
small. Prices ranged 43% @47c, according 
to quality. Receipts, 313,551 bus. 


BOSTON, OCT. 1 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 












Spring patents, special short..... $9.25 @9.50 
Spring patents, standard ........ 8.00@9.00 
Hard winter patents ...........+.+ - 7.10@8.00 
Soft winter patents ..........606% 7.00@8.00 
Soft winter straights ...... eovece 6.50@7.15 
Soft winter clears .........6+.0+ - 5.50@6.25 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 6.50@7.00 


MILLFEED—A quiet demand, with mar- 
ket lower on wheat feeds and fairly steady 
on others, Spring bran, $23.25@23.50 for 
pure and $22@22.25 for standard; winter 
bran, $22.25@23.75; middlings, $24.25@29; 
mixed feed, $24@28; red dog, $37; gluten 
feed, $36.92; hominy feed, $31.50; stock feed, 
$31; oat hulls, reground, $12; cottonseed 
meal, $47.50@50; linseed meal, $47,—all in 
100's. 

CORN MEAL—Demand quiet, and market 
lower. Granulated yellow, $1.85; bolted yel- 
low, $1.80; feeding, $1.45; cracked corn, 
$1.45,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—A better demand, with mar- 
ket steady. Rolled is quoted at $3.05 and 
cut and ground $3.35, in 90-lb sacks, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
nt mage = =) r—Stocks——, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Flour, bbis.... 23,970 10,910 





Wheat, bus... 79,940 196,830 113, 419 539, 450 
Corn, bus. ©. @00pe. -seeus 781 4,110 
Oats, bus..... 30,695 48,260 7,457 29,805 
Rye, bus...... 1,185 1,080 1,660 36,329 
Millfeed, tons. 40 87 eee eee 
Corn meal, bbls, 450 160 eee eee 
Oatmeal, cases. 866 eee e eve 


Exports from Boston during the qoek end- 
ing Oct. 1: to London, 89,787 bus wheat; 
to Manchester, 39,884, 


RECEIPTS DURING SEPTEMBER 


: 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls ........+. esse 112,965 75,537 
Wheat, bus ......... «+.+ 81,386 1,778,890 
Corn, bus ..... peseces e+e 6,845. teeee 
Oats, DUS .cccccccccccece 112,250 188,560 
Rye, Dum ....cccececceces 4,325 1,330 
TE, DED cvccceccccaene  seees 1,670 
Millifeed, tons .......... ° 105 228 
Corn meal, bbis ..... eece 835 380 
Oatmeal, cases .......... 3,166 933 
Oatmeal, sacks .......... 2,485 pare 





BALTIMORE, OCT. 1 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons: 


Spring first patent ........ evares $8.25 @8.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 7.75 @8.00 
Hard winter short patent ....... 7.25 @7.50 
Hard winter standard grade..... 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.50@6.75 
Soft winter straight (near- av. . 5.50@5.75 
Rye flour, white .............++.. 6.00@6.50 
Rye flour, standard ..........% «++ 5.256@5.76 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent .......-..+66. $9.50 
City mills’ blended patent ........... - 9.50 
City mills’ winter patent .......... ove B98 


City mills’ winter straight ........... 7.10 
MILLFEED—Weaker in instances, and 
generally ignored. Quotations, in 100-Ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $21@21.50; soft 
winter bran, $23@24; standard middlings, 
$22@22.50; flour middlings, $30@31; red dog, 
$40@41; city mills’ middlings, $22 @22.50. 
WHEAT—Down 7@9c; demand and move- 
ment moderate. Receipts, 423,736 bus; ex- 
Ports, 680,169; stock, 3,859,697. Closing 
prices: ‘spot No. 2 red_ winter, $1.24; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.15%; October, 


Oct. 1 .... 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


tel range of southern for week, 97c@ 


CORN—Declined 3% @4c; movement and 
demand small, Receipts, 239,446 bus; ex- 
ports, 90,000; stock, 430,934. Closing prices: 
domestic No, 2 yellow or better, track, 66c 
asked; contract spot, 69%c; range of south- 
ern for week, 55@60c; no receipts or sales 
of cob corn. 

OATS—Off %@ic; demand and movement 
limited. Receipts, 6,217 bus; stock, 359,409. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 47@ 
48c; No. 3 white, domestic, 45 @4é6c. 

RYE—Lost 10%c; movement and demand 
light. Receipts, 169,132 bus; exports, 74,285; 
stock, 1,457,458. Closing price of No, 2 west- 
ern for export, 99%c. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in September, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted): 


c-Receipts— --Exports— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis..... 216 130 68 36 
Wheat, bus.... 1,871 4,787 1,828 4,757 
Corn, bus...... 950 195 738 57 
Oats, bus...... 92 300 eve 58 
Rye, bus....... 791 713 824 374 
Barley, bus.. ese 498 1 272 20 
Malt, bus...... 1 35 cee ode 
Millfeed, tons. ‘ 2 1 eee eee 


Receipts and exports from Jan. 1 to Oct. 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 

-~Receipts— --Exports— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bbls... 1,221 1,701 653 1,760 

Wheat, bus.. 18,796 23,613 17,047 20,061 

556 


Corn, bus 17,426 3,522 16,647 

Oats, bus... 1,532 3,052 579 1,949 
Rye, bus..... 10,681 18,355 . 9,957 17,541 
Barley, bus.. 1,133 80 1,330 89 
Malt, bus.... 29 341 owe ove 
Buckwheat, bus... 2 eee eee 
Milifeed, tons.. 12 12 eee eee 





PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 1 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,600 bbls, and 10,577,- 
251 Ibs in sacks, Exports, 160 sacks to Co- 
penhagen, 39,818 to Hamburg, 600 to Rot- 
terdam and 1,800 to Amsterdam. Quota- 
tions per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ......... jocees $8.50@9.00 
Spring standard patent ...... «eee 7.90@8.35 
Spring first clear ............ «eee 6.40@6.85 


Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight ...... ° 
Soft winter straight ...........- 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and easier, with meee 
erate but ample offerings. We quote on a 
basis of $7.10@7.50 bbl in sacks, according 
to quality. 

WHEAT—Market weak and 8c lower. 
Trade slow. Receipts, 1,077,952 bus; exports, 
1,162,878; stock, 2,219,059. Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator: 

No, 2 red winter ..... ooeeee ee $1.22@1.27 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky cvocece. CRB has 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No, 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat, 
lle under No. 2, Sample according to qual- 
ity. 

MILLFEED—Supplies small, but demand 





light and prices favored buyers. Quotations, 
car lots, per ton: 

Spring bran .......... eeeecees . $22.00@23.00 
Soft winter bran ..........+..++ 23.00@24.00 
Standard middlings ........... 22.00 @23.00 
Flour middlings ........... «+++ 28.00@30.00 
ROG GOR ncccccccccecccccs ° + 39.00@40.00 


CORN—Market for export deliveries quiet 
and 5c lower. Local car lots declined 4c. 
Receipts, 30,721 bus; stock, 413,183. Quota- 
tions: car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 
59@60c; No. 3 56@57c; car lots for local 
trade, No. 2 yellow 67@68c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Inactive, and largely 
nominal at revised figures. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-l1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1.85 
Granulated white meal, fancy ........ 2.20 
Yellow table meal, fancy ..........++:+ » 1,85 
White table meal, fancy ......... cove” 2.30 
White corn flour, fancy ............. - 2.20 


Pearl hominy and grits .... 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 pkgs, 

84 OB, GACH coccscccccccccscccccscese 8.86 

OATS—tTrade slow, and market declined 
2@2%c. Offerings moderate but ample. Re- 
ceipts, 27,293 bus; stock, 224,712. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white, 45@45%c; No. 3 white, 
43@43%c. 

OATMEAL—Quiet and barely steady. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$5.90; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $5.80; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $5. 


MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 4 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 





ing range: Oct, 4 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 

ee PAT $7.65 @8.50 $10.90@11.60 
Standard patent .... 7.25@8.00 10.55@11.05 
Second patent ...... 7.00@7.50 10.30@10.70 
*First clear, jute ... 5.00@5.35 9.20@ 9.30 
*Second clear, jute.. 4.05@4.10 7.20@ 7.70 


*140-1b jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.0.b. Minneapolis, today (Oct. 4), in 
jute, were: Oct. 4 Year ago 
Medium semolina . ae 7 35@6.50 $9.65 @9.75 
Durum flour ...... --+- 5.20@5.70 8.65@8.75 
GIEAP - co cascwcrss seeeee 425@4.50 ....@7.50 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 
ee eeus 355,760 454,390 345,370 
423,615 821,210 478,385 390,175 
Sept. 24... 426,615 310,695 471,030 413,520 
Sept. 17... 


Oct. 8 .... 


439,435 219,965 449,065 400,940 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 

et. Tinie ceb eed 3,925 4,915 .....- 

Oct. 1 ee 3,980 1,060 26,660 ...... 

Sept, 24... $386 ceccts Sl Berrie 
Sept. 17... 4,385 1,570 16,030 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Out; a Exports— 
ing mills. ity 1921 P1920 3921 1920 
Aug. 6.. 62 69,615 193,310 134,620 6520 eee 
Aug. 13. 69,615 212,270 154,900 1,085 1,045 
Aug. 20. ,615 219,915 146,145 eee eee 
Aug. 27. 62 69,615 213,320 156,015 Sie dee 
Sept. 3.. 61 69,115 216,880 117,265 715 owe 
Sept. 10. 61 68,966 211,885 145,880 1,075 910 
Sept. 17. 60 68,690 227,205 178,395 360 ose 
Sept, 24. 58 60,965 217,490 178,335 208 eee 
Oct. 1.. 43 62,200 148,205 158,715 1,230 eee 
MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Oct. 4), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 





Year ago 
WEGM ccccccscccess $12. ooo12. 50 $30.00 @33. 00 
Stand. middlings. . 13.60 33.00@36.00 


oeee- @18. 
Flour middlings... 19. 00@21. 00 46.00@49.00 
R. dog, 140-1b jute 28.00@31.00 64.50@65.00 


CEREAL PRICES | 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$22.00@22.25 
«++ 22.50@22.75 
-» 23.00@23.25 
- 23.50@23.75 





No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*. ° 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. 12.00@12.50 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.00@ 5 
Corn meal, yellowt ........++++ 1.95@ 2.00 


ge 
o 


Rye flour, white® .......6...+- 5.90@ 6.00 
Rye flour, pure dark* ....... «++ 4.20@ 4.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ..... +. 6.90@ 7.00 
Graham, standard, bbift ........ 6.75@ 6.85 
Rolled Oatse®® ...ccccccsccscees eee @ 2.65 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. ....@ 56.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. ....@ 8.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 5.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning. . 7.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00 @15.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00 @ 20.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 56.00@ 7.00 


EAMSSGE O85. MIGRIP (oc cc cccrtevecss tees @37.00 


*In sacks. fPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No..2 dark, No, 2. northern, 
December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Bept. 38 ..ccecee 148% @150% 145% @147% 
Sept. 29 ..... ++» 150% @152% 147% @149% 
Sept. 30 ........ 146 @149 144 @146 


140% @145% 139%@142% 
138% @143% 137%@140% 
136% @141% 135% @138% 
No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
143% @147% 140% @143% 
145% @149% 142% @145% 
. 142 @146 139 @142 
187% @142% 134% @138% 





Ot, SB ceceverecs 133% @138% 132% @136% 
OE: 4 cvesverns . 181% @136% 130% @134% 
Sept. Dec. May Oct. Dec. May 
ee $1.35% $1.34 Boccves $1.30% $1.30 

SO. 060% 1.37% 1.36 S.cccee 1.28% 1.29% 
30..... 1.34% 1.32% 4. +. 1.26% 1.26% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No, 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of.quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Sept. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
27.. ..@44 31% @32% 95% @96% 42@68 
28.. 43@43% 31 @32 


92% @94% 42@57 
29.. ..@42 31% @32% 92%@94 40@56 
30.. ..@41% 30% @31% 91% @92% 40@55 


Oct. 
1... ..@41 30% @31% 89% @90% 39@55 
3......@41 80% @31% 89 @90 38@55 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks —s 





Saturday were: ict. 2 

Oct.1 Sept.24° 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 3,304,800 3,047,160 4,035,200 
Flour, bbis ...... 27,503 24,597 10,392 
Millstuff, tons .. 2,737 
Corn, bus .. ° 96,750 
Oats, bus ... 703,080 1,078,480 
Barley, bus . 548,080 
Rye, bus 147,600 
Flaxseed, bus ... 178,750 91,760 266,240 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Oct. 2 

Oct.1 Sept. 24 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 771,270 1,060,010 1,512,960 





Flour, bbis .....: 436,680 462,613 354,459 
Millstuff, tons .. 17,679 16,285 10,717 
Corn, bus . + 108,240 112,970 90,300 
Oats, bus ..... «+ 249,480 310,400 449,430 
Barley, bus ..... 130,900 117,450 440,000 
Rye, bus .... + 12,870 11,680 40,890 
Flaxseed, bus ... 23,400 30,660 44,020 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Oct. 2 Oct. 4 

Oct. 1 on. 24 = 1919 

No, 1 dark . 630 542 232 258 

No. 1 northern. - 60 29 7 59 

No. 2 northern... 49 10 , 1 14 

Others ......... 2,661 2,385 1,476 5,594 

Metals: :. .svs«s 3,899 2,966 1,716 6,925 

In 1918 .......18,400 8,020 “6's ge 
Be. BORT. «ccc vse; SFE 218 _ 
BM, BORE, ss:00. 06 0's 7,739 6,059 rps 





October 5, 1921 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Oct. 2 — 4 Oct. 5 
Oct. 1 Sept. 24 1920 919 1918 
Corn.... 48 26 65 5 116 
Oats ...18,114 17,620 3,500 4,163 2,247 
Barley ..1,265 1,234 1,115 916 893 
Rye .... 308 259 88 6,175 1,270 
Flaxseed, 928 927 183 49 4g 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—— Mp! ca Duluth—__, 

Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 

Sept. 27. 1.99 1.99 1.99 2.01% 
Sept. 28.. 1.95% 1.94% 1.94% 1.97 

Sept. 29... 1.98 1.97 1.97 1.98% 
Sept. 30... 1.956 198 1.93 1.9% 

Oct, 1... 1.88% 1.91 1.91 1.93% 

Oct. 8... 1.86 1.88% 1.88% 1.90% 





Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Satur- 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis aid 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c-——Receipts——, ——In store——_ 

1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1019 
Minneapolis. 179 «#266 168 928 183 49 
Duluth. - 60 196 81 993 1,172 187 


Totals.... 229 462 249 1,921 1,355 236 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at \in- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to (ct, 
1, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Pr aaa — — 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ... 589 747 198 17 
Duluth ........ 408 578 329 62 

















Totals ...... 997 1,325 


OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted T) «s- 
day, Oct. 4, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
o—————_ From——-_ >— 
Phila-N w- 
New Bos- Balti- del- ; ort 


527 79 








To— York ton more phia N. ws 
Aberdeen ...... ST.00 .oce ove ; 
Amsterdam .... 21.50 21.50 21.50 21. 50 
Antwerp ....... 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 
Belfast ....0.0% 32.00 .... 323.00 .... 
Bremen ....... 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Po! ear BGP cc0e cebe. eccs 
CarGim ...ccoce BEE 005% eae, osec 
Bergen ........ 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Christiania ..*7. 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Stavanger ..... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Copenhagen ... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Cor eoccccee 22-82 .... 22-80 .... 
Dublin ........ 22.00 22.00 
Dundee .......-. 22-37 
Glasgow .. . 22.00 22. 00 22. 00 22.0 
Stockholm . 35-40 35-40 85-40 $e 40 
Gothenburg .... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Malmé ........ 35—40 35-40 35-40 35-40 
Hamburg ...... 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bordeaux ...... 21.50 21.50 21.50 .... 
MOTOS cesccccce 21.60 21.50 21.50 .. 
Marseilles ..... Oe een 050 eee 
Helsingfors .... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Genoa, con seeem nT: e404: pace eeee 
TEU o cccccccccs BB.00 cece cece 
EttR ccoccccces DEP 9400 6694 > 6600 ee 
Liverpool ...... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 2°.00 
London ....... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 2.00 
Londonderry .. 22-32 .... 22-80 


Manchester .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 2-00 
Newcastle 





Rotterdam .. 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 
Gibraltar ..... . mene she cece re 
BUGS osccccscce ° coee coce 
Southampton .. 22.00 .... ceae 
Danzig .....-.. 35.00 .... 30. 00 35.00 
Pireus ........ 31.00 ee 


The rate from Montreal . Belfast, D )- 
lin, Glasgow, Liverpool, London and M: 
chester. is 22c; to Cork and Londonder'y, 
22@30c; to Amsterdam, Antwerp and Rvt- 
terdam, 23c, 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United Sta es 
on Oct. 1, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
hes y Corn Oats Rye Bly 


Baltimore ..3, “— 415 360 1,443 293 
Boston ° 1 2 1 see 
Buffalo .... °8, 49 2,617 7,426 706 11 
Chicago ....4,193 °4,289 18,516 499 181 
BHGat o0e cee 3,490 66 a 
Detroit ..... 27 “32 164 19 . 
Duluth ..... mee 486 6,178 921 190 
Afloat .... eee 546 aes e080 
Galveston ...5, 442 eee eos 156 
Indianapolis. 485 174 458 7 
Kan, City..10,726 1,712 8,364 67 ; 
Milwaukee .. 324 204 1,093 3 116 
Minneapolis 3,399 48 18,114 308 1,2°5 
Orleans. .4,253 153 179 ees 118 
Newp. News. .. eee 18 jee ese 
New York...1, 103 35 1,012 25 2.0 
Omaha .....2,308 434 2,293 487 8 
Peoria ...... 207 78 818 eae ose 


ae 2, 316 274 222 28 3 
St. Louis. ...2,918 160 859 52 1 
Toledo .... . 1,428 133 1,169 51 2 
Canals ...... 795 170 200 eee 
Lakes ......1,776 350 362 292 


Totals ...52,795 11,765 65,843 6,131 
Last year ..27,391 7,587 27,602 4,407 


‘ CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 
Increases—Wheat, 1,636,000 bus; oat 


802,000; rye, 295,000. Decreases—Corn, 726,- 
000 bus; barley, 90,000. 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapoli’, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
aM ry 7-Duluth—, Winnipe 
Be 1920 1921 1920 1921 192° 
Sept. 28. 263. 391 280 318 790 84% 
Sept. 29... 234 480 166 248 692 80% 
Sept, 30... 471 644 119 194 793 972 
Oct. 1 .... 369 494 1654 
Oct..3 .... 857 679 286 1 
Oct. 4 .... 430 474 178 6568 1,049 git 


“2,624 8,062 1,178 1,650 4,917, 5,518 
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Another reduction in spring wheat 
flour prices marked the week. Mills gave 
notice on Thursday of a 50c decline in 
all domestic markets, which reduced top 
patents to $8.70, seconds to $8.20 and 
first bakers grade to $8 bbl, jute, 30- 
day terms, delivered. Demand for these 
grades is only fair. Buyers expect fur- 
ther declines, seemingly believing that 
there is no bottom to the market for 
wheat. 

Ontario winter wheat flour shares in 
the general weakness. Both demand and 
supplies are light. Many farmers are 
holding their wheat in a belief that the 
market will do better later. As the crop 
was a light one, there is some chance 
of their being right. Buyers are now 
retting good quality 90 per cent pat- 
a at 70 bel, in Their bags, delivered 
at seaboard for export, while this same 
flour may be had in secondhand jute 
bags at $5.80, delivered, f.o.b. cars, do- 
mestic points. 

There is some inquiry for Ontario 
spring wheat flour, but mills have none 
to offer. This province grew very little 
spring wheat this year. 

Exporting trade in flour is dull. Over- 
sea buyers are waiting for lower prices. 
Today’s trading, and this is limited, is 
at 52s 6d@53s per 280 lbs for Manitoba 
export patents and 49s for Ontario win- 
ter wheat flour, jute, c.i.f., Glasgow, Liv- 
erpool or London, seaboard clearance in 
October. 

MILLFEED 


A reduction of $1 ton was made if 
feed on Thursday. Increasing stocks 
caused the decline. Many mills are now 
piling up bran. The ruling price for 
bran, in mixed cars with flour, is now 
$26 ton, in bags, delivered; shorts, $27. 


WHEAT 

Manitoba wheat is becoming plentiful 
on this side of the lakes. Ontario mills 
had a long wait for supplies, and their 
trade suffered somewhat from the com- 
petition of western mills that were able 
to yet early wheat. Stocks in store in 
Georgian Bay and Lake Huron elevators 
are being offered to Ontario mills for 
immediate shipment at the following 
prices: No. 1 hard $1.44%, bu, No. 1 
northern $1.4334,, No. 2 northern $1.41%, 
No. 3 northern $1.3714, track. 

Ontario winter wheat is bringing a 
lon: range of prices, depending on loca- 
tion of mill. For blending purposes some 
are paying as much as $1.40 bu for No. 
2 re:' or white, in wagonloads or on track 
at mill, while mills that can only use the 
whet for what it is are not able to of- 
fer ver $1.25@1.30 at their doors. Un- 
der recent spreads between the two va- 
rietirs a good deal of Ontario winter 
whet has been used lately for blending 
with springs in export patents. Some 
American wheat has also been used for 
the same purpose. 


COARSE GRAINS 


A nerican corn is coming into Ontario 
freciy, and is about the most active 
iter. in this list. The demand for feed 
grai-s is not as active as it was a month 
ago. Prices: Ontario oats, 41@43c bu, 
ship»ing points, according to freights; 
baricy, 65@70c; rye, $1; No. 2 Canadian 
wes'ern oats, 49c, track, Goderich; 
Am rican corn, No. 2 yellow, 6lc, track, 
Goc-rich, Canadian funds. 


OATMEAL 


Cooler weather is stimulating the de- 
mand for rolled oats and oatmeal. Mills 


are selling fair quantities to domestic 
buyers, and an occasional lot for export. 
Local prices for rolled oats range $3@ 
3.20 per bag of 90 Ibs, and for oatmeal, 
in 98-lb bags, $3.35@3.50. A nominal 
quotation for rolled oats for export 
would be 53s 6d, and for heavy oat- 
meal 50s 6d, per 280 lbs, jute, c.i.f., 
United Kingdom ports. Reground oat 
hulls, at mill, $15@17 ton, bags, track. 


NOTES 


The premium on New York funds in 
Canada is down to 10 per cent. Sterling 
is quoted at $4.10. 

W. Hill, who has been inspecting the 
feedingstuffs practice of Ontario as car- 
ried on in flour mills, is now in Ottawa 
for the purpose of reporting to the gov- 
ernment. 

W. D. Robertson, who, until a few 
years ago, was actively connected with 
the management of the Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., is now recovered from the 
illness that forced him to give up busi- 
ness, and contemplates re-entering the 
trade if a suitable opening can be found. 


The Farmers’ Mutual Millers, Ltd., 
is a new incorporation of the Canada 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Chatham, Ont. This 
company represents a reorganization of 
the business and, in accordance with the 
spirit of the times in Ontario, is partly 
made up of local farmers. S. S. Stevens 
is manager of the new company. 


Manitoba wheat now being ground in 
Ontario mills shows the finest quality in 
many years. A remarkable feature is 
the amount of No. 1 hard obtainable. 
This is quite easily to be had in the or- 
dinary course of trade. Generally a 
whole year’s receipts of this grade would 
not amount to more than a few cars. 

The liquidator of the Canadian Ce- 
real & Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Stratford, 
Ont., has called a meeting of the credi- 
tors to be held in Toronto on Oct. 5. 
It is probable that arrangements will 
be made to carry on the active mills of 
the company as a going concern, but 
everything in the way of decision is now 
in the hands of the creditors. - 


A press report from Fort William to 
the effect that elevator screenings worth 
$22 ton were being dumped into the river 
for want of a market may be disbe- 
lieved. No screenings that have any 
feeding value need be so treated, nor 
is it fikely that such is the situation. 
The screenings being dumped in the river 
represent dirt, and have no commercial 
value. 





MONTREAL 


Monreat, Que., Oct. 1.—In common 
with all other Canadian’ markets, Mont- 
real has again reduced its price for flour. 
Mills announced a decline of 50c on 
Thursday, bringing the price of top pat- 
ent Manitobas to $8.70 bbl, a reduction 
since new crop year opened of $1.70. 
Buyers are not surprised at this, and 
are expecting further declines. They 
argue that flour is still above the wheat 
basis. 

On the other hand, mills feel that they 
have done very well in getting down to 
the present level so soon after opening 
of new crop year, and undoubtedly they 
will give the public the benefit of every 
drop in wheat from now on. In the 
meantime they find the demand for flour 
moderately good, and there is no grum- 
bling about the state of business. Prices: 
Manitoba top patents $8.70 bbl, seconds 
$8.20, strong bakers $8, jute, delivered, 
Montreal territory, subject to discount 
of 10 per cent bbl for spot cash. 

Montreal traders report Ontario win- 
ter wheat flour about 10@20c bbl under 
prices of a week ago. This flour took its 


decline soon after the Ontario harvest, 
and is not, therefore, following the rapid 
pace of Manitobas in the present down- 
ward movement. Resellers here are ask- 
ing around $7.50 bbl for good grade 90 
per cent patents, in new cotton bags, de- 
livered. The same flour, in secondhand 
jutes, can be bought at $5.80@6, ‘in car 
lots, track, Montreal. Exporters are 
buying winters at $5.70, their bags, sea- 
board. 

Mills selling Manitoba spring wheat 
flour for export report the market quiet. 
Their regular customers in United King- 
dom ports are taking moderate quanti- 
ties from time to time, but there is no 
general movement among over-sea buy- 
ers to stock up with Canadian flour. 
Doubtless, every one is waiting for the 
bottom of the present price movement. 
When the turn comes there will be a 
rush of new business, and it will not be 
surprising if mills should find them- 
selves in a well sold position, so far as 
exports are concerned, before the end 
of October. 

A common quotation for best grades 
of Manitoba spring wheat flour for ship- 
ment to Great Britain is 52s 6d, and any 
business now moving is at prices in the 
neighborhood of that figure. It is re- 
ported that some mills are selling at con- 
siderably less money, but along with 
these reports are statements to the ef- 
fect that the flour being delivered on 
such contracts is not pure Manitoba 
grade. Inferior wheats from eastern 
Canada or across the line are said to be 
included in the mixtures that go to make 
these apparently cheap Canadian flours. 

Millfeed shares the weakness to be 
seen in the flour market. Both bran and 
shorts declined $1 ton this week. Mills 
say they are beginning to accumulate 
surplus stocks of bran, but have not 
been able to overtake the demand for 
shorts. The regular mixed car price for 
bran is $26 ton, and for shorts $27. Car 
lots of the former can be obtained at 
$1 or more under the mixed car quota- 
tion. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnirec, Man., Oct. 1.—Owing to 
| sem market conditions, flour prices 
ropped 65c during the week. Prac- 
tically no export business is being 
worked. In spite of duties, United 
States millers are in our market for 
flour, and already several cars have been 


worked, principally for blending pur- 


poses. It is difficult to say anything yet 
concerning the continuance of this trade 
with United States millers; at the same 
time, when one takes into consideration 
the difference in price of Canadian flour 
and the home grown product, it is evi- 
dent that our flour is wanted badly for 
mixing purposes. 

Western millers report domestic busi- 
ness in flour brisk, and that the further 
reduction in price has had no noticeable 
effect in demand. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered Fort William, Winnipeg and cor- 
responding territory, $8.50 bbl, in 98-lb 
jute bags; second patents, $7.90; first 
clears, $6.85. For 30-day terms 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms, 20c. _ 


MILLFEED 


Due largely to the excellent condition 
of pasture land in western Canada, the 
demand for bran is very low; any trade 
being done is for points outside the 
prairie provinces. The market for shorts 
is much easier, and demand good. Some 
Winnipeg mills are selling these prod- 
ucts at #2@3 below the standard price, 
which remains unchanged from a week 
ago. Quotations: bran $19 ton, in bags, 


and shorts $21, in cars or mixed cars, 
delivered, f.o.b. Manitobe points. 


WHEAT 


The wheat market continues to show 
signs of suffering from the lack of buy- 
ing power and the unsettled foreign situ- 
ation, which has slowed down export 
buying very materially. Discouraging 
news from abroad and the fact that re- 
sellers are still offering Manitobas away 
below the actual cost of shipping caused 
prices to work lower during the week. 

The movement of grain is still some- 
what delayed, owing to unfavorable 
weather conditions. Elevator companies, 
from the few points that are working, 
report that the quality of wheat has 
fallen down very materially, and at 
points where No. 1 northern was run- 
ning freely before the break in the 
weather a poor quality is now being re- 
ceived at country elevators from the 
farmers. 

Inspections for the week ending Sept. 
29 were 4,635 cars, against 5,917 last 
week, 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
= for each day of the week to 

1: 





o—Futures—, 
Cash Oct. Nov. 
Sept. 26 ......2. $1.38 $1.36% $1.36 
1.35% 1.35 
1.35 1.33% 
1.35% 1.338% 
1.33% 1.31% 
Nov. Dec. 


1.28%. 1.26 
OATMEAL 

The standing of the market for rolled 
oats and oatmeal is about the same. 
Demand good. No reductions have been 
made sinee last week. Quotations: rolled 
oats $2.50 per 80-lb bag, and oatmieal 
$3.20 per 98-lb bag, delivered Winnipeg 
territory. 


1.22% 


COARSE GRAINS 


There is little change to report in the 
coarse grain markets, which are dull and 
featureless. A moderate trade continues 
to be worked in oats, the demand com- 
ing from eastern Canada. The call for 
barley and rye is extremely light, while 
offerings are not heavy. The price of 
oats decreased 2\%c during the week, 
barley 8c, and rye I1l%4c. Closing 
prices: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
447%,¢ bu; No. 3 Canadian western bar- 
ley, 581%4c; Nos. 1 and 2 Canadian west- 
ern rye, 9734,¢,—in store, Fort William. 

RYE PRODUCTS 

These are selling at same price as last 
week, and the market remains unchanged. 
Demand quiet. Quotations: best patent 
flour, $7.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium 
— $6.60; dark, $4; rye meal, $5.50,— 

elivered, Winnipeg territory. 

GRAIN FIRM OPENS CALGARY OFFICE 

Grain buying for the export trade is 
the business of the McMillan Grain Co., 
Ltd., which has recently established an 
office in Calgary, with L. R. Clark as 
manager. e firm has representatives 
in most of the western grain centers, and 
selling connections on all the big outside 
markets in eastern Canada, American 
points and in the United Kingdom. The 
number of line companies with headquar- 
ters in Calgary has naturally attracted 
the new firm, and Mr. Clark reports a 
very satisfactory outlook for business 
in Alberta. 

NOTES 


Norman Patterson, president N. M. - 
Patterson & Co., Fort William, spent 
Wednesday in Winnipeg. 

Commissioner J. P. Jones, Fort Wil- 
liam, stopped at Winnipeg, on Friday, 
on his return trip through western 
Canada. 


A Winnipeg grain firm has recovered 








in court a claim for $1,500 against a 
farmer who placed trading orders in 

ain with this firm and refused to take 
Aa when the market turned against 


James Leslie, formerly with the Can- 
ada West Elevator Co., has been ap- 
rome trading manager for the mixing 

in St. Boniface, Man., known as 
elevator K. This was the house leased 
last year by Parrish & Heimbecker, and 
operated as the Superior Elevator Co. 

Following an announcement from the 
leading bakers in ee the price of 
bread was reduced Ic per loaf on Oct. 1. 
In November, 1920, bread was reduced 
le per loaf, while since September, 1920, 
flour has dropped $3.80 bbl. The two 
drops of le each mean a reduction of 
$5.20 bbl in flour. This difference of 
$1.40 bbl had been overcome by being 
able to secure flour below the regular 


market price. 
L. E. Gray. 





ARGENTINE MILL EQUIPMENT 

“In the interior villages of Argentina,” 
writes Philip S. Smith, trade commission- 
er of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, “there are a great number 
of individual mills producing a few hun- 
dred pounds of flour a day. They give 
rise to a demand for perforated metal 
sheets or woven wire cloth suitable for 
such operations as cleaning the grain and 
sifting the flour. Silk bolting cloth is 
likewise employed in quantities for the 
latter purpose. 

“Cotton bags are needed for trans- 
porting the flour, and attempts have been 
made recently to introduce the jute 
paper bag familiar in the retail grocery 
stores of the United States. The ‘suc- 
cess of the latter seems to be limited by 
the fact that very few families do any 
of their own cake or bread baking, and 
the flour is therefore almost exclusively 
an article of the wholesale trade. 

“Other items which are in fairly con- 
stant demand are bucket elevators and 
parts, conveyor belts, and grinding rolls 
or stones. Competition in all of these 
lines is keen, involving German and other 
European houses, and to a much less ex- 
tent Argentine manufacturers also.” 





WORLD WHEAT PRODUCTION 


National Bank of Commerce in New York 
Finds Production and Requirements 
Approximately Balance 


There is no danger of a world short- 
age of wheat during the coming year, 
and there is at present no indication of 
an undue surplus, according to the Oc- 
tober issue of Commerce Monthly, pub- 
lished by the National Bank of Son 
merce in New York. World wheat pro- 
duction and requirements are approxi- 
mately in balance. 

“Estimated 1921 production of wheat 
in 20 countries, which before the war 
produced 68 per cent of the known 
wheat crop of the world, aggregates 2,- 
490,609,000 bus, compared with 2,384,- 
143,000 produced last year,” Commerce 
Monthly says. 

“The 1921 crop of the United States 
is estimated at 754,000,000 bus and of 
Canada at 294,388,000. Allowing 600,- 
000,000 bus in the United States and 90,- 
000,000 in Canada for consumption and 
seeding requirements, and assuming a 
normal carry-over at the beginning and 
end of the wheat year, there would be 
available for export from the two coun- 
tries before July 1, 1922, a little over 
350,000,000 bus. 

“All hope of surplus wheat supplies 
from Russia has been abandoned, and 
famine relief in that country may make 
an appreciable drain on international 
supplies. Crops in northern Africa are 
fairly good, following a very poor har- 
vest last year, but a normal exportable 
surplus is not expected. Exports from 
India are reported to have been prohibit- 
ed entirely, because of the poor crop and 
high prices, and no improvement can be 
expected before the 1922 harvest. Ar- 

ntina and Australia still have a fairly 
arge share of their last crops. The 
amount available for export fron Argen- 
tina on July 1 is estimated at over 40,- 
000,000 bus, and from Australia at about 
50,000,000, allowing for a normal carry- 
over in each country. _ 

“Current stocks in Europe are not 
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large, but are distinctly better than last 
year, and are sufficient to meet ire- 
ments until the new harvest is available. 
Normally, western Europe imports an 
average of 400,000,000 bus wheat an- 
nually. Of this amount Russia former- 
ly supplied 150,000,000 bus. In the last 
crop year, ending July 1, 1921, Canada 

the United States together furnished 
net exports of about 475,000,000 bus, of 
which the greater part was sent to 
Europe. ; 

“The estimated exportable surplus of 
350,000,000 bus from the United States 
and Canada, together with the 90,000,- 
000-bu carry-over in Argentina and Aus- 
tralia, therefore, make a total of 440,- 
000,000 bus available to meet the interna- 
tional demand. This apparently bal- 
ances the probable European require- 
ments of approximately 400,000,000 bus, 
with a reasonable allowance for Russian 
requirements.” 





ITALIAN WHEAT HARVEST 

The Italian minister of agriculture has 
issued a statement placing the total of 
this year’s wheat harvest at 188,000,000 
bus, reports the American consul at 
Naples. This is about 47,000,000 bus 
greater than last year’s crop, which to- 
taled only 141,000,000. In fact, the 1921 
crop will be considerably above normal, 
as the result of a very favorable season. 

The American consul at Florence re- 
ports that the production of wheat in all 
Italy is about 9 per cent above the av- 
erage and some 35 per cent in advance 
of 1920. Notwithstanding the good har- 
vest of this year, it is reported that Italy 
will have to import about 73,488,000 bus 
wheat to meet the country’s require- 
ments. . 

At the same time it is reported locally 
in Roumania that the council of minis- 
ters of that country has decided to re- 
move all trade restrictions on wheat and 
corn, and that this action releases con- 
siderable quantities of wheat for export 
to Italy. During the first six months of 
1920 a total of 912,278 bus wheat was im- 
ported through the port of Naples; the 
same a this year 1,001,429 were im- 
ported. It is expected, however, that im- 
ports will decrease as the new crop be- 
comes available. agit 

The price of wheat in Italy is, con- 
trolled by the grain price consortium, 
and is quoted at 130 lire per quintal 
($1.57 bu at exchange of Sept. 3, when 
the lire was worth $0.0444 in United 
States currency) in the Naples market. 
The last quotation on ocean freights 
on wheat from Constanza and other 
Danubian ports was 40s per ton. 





FARM IMMIGRANT SOURCES 

The four foreign countries which con- 
tributed the.largest numbers to the ranks 
of foreign-born white farmers in the 
United States, as reported to the Census 
Bureau in 1920, were Germany, with 
140,652; Sweden, with 60,442; Norway, 
with 51,596; and Canada, with 48,692. It 
should be noted that this order by no 
means corresponds to the order in which 
the various foreign countries have con- 
tributed to the total population of the 
United States. The immigrants from 
certain countries, notably Italy, Poland, 
and Ireland, have gone chiefly into pur- 


’ suits other than agricultural. 





Exports for Week Ended Sept. 24, 1921 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York... 909,000 
Philadelphia 264,000 
Baltimore .. 364,000 263,000 19,000 ..... 
Newp. News. ...... 
N. Orleans... 638,000 
Galveston. .8,880,000  .nacae. sccwe ~“sevec 
Montreal ..3,373,000 2,572,000 40,000 265,000 





Tots., wk.7,928,000 3,015,000 284,000 271,000 
Prev, week.8,130,000 3,638,000 308,000 395,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 


Wheat Corn Flour 

bus bus bbis 
United Kingdom ..2,655,000 943,000 104,000 
Continent ........ 4,955,000 2,052,000 166,000 
8. and C. America. 1,000 
Went “InGies wvccew : cvever 
Other countries ... 318,000 


Total® ........+. 7,928,000 3,015,000 284,000 


Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1921, to Sept. 24, 1921, 
with comparisons: 


eeeeee eeeeee 


20,000 12,000 





1921 1920 
Wheat, bus ......... 95,591,000 46,887,000 
Fiour, Wels... cece, 3,857,000 4,228,000 
. Totals as wheat, bus. 112,945,000 115,911,000 
COPm, BUD .cccccecces 29,380,000 887,000 
Oats, bus .......0065 9,526,000 3,466,000 
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Speech Delivered by Governor Henry J. Allen at the Recent Convention of 
the American Bakers’ Association in Chicago 


It is said by those who have taken the 
pains to place themselves in possession 
of statistics on the subject that prac- 
tically 6,000,000 laboring men are out of 
employment in the United States at this 
hour. All who have made any study of 
the situation realize that this is an un- 
natural condition. During the latter part 
of 1918 we were all hopefully pointing to 
the prospect of the discharge from serv- 
ice of 3,000,000 men who had been giving 
themselves to the war activities. It was 
pointed out with optimistic spirit that 
the country would experience no diffi- 
culty in finding employment for all. 

We were four years behind in our 
building programme. All of our con- 
structive energies had been devoted for 
many months to the creation of facilities 
for carrying on war. Public work, com- 
mercial building, general manufacturing 
—all were to a certain extent side- 
tracked, and we had a right to believe 
that the task of getting caught up would 
provide a high pressure of work as soon 
as the manufacturing and commercial 
energies of the country could again be 
turned back into their natural expression. 

Apparently there wasn’t a single ob- 
stacle in the way of the high tide of 
prosperity which would bring the ener- 
gies of every element of the country into 

ull play. In the very midst of these 
high and reasonable expectations, there 
came a slump which seems to have jarred 
the entire machinery of our commercial 
and industrial life. Men do not agree 
upon the causes for the unexpected con- 
dition which has brought so many activi- 
ties to a standstill. Possessing all the 
symptoms of robust health, the commer- 
cial and industrial life of the country 
suddenly became paralytic. 

I am asked today to discuss particu- 
larly the relationship of labor to the 
problem which the depression has brought 
us. I realize that this wy organization 
has given too thorough a survey to all 
the factors in the problem to harbor the 
thought that labor has been more than 
one of the elements in the situation. 
There has been a tendency on the part 
of all to hesitate before entering upon 
the descent which leads to pre-war condi- 
tions. Every man who was enjoying a 
war profit naturally held on as long as 
he could. The man who made brick and 
the man who laid brick were both grasp- 
ing at the desirable opportunity to con- 
tinue the high prices of material and of 
labor. The trust which manufactured ce- 
ment, the trust which sold it and the trust 
which worked it into buildings—all in 
their several ways decided that they 
would not reduce the war profit until 
compelled by circumstances so to do. 


LESS WORK FOR MORE PAY 


Organized labor formed early the de- 
termination to keep up war prices. On 
the day we signed the armistice, Samuel 
Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, addressing an in- 
ternational labor council at Laredo, 
Texas, said, “The right of labor in the 
United States is to keep what it won 
during the war.” For the purpose of 
carrying out a programme which was in- 
tended to strengthen labor’s condition, 
the doctrine of doing less work for larg- 
er pay was promulgated. It had been 
preached before by a radical leader here 
and there, but it had not been made the 

neral programme of organized labor. 
ft had not been adopted until this time 
as labor’s remedy for keeping wages at 
a high level. Now we know that the plan 
was an artificial one, and it broke down 
of its own ponderous weight. 

In April, 1919, James Larkin, a radical 
leader of the garment makers, said to 
his followers in New York, “Do as little 
as you can for as much as you can get.” 
They accepted his advice. What hap- 
pened? Previous to that time the larg- 
est garment manufacturer in the city of 
New York had made 37.000 garments at 
a weekly wage cost of $1,800. The gar- 
ment makers acted upon Larkin’s advice, 
and this factory then produced 20,000 

arments at a weekly wage cost of 
7,000. ‘They increased their wages nearly 


400 per cent and cut down their produc- 
ing capacity nearly 50 per cent. What 
happened? Did it increase the prosper- 
ity of the garment makers? No. The 
public quit buying garments, and today 
more garment makers are out of em- 
sme in the industrial centers than 
efore for a quarter of a century in the 
Unitec States. 

A labor leader in Indianapolis called 
a strike in Seattle because a mason car- 
ried a board from one floor to another 
that ought to have been carried by a car- 
penter. Why did they do this? Obvious- 
ly for the purpose of multiplying the 
personnel which works in the building 
trades industries. Has it helped? More 
masons and carpenters are out of ei- 
ployment in Seattle today than have been 
out of employment for a good many 
years in that thriving city. 


THE BUILDING TRADES 


Recently Judge Landis, chosen as the 
arbiter for the building trades unions 
and . contractors, annulled a plumber’s 
contract. It provided that a plumber 
should draw pay for his work from tie 
hour he left his home in the morning, and 
his union had written into that contract 
the rule that the plumber should walk to 
his work. Obviously the purpose of this 
doctrine was to increase the demand for 
plumbers in the city of Chicago. Has it 
helped. the plumbing industry there? 
Today more plumbers are out of work 
in that city than at any time for 15 
years. 

At one time in the Middle West, brick 
layers, competent to lay from 1,500 to 
2,000 bricks a day, were, by the rules of 
their union, limited to 500 a day. In ad- 
dition to this their wages-were greatly 
increased. Did it create a condition of 
prosperity for the brick mason? No. 

Men who needed buildings refused to 
entertain the idea of carrying forward 
construction under the high cost result- 
ing from the false doctrine that the less 
you put into life the more you may take 
out. 

Men stopped erecting buildings. This 
meant that the forces in the lumber 
yards were cut down, and this inevitably 
produced the result that the work of 
producing lumber in the forest was cut 
down and a slump struck the lumber 
business, the brick makers’ business, thie 
steel workers’ business and all who labor 
in those industries, because of the fun- 
damental error which sought to increase 
the number of carpenters who should do 
one man’s work. Slacking is not an 
American doctrine. -It does not fit a land 
of achievement where we are behind with 
our constructive activities. It is ruinous 
equally to the man who labors and the 
man who employs. 


THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 


Out in the Middle West this multip'i- 
cation of personnel upon the task has 
had a wrecking influence, not only upen 
the industry it has touched directly, but 
upon all which are affected indirectly. 
Probably in the Middle West no graver 
deterrent to the general activity exisis 
than the present status of the transpor- 
tation problem. If a farmer ships four 
carloads of stock to the market it takes 
one carload to pay the freight upon the 
other three cars. It costs him one thir« 
of the selling price of his wheat to land 
it in his ultimate market. 

Railroad freight rates are incredibly 
high. The wildest dream of the early 
railway financier never contemplated the 
present earning schedule, yet when you 
bring to his. attention the disastrous re- 
sults of these extortionate. rates he has 
no difficulty in proving that the govern- 
ment still owes him money to make up 
the deficit between these rates and the 
operating cost. The factor of labor in 
this problem has been very conclusive, 
and here again the multiplication of per- 
sonnel has had more to do in causing the 
wreck than the wages paid per man. It 
is not that they are paying too much for 
the men—they are paying too many men 
to do one man’s work, 

Recently I examined the new regula- 
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i f crafts in the railway business. 
On paler is sufficient to show the ex- 
traordinary effect that has followed the 
illogical expansion of the personnel. This 
typical case relates to the removing of a 
nozzle tip from the front end of a loco- 
motive. Mechanically it is as simple an 
operation as the unhitching of a team of 
mules, yet here is the elaborate provision 
of the craft’s regulation for performing 
this task: ‘ 

It is necessary to send for a boiler 
maker and his helper to open the door 
of the boiler, because that’s a_ boiler 
maker’s job. Then you must send for a 
pipe man and his helper to remove the 
blower pipe, because that is a pipe man’s 
job. Then you must send for a machin- 
ist and his helper to remove the nozzle 
tip, because that is a machinist’s job. 
Thus they have used three master me- 
chanics and three helpers to perform a 
simple task which in the pre-war days 
was performed by a handy man around 
the place who was called a helper. Has 
it brought prosperity to the railroad 
men? More railroad men are out of em- 
ployment in the United States today than 
at any other time since the administra- 
tion of Grover Cleveland. The doctrine 
of doing as little as you can for as much 
as you can get has killed the goose that 
lays the industrial egg. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SLACKING 


When Mr. Gompers made his state- 
ment in Laredo, Texas, he had been in 
conference with the labor leaders of 
Europe. He had borrowed the un- 
American doctrine that slacking was 
helpful and would produce a new dom- 
ination for labor, a new independence 
for every craft—that it would create 
out of idleness wealth, out of unworthi- 
ness in the craftsmen a worthy pro- 
gramme for the craft. 

We all know now that it was an impos- 
sible effort, because it ignored the fun- 
damental fact of justice—the American 
ideal of an honest day’s work for an 
honest day’s pay. It proved even to Mr. 
Gompers and his leaders that labor is 
not the basis of all wealth. It is only the 
basis of wealth when combined with it 
there is a programme which carries for- 
ward the energies of labor in a just and 
co-operating spirit which recognizes the 
mutuality of the problems between labor 
and labor’s employers. 

Germany is the only country in the 
world that has given sufficient recogni- 
tion to the influence of labor as a gov- 
erning factor in the economic situation. 
Germany is the only country that has 
gone back to work in the right spirit. 
She is probably no farther behind in her 
various activities than is England, but 
while England still listens to the voice 
of labor and her government trembles 
under the threat of its solidarity, Ger- 
man labor has just voted, for its own 
good, to do away with the eight-hour day 
and substitute the 10-hour day, because 
Germany needs the labor and labor needs 
the added hire. I am not urging that it 
is necessary in America to do away with 
the eight-hour day, but it is necessary to 
do xway with the pernictous idea that 
labor prospers most when it works least. 


THE KANSAS EXPERIMENT 


_I have been asked to discuss the rela- 
tion of the Kansas experiment to the 
problem. I am naturally prejudiced in 
favor of the court of industrial relations 
which Kansas created for the purpose of 
giving the state jurisdiction over the in- 
dustrial quarrel. The state reasoned 
that government has put a stop to every 
other quarrel which threatens the wel- 
fare and good order of society. The in- 
dustrial quarrel is the only one which 
government anywhere allows to proceed 
at its own destructive will. 

So, reasoning that the state, by the 
broad exercise of its police powers, has 
the right to protect the public against 
the danger and the waste of the indus- 
trial controversy, Kansas adopted a law 
which declares that neither labor. nor 
capital shall conspire to close down an 
Insiitution which is engaged in the pro- 
duction of an essential commodity such 
as tood, fuel, clothing or transportation. 

{t prohibits any employer of labor 
froin establishing a lockout or a black 
list. It tells him that he shall bring his 
labor cause into a court of impartial 
Justice, and in the meantime he shall 
keep his institution running while the 
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court determines upon the rights of the 
employer. It denies to employees the 
right to enter into a conspiracy to close 
the factory. It says to them both the 
same thing—the public has come to de- 
pend upon this great institution for that 
which is necessary to sustain its life and 
its health and its welfare. The state 
cannot permit the dangerous thing called 
“economic pressure” to be used upon the 
helpless public. Therefore, it has pro- 
vided for the adjudication of your quar- 
rels by a court of justice, and has 
pledged you in the name of righteous 
and responsible government that your 
cause shall have prompt and just deter- 
mination. 

Surely, if moral principles do not exist 
in American institutions for the exten- 
sion of the powers of government to 
meet this emergency, then American in- 
stitutions are doomed to failure. If gov- 
ernment cannot settle this quarrel, who 
can? God help us in this country if at 
any time any considerable number of men 
may rise to seriously question the capac- 
ity of government to provide justice. 
When a man:or a group of men may 
seriously question the ability of govern- 
ment to render justice through its courts, 
then for them government no longer 
exists. 

THE COURT'S RECORD 

Labor leaders sometimes tell you that 
the Kansas court of industrial relations 
does not function. This court has been 
upon our statute books a year and a 
half. Something over 30 causes have 
been brought, mostly by the leaders of 
union labor, and of these 28 have been 
decided. Of the 28 decisions, which af- 
fect wages, working conditions and con- 
tracts, 27 have been accepted as entirely 
just and satisfactory, both by the labor- 
ers and the employers. Show me a court 
with a better record of accomplishment 
than that. 

This court has met‘its test from every 
angle. When it had been upon the 
statute books a year, it was necessary 
for the members of the legislature and 
the chief executive, who had created the 
court, to come before the people for ap- 
proval. In every industrial district these 
men were opposed by union labor lead- 
ers. Practically an unlimited campaign 
fund was created by contributions from 
the American Federation of Labor and 
the United Mine Workers. Imported 
orators were sent into every industrial 
neighborhood, and yet those who be- 
lieved in the industrial court and were 
responsible for its existence without a 
single exception were re-elected. Why? 
Because labor itself, when given the 
opportunity to vote the sentiment of its 
individual meinbers without coming into 
direct conflict with its radical leaders, 
voted to give the court of industrial rela- 
tions a chance. 

A few months later the constitutional- 
ity of the court was unanimously con- 
firmed by the supreme court of the state. 
A few weeks later a survey of the indus- 
trial conditions of the state proved be- 
yond question that the result of the court 
had been to stabilize production and de- 
crease industrial controversy. Probably 
nothing more significant has come to 
light than the official report of the state 
mining engineer, who investigated the 
coal production. 


THE HOWAT CASE 


When the court of industrial relations 
was created, following the general coal 
strike, Alexander Howat, president of 
the miners in the Kansas mining district, 
announced that if this court were created 
all the miners would leave the state of 
Kansas. Five hundred of them left, but 
in 1920 those who remained produced 
900,000 tons of coal more than the larger 
number had produced in 1919. Why? 

Because in 1919 there was an average 
of 13 strikes a month in the coal min- 
ing district; in 1920 there were none. 
In 1919 the average number of working 
days of the miners was 141; in 1920 it 
reached above 200. The smaller number 
of miners received in wages $4,000,000 
more than they received in 1919. There- 
fore, when an opportunity came to cast 
a secret ballot upon the subject of the 
industrial court, a majority of them 
voted to sustain it. 

Last month at Columbus, Kansas, the 
law met its final test. Howat, the min- 
er’s leader, had been prophesying for a 
year that if opportunity were ever pre- 
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sented to try out this law before a jury 
in an industrial neighborhood it would 
not be possible to secure a conviction— 
that the prejudices of the laboring men 
against it would prevent an effective 
trial. It became necessary to try Howat 
in the heart of the mining district before 
a jury of his peers upon a criminal 
charge. 

He sent out to the other labor unions 
of the state a Macedonian cry. He in- 
vited every union to send a delegate or 
delegates to Columbus to attend the trial, 
in order that there might ve indicated to 
the jury the solidarity of labor’s resent- 
ment against this law. He informed 
them that the crowd of union labor peo- 
ple would be so great that the houses of 
Columbus wouldn’t be sufficient to give 
them shelter, and to meet this emergency 
he had rented tents and provided for a 
tented colony of union labor sympa- 
thizers. 

He evidently believed that labor would 
send its delegates. Columbus believed 
it, the newspapers believed it, but when 
the morning of the trial arrived the only 
outsiders were the band, which had been 
hired, and the newspaper correspondents. 
The delegates didn’t come. The trial was 
held as all other trials are, and when the 
case was given to the jury it returned a 
verdict holding Howat to be guilty of 
an offense under which he was sentenced 
to jail for six months and to pay a fine 
of $500. 

Every cause the court has touched has 
been benefited. Permanent adjudication 
has come. A new spirit of justice pre- 
vails; a new state of expectation on the 
part of labor and labor’s families. The 
leaders of labor still fight it, because they 
realize that if government may find jus- 
tice for the laboring man in his quarrel 
with his employer then there will be no 
longer any reason why the laboring man 
should pay out of his pocket every month 
a percentage of his salary to keep in 
idleness a lot of agitators who live off 
labor. Today 150,000 paid labor leaders 
in the American Federation are draw- 
ing out of the slender purse of labor 
more than $60,000,000 a year. This is an 
industry which is interfered with, of 
course, if the state makes it unnecessary 
in the future for labor unions to hire 
secretaries of war. 


A SPREADING IDEA 


The idea of substituting adjudication 
for arbitration is growing in this coun- 
try. The packers and their employees 
have for many months been submitting 
their controversies upon wages and work- 
ing conditions to Judge Alschuler, of 
Chicago. He has been their court of in- 
dustrial relations, and under his impar- 
tial adjudication conditions have very 
much improved. 

A few months ago, when the mining 
difficulties in Alabama had reached a 
point where they threatened to paralyze 
all activities and when the strike was 
generally recognized to be no longer en- 
durable, the miners and the operators 
were persuaded to submit their contro- 
versy to the governor of the state. They 
chose him as their industrial court and, 
accepting his decision as final, went back 
to work. 

In Chicago recently more than 50,000 
men, belonging to the building trades 
unions, have gone back to work at a re- 
duced wage, because it was the opinion of 
Judge Landis, who by mutual agreement 
of the unions and the contractors was 
chosen as their arbiter, that wages were 
too high—that they did not conform with 
the cost of living and that they had add- 
ed to building an expense so large as to 
cripple the industry. 

These instances, where by common 
agreement employees and employers have 
pledged themselves to submit their con- 
troversies to impartial adjudication, 
merely follow out the idea of the Kan- 
sas industrial court. This court does not 
do away with efforts at conciliation and 
arbitration. It merely says that when 
these efforts have failed to bring about 
a composition of the quarrel, and the 
strike or lockout threatens, then the state 
shall have the power to step in and ad- 
just the situation. 

Recently there have come into the con- 
troversy in Kansas a few of the worst 
type of employers fighting the law. 
When labor was scarcer these men were 
glad to have the protection of the court 
against the termination of their opera- 
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tions. Now that depression has brought 
a surplus of labor, they are afraid that 
the court will deny to them the liberty of 
taking advantage of the surplus for the 
purpose of driving wage levels to an in- 
defensible minimum. 

In spite of the opposition of the radi- 
cal leaders of labor and the radical rep- 
resentatives of organized capital, the law 
has made steady progress, and its success 
in the state today is regarded as a most 
hopeful indication that the government 
may, through the exercise of its judicial 
powers, bring a guaranty of peace and 
justice to all who labor in the essential 
industries and to all who are affected by 
their production. Isn’t this better than 


‘warfare? 


It wouldn’t be possible for there to 
happen in Kansas what has just occurred 
in West Virginia and in Illinois. The 
state steps in at the inception of the 
quarrel and puts a stop to the war be- 
fore it has organized itself into the ex- 
plosive qualities which characterized it 
in West Virginia and Illinois. 





OHIO WATERWAYS MEETING 


Convention at Evansville, Ind., in November, 
Will Celebrate Completion of a 
New Dam 


Fvansv1tte, Inv., Oct. 1—The Ohio 
Valley Waterways convention will meet 
in Evansville about the middle of No- 
vember to celebrate the completion of 
dam 48, situated 12 miles below Evans- 
ville. This is one of the series of locks 
and dams being built in the Ohio River 
to provide a nine-foot stage of water 
the year round. It is to be supplement- 
ed next year with another about 12 miles 
above Evansville, at Newburg, thus 
forming a large pool of water for trans- 
portation. Government engineers esti- 
mate that with the completed dams 
above Evansville as far as Pittsburg, and 
one between Evansville and Cairo, the 
solution of a complete revival of river 
transportation will fave been reached. 

In connection with the convention of 
river improvement boosters, Congress 
will be memorialized to complete the 
river improvement within the next five 
years. Dam 48 was begun 10 years ago, 
and it will be seen that any action taken 
by Congress must perforce cover a pe- 
riod of years under the system of con- 
tinuing appropriations. 

The value of river transportation to 
the flour industry is almost incalculable. 
All flour and feed sold in Evansville is 
contracted for f.o.b. river, which means, 
of course, Evansville. It has been proved 
that shipments by barge show a saving 
of 20c per 100 lbs, thus giving the Evans- 
ville miller a strong advantage in his 
southern territory as well as to South 
American ports. Three Evansville mills 
are large enough to cater to the export 
trade. 

Shipping by barge via New Orleans 
would make a vast difference in the 
freight rate that has been paid to tide- 
water. Business that formerly went to 
eastern tidewater is now being diverted 
to New Orleans from St. Louis and East 
St. Louis, which two cities are now en- 
joying the operation of government 
barge lines, and are becoming the cen- 
ter of a large rail-river business. New 
Orleans is erecting an additional dock 
to handle the business diverted in that 
direction. 

Many Evansville shippers are being 
interested in the erection of river and 
rail terminals here to take advantage of 
river transportation. These shippers 
have been dormant regarding this mat- 
ter, but are now awaking to the fact that 
if they are to meet the competition that 
is attracting trade from Evansville they 
must do so with the use of what nature 
has given them as a trade asset of the 
largest value. The movement to erect 
river-rail terminals here is expected to 
take shape during the waterways con- 
vention. W. W. Ross. 








J. W. Costello, veteran manager of the 
Holsum bakery, Los Angeles, Cal., is on 
an extended tour throughout the large 
cities of the East, including Washing- 
ton, D. C., and New York City. While 
in the East, Mr. Costello will visit some 


of the largest and most modern equipped - 


bread baking establishments in quest of 
new ideas. He will return to Los An- 
geles in about six weeks. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN POLAND 


Economic Conditions Better Since End of 
War with Soviet Russia—Prospects 
for an Excellent Crop 


E. D. Durand, chief of the eastern 
European division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, states, in 
the current number of Commerce Re- 
ports, “that there has been a very con- 
siderable improvement in the economic 
conditions in Poland since the end of the 
war with Soviet Russia last October, and 
that the pros s of an excellent crop 
this year render it probable that a still 
greater improvement will take place dur- 
ing the next 12 months. 

“These statements hold true,” says Mr. 
Durand, “despite the fact that there has 
been an uninterrupted and marked fall 
in the exchange value of Polish money, 
and that this fall may possibly continue. 

“The most important factor makin 
for this improvement is the increase 
agricultural production. As agriculture 
is the most important industry in Po- 
land, approximately two thirds of the 
agricultural population being engaged in 
it, its improvement is of basic impor- 
tance for the general betterment of eco- 
nomic conditions. 

“Before the war the territories now 
united in the Polish state produced a 
surplus of food, exporting particularly 
large quantities of potatoes, potato 
alcohol and sugar, chiefly to Germany. 
The World War resulted in a great re- 
duction of agricultural output. Exten- 
sive areas were devastated, the number 
of work animals was reduced, and the 
country was almost entirely deprived of 
artificial fertilizers, which had formerly 
been used very extensively in Prussian 
Poland and to some extent in other parts 
of the country. The requisitions by the 
German and Austrian armies tended to 
discourage production. 

“These conditions resulted in a serious 
food shortage in Poland, and necessitat- 
ed the importation of large quantities of 
breadstuffs during the first three years 
of the existence of the new Polish state. 
The war with the bolsheviki hindered the 
restoration of agriculture; and the policy 
of the new government in requisitioning 
grain and in fixing prices, although per- 
haps justified by the necessities of the 
industrial population, was not conducive 
to increase of production. During 1919 
and the first half of 1920 the grain im- 
. ports were largely furnished on credits 

from the United States government. 

“The acreage planted for the crop of 
1920 showed a considerable increase over 
the two preceding years; but the bolshe- 
vist invasion, which occurred just about 
the time of harvest and covered more 
than one third of the area of Poland, 
materially reduced the output, while the 
yield of rye, the principal bread grain, 
was abnormally low throughout the coun- 
try, on account of unfavorable weather 
conditions. Consequently, large quanti- 
ties of grain again had to be imported, 
although a good potato crop did much 
to make up for the deficiency of grain. 

“These food imports, together with 
coal from Germany, represented the 

ater part of the total importation of 
oland during the past year and, by 
bringing about a highly unfavorable bal- 
ance of trade, have contributed very 
largely to the fact that the fall in value 
of the Polish mark on foreign exchange 
was more rapid than the fall in its in- 
ternal purchasing power which resulted 
from the constant increase in volume of 
notes in circulation. 

“The grain crop which has just been 
binsvontell in Poland is, according to all 
available information, decidedly larger 
than that of 1920. The area planted, ac- 
cording to official statistics, was about 
10 per cent greater than last year. Of- 
ficial estimates for the yields of different 
crops per acre given out by the Polish 
statistical office, as of July 1, show for 
former Russian Poland and Galicia an 
increase of more than 50 per cent in the 
yield per acre of rye, the most impor- 
tant crop, compared with 1920. For 
wheat the estimated yield is nearly 40 
per cent, and for barley nearly 20 per 
cent, higher than last year. 

“Recent American observers report 
that in most parts of the country prac- 
tically all the land capable of cultivation 
is in crops. In general, weather condi- 
tions have been favorable and it is ex- 
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pected that the yield will be much higher 
than last year, especially in the case of 


rye. 

“Although the imports of breadstuffs 
for 1920 and 1921 constituted a very 
large item in the trade balance, they 
amounted to less than one tenth of the 
domestic production (roughly, 200,000 
tons, compared with 3,000,000). Conse- 
quently, the anticipated increase in grain 
production this year may readily, as the 
Polish government expects, prove suf- 
ficient to render any importation of 
grain unnecessary and at the same time 
enable the population to consume more 
food. 

“The reduction or entire disappearance 
of food imports may be expected to do 
much toward correcting the unfavorable 
balance of trade and toward preventing 
any further increase in the disparity be- 
tween the exchange value and the inter- 
nal purchasing power of the Polish cur- 
rency, if, in fact, it may not serve, along 
with other causes, to reduce that dis- 
parity somewhat. Polish government of- 
ficials point out that if imports of food 
and of coal can be eliminated (the latter 
depending upon the decision of the Up- 
per Silesian question), other items of ex- 
port and import remaining as they now 
stand, the country would have a favor- 
able balance of trade. 

“Of even more importance than the 
effect on exchange, the acute food short- 
age, amounting to famine in 1919 and to 
great distress in 1920, can now be said 
to have ended. The effect of better 
nourishment upon the productivity of 
the country as well as upon the comfort 
and wellbeing of the people is bound to 
be of great significance. 

“Partly by reason of the increased 
production of food supplies and partly 
by reason of the recognition that gov- 
ernment control has tended to discourage 
production, the Polish food ministry has 
been put in liquidation, and consumption 
and internal trade in agricultural prod- 
ucts will hereafter be unrestricted. The 
prospect of good crops and of the re- 
sumption of complete free trade caused 
a decline during the late spring and sum- 
mer in the price of that portion of grain 
which was allowed to be sold in open 
market, as well as other foodstuffs, in 
spite of the general tendency of prices 
to rise with the increasing volume of cur- 
rency in circulation. 

“All observers comment on the im- 
proved physical condition of the Polish 
city population during the past two 

ears. Food, although still short, has 
een more abundant than during the 
World War. The efforts of the Ameri- 
can Relief Administration have brought 
about a particularly noteworthy improve- 
ment in the nourishment of the children. 
No better evidence of the improvement 
in the food situation which took place in 
Poland, even during the year already 
passed, can be found than the fact that 
the number of waif, orphan, and under- 
nourished children nesting to be cared 
for by charity through the American 
Relief Administration’ has decreased 
from 1,500,000 to 700,000 during the 


year. 

“Before the war beet sugar was one 
of the principal Polish industries, and a 
large quantity was shipped to Germany 


and other countries. In 1913-14 there 
were 91 sugar factories in operation in 
what is now Poland, and the output of 
raw sugar was approximately 740,000 
tons. In 1920-21 there were 61 factories 
in operation, with a production of 200,- 
000 tons, representing a very consider- 
able increase over the years immediately 
preceding. Notwithstanding the low 
production as compared with pre-war 
times, the Polish government has so re- 
stricted the consumption of sugar in 
the country as to render possible the ex- 
portation of about one third of last 
year’s crop, the proceeds of these ex- 
ports being used chiefly to buy fer- 
tilizer.” 


CAREY TO HEAD NEBRASKA COMPANY 

The trade in Minneapolis is interested 
in the report from Fremont, Neb., that 
Frank L. Carey, of Minneapolis, is to be 
president of the new company which suc- 
ceeds the Nye-Schneider-Fowler Co., 
which has recently been reorganized un- 
der the leadership of Julius Barnes. 
Another Minneapolis man, Charles L. 





’ Bostwick, is-to be secretary of the new 


company. 








_ grasp at straws. 


“Friends,” apologized the minister, “I 
have unintentionally left my notes at 
home. I will make a few extemporaneous 
remarks, trusting to the Lord for guid- 
ance. But tonight I shall come better 
prepared.” —Tit-Bits. 

* * 

“Jasper is making a mint of money out 
of the automobile roadhouse he opened 
last year. He has the best situation 
within 100 miles.” 

“On the main road, I presume?” 

“Better than that. It’s on a detour.” 

—Life. 
* * 

Mistress: “Mary, how is it that the 
eggs for breakfast are sometimes boiled 
soft and sometimes quite hard?” 

Mary: “Well, Mum, I’m sure I don’t 
know. I puts them in regular as the 
clock strikes eight, and I takes them out 
without fail when I hears the down train 
go by.” , —Punch. 

* * 


“Is your beef tender today?” asked the 
shopping husband. 
“Sir,” replied the sentimental butcher, 
“it is as tender as a woman’s heart.” 
“Gimme a pound of sausage,” ordered 
the customer hastily. 
—American Legion Weekly. 
* * 
The very small boy with the very large 
gun was standing in a country road. 
“What. are you hunting, bub?” asked 
a passer-by. 
“T dunno,” he replied, frankly. “I ain’t 
seen it yet.” —American Legion Weekly. 
x * 


Mabel (at the picnic): “Oh, there’s an 
ant in my coffee! Will it hurt it?” 

Jack: “Hurt it? \My gosh, woman, 
it’ll kill it.” —Film Fun. 

* * 

“Can you support her in the style to 
which she has been accustomed?” 

“Why, she never wears any style long 
enough to become accustomed to it!” 

—Life. 
* * 

Hearing her little boy using profane 
language, his mother severely reproved 
him, and inquired, “Where did you learn 
to swear like that?” 

“From pa’s shaving, uncle’s_ golf, 
brother’s flivver, and sister’s parrot,” 
answered the youngster promptly. 

—Boston Transcript. 
* * 

“Gosh, Judge, wouldn’t it be awful if 
these here reformers wus to take away 
our terbacker?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Jed. You could 
still smoke that stuff you’re smokin’.” 

—Judge. 
aa * 

Passenger (hurrying into’ car): 
“There’s a man in the next car just fall- 
en in a fit.” 

Another Passenger: “Too late, old fel- 
low; last drop’s gone; man just had a 
fit here.” —Life. 

* * 

The Politician (in furious debate): 
“Must I call to your notice that my hon- 
orable adversary is remarkably pale for 
a gentleman who has not been mixed up 
in the flour scandal?” —Le Rire (Paris). 

* * 


Prohibition has compelled us all to 
—Life. 
* * 

Prospective Employer: “Mrs. Durand, 
in whose service you were, has spoken to 
me about you but she says you have a 
bad habit of listening at keyholes.” 

Maid: “Why, madam, I—” 

“Never mind, I will engage you just 
the same, but on one condition—that you 
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tell me everything you heard at Mrs. 
Durand’s.” —Le Rire (Paris), 
* *” 

Skeptic: “If you have such an infal- 
lible remedy for baldness, why don’t you 
use it?” , 

Subtle Barber (very bald): “Ah, sir, 
I sacrifice my appearance to bring ‘ome 
to clients the ’orror of ’airlessness.” 

—Punch, 
* * 

Mr. Longsufferer: “Can’t you broil a 
steak without burning it? I can’t eat 
burnt steak.” 

Gladys, the Cook: “Sure, I can. But 
if your missus sees me caterin’ to your 
appetite I’m afraid she'll think I’m tryin’ 


to vamp you.” —Judge, 








Special Notices. 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position,- 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be , 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements .entitled to Sp-cial 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsi) ility 
is not rily v hed for by The Nurth- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday) 

Cash should accompany all orders. 














HELP WANTED 








HEAD MILLER WANTED FOR 350 
water-power mill, wheat and rye; mi 
capable and be able to fill the bill i 
respects; state salary and give refer 

. Address 47, care Northwestern Miller, 
neapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


An experienced flour salesman 
cover Louisiana or Arkansas for on 
of the best mills in the Southwes 
on commission: basis. Address 7%:. 
care Northwestern Miller, Kans 
City, Mo, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MILLER !OR 
50-bbl Midget winter wheat mill and 200- 
bbl corn mill; must produce quality ‘our, 
keep up repairs and be willing to work. 
Address 119, care Northwestern Mi/ler, 
Minneapolis, 





CHEMIST WANTED—LARGBE KANSAS 
City elevator concern has opening for (irst 
class grain chemist; must thoroughly un- 
derstand wheat testing and have good ast 
experience. Address 791, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WANTED IMMEDIATELY — EXPERI- 
enced flour salesman to take chirge 
Poughkeepsie office, warehouse and !!ud- 
son valley territory; opportunity to par- 
ticipate in profits. Samuel Knighton & 
Son, 314 Produce Exchange, New Yor... 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 0 
cover eastern Pennsylvania; one living in 
Wilkes-Barre or Scranton preferred; ill 
pay straight salary or salary and bonis, 
whichever preferred. Address, giving se, 
experience and references, Thornton & 
Chester Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





NEW YORK BROKER WANTS LI 
wire, energetic, ambitious young {i 
salesman to work New York City job! 
and bakers; must be all American; sali'y 
guaranteed and increased commensu! 
with results; splendid opportunity for 
right man. Address 482, care Northw: 
ern Miller, 23 Beaver St, New York Cit) 





WANTED—MANAGER FOR CANAD! 
milling enterprise of considerable capa‘ ity 
and well established trade; a Canaii: 
with Canadian experience preferred, ' 
advertiser will consider any applica 
that shows a successful record. Address, 
in the first instance, The Northwes': 
Miller, 1001 Lumsden Building, Toro 
Ont. Letters bearing confidential reser: 
tions will be treated by addressee \ 
every respect for the wishes of appli: 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








MILLWRIGHT, 80 YEARS OLD, F 
years’ experience, desires steady posi! « 
Address 790, care Northwestern Mi 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FLOUR PACKER WANTS STEADY JB, 
any size mill; state wages; want h«rd_ 
work. Address 120, care Northwesicrn 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


HIGH GRADE FLOUR MILL AND GRAIN 
accountant open for immediate connection; 
formerly with 3,000-bbl] Nebraska will. 
Write, phone or wire direct. E. C. “af 
ratt, Schuyler, Neb. 














